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REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


The year 1922 is significant in the banking 
and financial history of the country as marking 
the close of a protracted period 

Banking and of liquidation. Shortly after 
eredit during 1922. the middle of the year a 

renewed demand for credit for 
commercial purposes resulted in increased 
borrowings both at member banks and Federal 
reserve banks and in an advance of money 
rates. This turn in the course of credit 
demand occurring after a year and a half of 
loan liquidation reflects a change in underlying 
business conditions. In view of the fact that 
the volume of business has been expanding 
continuously for about a year, there is less 
occasion for surprise in the recent increase in 
the credit requirements than in the fact that 
the demand for additional funds was not 
felt sooner and on a larger scale. Loan 
liquidation indeed continued for almost a 
year after industrial operations increased in 
volume, and the increase in bank loans has 
not up to the present been in proportion to 
the increased volume of current business 
transactions. Few questions are of greater 
practical importance in their bearing upon 
banking policies during the coming year than 
the question whether or not this turn from 
liquidation to loan expansion represents the 
beginning of a definite and continuous upward 
trend in the demand for credit. 

An advance of money rates during the last 
quarter of the year, when seasonal requirements 
for funds are large, is not in itself significant 
unless accompanied by other changes in the 
banking and business situation. The partic- 
ular importance, therefore, of these changes 
in credit demands arises from the character 
of coincident changes in other economic 
conditions. It was not until the end of July 





that the upward turn in the demand for credit 
became manifest through a change in the 
volume and character of banking operations. 
At that time the commercial loans of member 
banks in industrial and financial centers began 
to increase after declining for more than 18 
months, while purchases of securities and 
loans on stocks and bonds, which had been 
increasing for a similar period, ceased to 
advance. Borrowings by member banks at 
Federal reserve banks turned sharply upward 
and the volume of Federal reserve notes in 
circulation responded to an increased demand. 
Early in August interest rates on practically 
all classes of loans in the New York market 
advanced and the market prices of bonds 
declined slightly; in September rates on 
bankers’ acceptances rose; and throughout the 
remainder of the year money rates were 
maintained at a somewhat higher level. 
Events during recent years throw light 
upon the relation between the demand for 
bank credit and the general 
Bank credit, pro- trend of business. While not 
duction and prices. all the factors determining 
credit requirements can be ac- 
curately measured, yet a definite sequence of 
change in the relationship among certain of 
those factors and the general course of bus- 
iness can be observed. In the autumn of 1920 
the volume of loans of member banks and of 
Federal reserve banks reached its peak five 
months after prices had begun to decline, and 
nearly a year after industrial activity had 
slackened. Similarly, in 1921 the increase in 
the production of basic commodities preceded 
the rise in prices by six months and antedated 
the expansion of commercial loans by a full 
year. 
The reasons for the lag in the changes in the © 
demand for bank credit behind the changes in 
1 
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| : 
production and prices may be found in the Changes in the volume of bank credit as re- 
character of the business situation prevailing lated to the volume of production and the level 
at the time. In 1920, when prices began their | of prices for the years 1919 to 1922 are shown 
abrupt decline, loans continued to increase, | graphically in the following chart. The fluctu- 
chiefly because business concerns were unable | ations in production are measured by an index 
tomeet their obligations to the banks and in fact | recently constructed by the Federal Reserve 
were applicants for additional credit. The Board for the purpose of furnishing a prompt 
banks in turn, finding their own resources in- iNdication of change in the physical volume of 
adequate to meet these demands, borrowed | trade. A description of the method of con- 
heavily from Federal reserve banks. Further- struction and a list of the commodities included 
more, since the early stages of the business | Were presented in an article published in the 
reaction came at crop-moving time, the seasonal | December, 1922, issue of the Fepgrat Re- 
requirements for currency added to the credit SERVE Butietin. The index of bank credit is 
strain, as the additional notes had to be obtained | based on the total loans (including rediscounts) 
by member banks through borrowing from the | and investments of all member banks. This 
Federal reserve banks. When the course of 1formation is available only four times a year, 
business turned upward in the latter part of | but the figures are more representative than 
1921, the revival of industrial activity enabled | ®2Y other figures available of the total volume 
many borrowers to repay their “frozen”’ loans, | of credit extended by member banks. The 
the liquidation being facilitated by the in- Price index is that of the Bureau of Labor 
crease in trade. Member bank funds thus | Statistics, the prices of 1919, for the sake of 
released were used to reduce their indebted- Comparability, taken as 100. 


ness with Federal reserve banks. This resulted | ss 
































in a continuous reduction of member bank|~ 

borrowings from the Federal reserve banks ms BEY ey OS 1 
until the end of July, 1922. The continued | Bs 9 ed sa ae ee ee 
decline in the volume of borrowing for commer-| = |3.7 s rs Fa 

cial purposes, in spite of a revivalin many lines ,,|. b cece at sm 
of industry which had been under way for | 7 Reeenn ll srt 
nearly a year, is accounted for partly by the fact « uenment Wane 60 
that many corporations issued bonds and used | 

the funds secured through their sale to pay off, “| rr 
their bank loans. Another effect of these | wraner — a 
flotations was seen in the increase of loans, 

secured by stocks and bonds made largely by . lo 














: . . . 1919 1920 1921 1922 
banks in financial centers. The increase in | ncenente 


these loans preceded the increase in commercial | ,,.., 1, 5, Bureau of Labor Statistics index number of wholesale 
borrowings, partly because of advances made | prices. ; 

to investors in the new securities, but also be- | Beer ome ae a arsine a egg orn 
cause of the increased activity of the stock | Bank credit.—Total loans and investments of all member banks on call 
and bond markets. The fact that during the %** 

liquidation business concerns reduced their) The chart indicates that the production of 
inventories and accumulated bank balances basic commodities began to decline in January, 
was a further cause leading to postponement of | 1920, and prices turned downward in the fol- 
borrowing. Both on the upward and the down- | lowing May, while total loans and investments 
ward trend of business, therefore, the tendency | of member banks continued to advance until 
has been for the changes in bank credit to lag| November. On the upward turn production 
behind the changes in prices and production. ' began increasing in July, 1921, six months be- 
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fore prices reached their low point, while the 
volume of member bank credit continued to 
decline until March, 1922. 

The curves differ from each other both with 
respect to the dates of their turning points and 
to the relative extent of their declines and sub- 
sequent advances. Prices declined 44.2 per 
cent between May, 1920, and January, 1922; 
production fell off 35.1 per cent between Janu- 
ary, 1920, and July, 1921; while the reduction 
in loans and investments at member banks be- 
tween November 15, 1920, and March 10, 1922, 
was only 9.6 per cent. Since the low points 
production has shown the most rapid rate of 
advance, the figures for November, 1922, show- 
ing a 55 per cent increase over July, 1921. 
Prices rose 13 per cent between January, ! 922, 
and November, 1922. On June 30, 1922, the 
latest reporting date for all member banks, the 
total of their loans and investments was 4 per 
cent greater than at the low point on March 10, 
1922. 

One reason for the relatively slight extent of 
the increase in the total volume of member 
bank credit in 1922 is that it suffered only a 
slight reduction in 1921 when compared with 
the decline in prices and production. Also the 
relatively lower level of prices has made it 
possible to finance the steadily expanding 
volume of production and trade with a smaller 
amount of bank credit in 1922 than in 1920. 
On June 30, 1922, the latest date for which 
information is available for all member banks, 
loans and investments were only 6 per cent 
below the 1920 peak, while prices were 37 per 
cent lower than their high point in 1920. 
Loans and investments for national banks at 
the September 15 call show a reduction since 
June 30 in central reserve cities and further 
increases for banks outside those cities. 

Tre financing of the larger volume of busi- 
ness during 1922 without a corresponding 
increase jn bank loans was also facilitated by 
the fact that liquidation continued in some 
lines of business and released funds for expan- 
sion in others Also the purchase of securities 
by the banks from their customers had the 





effect of adding to the volume of liquid funds 
available for current operations. 
Credit extended by banks to the public is 

measured by their total loans and invest- 

ments. Between November, 

Member bank 1999 and March, 1922, this 

and reserve bank . 
ott. total declined as a net result of 

loan liquidation accompanied 
but not entirely offset by increasing purchases 
of investment securities. Except for the high 
point reached in March, 1919, when the banks 
temporarily held unusually large amounts of 
United States securities, the total of securities 
owned by member banks on June 30, 1922, was 
the largest ever recorded. The extent to which 
the purchases of Government and corporate 
securities by all member banks offset the reduc- 
tion in their loans is shown in the following 
table: 

{In millions of dollars.] 











} Investments. 
Setal as cane 
oans | 
and | Loans. | United —— 
invest- | Total | States | “and 
ments. | | * | securi- | .ocuri 
| ties, : 
| ties. 
Wt i ni sncereiies 25,895 | 19,941 | 5,954 | 2,786 | 3,168 
“ees 23,404 | 17,176 | 6,258 | 2,755| 3,503 
Ba WE, PA igi sc aiiveasaanis | 24,344 17,282 | 7,062 | 3,287 | 3, 815 


Differences in the extent of loan liquidation 
and of increase in security holdings are seen 
between the various classes of banks. Loan 
reduction and the increase in security holdings 
were least at country banks and greatest at 
banks in central reserve cities, but there were 
also differences between the banks in invest- 
ment policies pursued in the selection of securi- 
ties purchased; country banks increased their 
total holdings of securities and reduced their 
holdings of United States securities, while 
banks in central reserve cities purchased large 
amounts of United States obligations and 
smaller quantities of other securities. The 
following comparison shows the extent of loan 
reduction from the peak to the low point for 


each class of banks and the change in the char- - 


acter of their investment holdings. 
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{In millions of dollars.] 











Investments. 
nae : 
oans 
and | Loans. | United ae o 

invest | Tota). States | “and 
| ments * | securi- invest- 
| ties. 
| | ments. 
| 
Total, all member banks: 
Nov. 15, 1920............ 25,895 | 19)941 | 5,954 2,786 3,168 
ae 23,404 | 17,146 | 6,258 2,755 3,503 
Central reserve cities: 
NOV. 16, 19RD, «oc cecccesel 7,329 | 6,004 | 1,235 568 | 667 
Mab.20, 1088... .....005 | 6,219] 4,817 1,402 691 | 7il 
Reserve cities: 
oe eee 8,170 | 6,434 | 1,736 777 959 
SS) Eee 7,347 | 5,558 | 1,789 758 | 1,081 
Country banks: 
A ae 10,396 | 7,413 | 2,983 1,441 | 1,542 
Mar. 10, 1922............. | 9,838 | 6,771 | 3,067 1,306) 1,761 


All member banks combined, seeking em- 
ployment for their excess funds and following 
their own investment policies, increased their 
holdings of United States securities by over a 
half billion dollars during the year ended 
June 30, 1922. Even with this increase, how- 
ever, their total holdings were approximately 
$800,000,000 less than on the corresponding 
date three years earlier, and even with the 
reduction that has taken place in the total of 
United States indebtedness the percentage of 
the total outstanding debt owned by member 
banks was less on that date than on June 30, 
1919. A comparison of these-figures is pre- 
sented in the following table: 


{In millions of dollars.] 





| 
| Percent- 
age of 
_ |total debt 
owned by 
member 
banks. 


United Total 
States | United 
securities; States 
owned | interest 
by all | bearing 
member | debt out- 
| standing. 


| ———— yaaa at 
| ; 

ME, BOND s cvcecios <chivichcdedesebue sei 25, 234 16.0 

ends p on'es se npuaes Qwadinets 24, 061 12.2 

June 30, 1921..........-.. bit ivecdabeaetnl sume 23, 737 11.2 

ere rere ree 3,247 22,711 14.3 


banks. 














The funds used by member banks during 
1922 in the purchase of securities arose partly 
from loan liquidation and partly from an 
increase in deposits. Early in the liquidation 
period the decline in loans was accompanied 
by a decrease in deposits, but later deposits 
increased and excess funds accumulated. 


While the loans of member banks in leading 





cities declined until the end of July, 1922, 
deposits began to increase as early as Septem- 
ber, 1921. In the financial centers the increase 
of deposits represented to some extent the 
growth of balances. due interior banks, and 
the use of these balances in the money market 


~| was partly responsible for the decline of in- 


terest rates. During the nine months ending 
on June 21, 1922, deposits of member banks 
in leading cities increased by $1,359,000,000, 
or about 14 per cent, while loans declined 
$659,000,000, or about 6 per cent. The rise 
in the ratio of deposits to loans from 84 per 
cent on January 7, 1921, to 102.8 per cent on 
June 21, 1921, was indicative of the easier 
credit conditions. This growth of deposits 
during the period of loan liquidation provided 
funds with which member banks paid off their 
obligations with the reserve banks and which 
they invested in Government and _ other 
securities. 

Member banks continued to reduce their 
borrowings at Federal reserve banks until the 
end of July, 1922, when total discounts reached 
the low point of $380,000,000, a decrease 
during the first seven months of the year of 
$700,000,000. This decline in discounts, how- 
ever, did not result in a corresponding reduc- 
tion in total earning assets, since during the 
same period the reserve banks increased their 
holdings of United States securities and ac- 
ceptances by $339,000,000. Throughout the 
year a relative stability of the reserve banks’ 
earning assets resulted from the purchase of 
Government securities and acceptances with 
funds released through the reduction of dis- 
counts. At the opening of the year total dis- 
counts constituted 77 per cent of earning assets 
and United States securities and acceptances 
combined, 23 per cent; at the end of July dis- 
counts had declined to 35 per cent of the earn- 
ing assets and United States securities and 
acceptances increased to 65 per cent; but at the 
end of the year, as a result of increased borrow- 
ing by member banks, discounts increased 
again to 47 per cent and other classes of assets 
decreased to 52 per cent. It is doubtless true 
that the purchases of Government securities 
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and acceptances by the reserve banks by in- 
creasing available funds in the market were an 
indirect influence in making it possible for 
member banks to reduce their borrowings. 
An important influence on the domestic 
credit situation during the past two years has 
been exerted by the importa- 
tion of large amounts of gold. 
Net gold imports in 1922 
amounted to about $225,000,- 
000, compared with about $667,000,000 in 
1921. The difference is due chiefly to the 
fact that nearly all the gold outside of care- 
fully guarded central reserves and tenaciously 
held private hoards had found its way to the 
United States prior to 1922. Only newly 
mined gold was available for export during 
the past year, and its supply was reduced by 
the strike in the Rand. Also the revival of 
trade in India caused a substantial movement 
of gold to that country. Toward the end of 
the year, moreover, gold was exported to 
Canada as the result of the temporary rise of 
the Canadian dollar above parity. But the 
further addition to our gold stock, even though 
smaller than the year before, nevertheless 
exercised a decided effect on domestic credit. 
In normal times, with the world on a gold 
basis, a movement of gold into a country im- 
mediately starts a set of forces in operation 
which soon arrests the current. . Interest rates 
in the importing country decline, exchange 
rates become unfavorable, and gold begins to 
move in the opposite direction. But with a free 
gold market in this country practically alone 
and with most of the world’scurrencies far below 
their par values, gold has continued to come to 
the United States in large amounts, while the 
operation of the normal correctives has been 
slow and uncertsin. Still, our price level has 
advanced and that in England has declined; 
the rate of sterling exchange has gone up 
from $4.30 in September, 1921, to $4.61 in 
December, 1922, and the average value of the 
dollar in the international market has receded 
from 167 per cent of par in September, 1921, on 
the basis of 17 leading currencies, not including 
Germany, to 144 per cent in December, 1922. 


Gold imports 
and the credit 
situation. 





In spite of this evidence of the operation of 
economic correctives, the steady, though dimin- 
ishing, stream of gold to our shores continues 
to add funds to our domestic supply. In 1921 
the imported gold was entirely absorbed by 
the reserve banks, whose earning assets declined 
by nearly $1,000,000,000 more than the stock 
of gold increased, indicating that the reduction 
of borrowings from the reserve banks had more 
than offset the influence of the gold imports 
on the total volume of credit. In 1922 the 
situation was different. While the net impor- 
tation of gold totaled $225,000,000, the decline 
in earning assets of the reserve banks, measuring 
the total of reserve bank credit in the market, 
was nearly $100,000,000 less. Available credit 
at the disposal of American banks has thus been 
augmented during the past year by the impor- 
tation of gold. The persistent import of gold 
from abroad, in the absence of normal cor- 
rectives, and in conjunction with influences 
at work in the domestic credit situation, 
makes the problem of credit control in this 
country more than usually difficult. 


TREASURY FINANCE. 


Finance operations of the Treasury during 
December were centered around the 15th 
of the month, when the fourth installment 
of income and excess-profits taxes fell due. 
The Treasury had called for redemption on 
that date about $700,000,000 of 43 per cent 
Victory notes. There also fell due on the 
same date about $200,000,000 of Treasury 
certificates, the outstanding balance of a 
total of $443,500,000 of tax certificates 
issued 12 months and 64 months before. 
Other obligations falling on that date included 
about $100,000,000 for interest on the public 
debt. 

In order to provide for the immediate cash 
requirements and to cover war-savings cer- 
tificates to be redeemed in cash at the beginning 
of 1923, the Treasury issued two series of Treas- 
ury certificates, one bearing 34 per cent interest 
und maturing in 3 months and the other bearing 
4 per cent interest and maturing in 1 year. and 
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a series of Treasury notes bearing 44 per cent 
interest and maturing in 24 years. The com- 
bined offerings of notes and certificates were 
for $700,000,000, or thereabouts, with the right 
reserved to the Treasury to allot additional 
notes in exchange for 4} per cent Victory 
notes. Under date of December 19 the Treas- 
ury announced that all subscriptions for Treas- 
ury certificates of both series and for Treasury 
notes for which 4? per cent Victory notes or 
Treasury certificates had been tendered in 
payment had been allotted in full, but that 
subscriptions for the Treasury notes had been 
allotted in full only up to amounts not 
exceeding $500,000 for any one subscriber. 
Allotments on subscriptions in larger amounts 
were made upon a graduated scale. Aggregate 
allotments under the several offerings were 
$780,164,100, distributed as follows: 34 per cent 
certificates, $113,743,000; 4 per cent certificates, 
$197,233,000, and 44 per cent notes $469,188,- 
100, as against a total subscription of $848,- 
387,700, as may be seen from the following table 
showing the distribution of both subscriptions 
and allotments of the three issues, by Federal 
reserve districts: 








Subscriptions allotted. 
Subscrip- | | 
Treasury and Federal } 
- tions re- | Treasury | Treasury | Treasury 
reserve districts. ceived. | notes, series| certificates, certificates, 
| 1 Series | _ series 
| 'TM2-1923.| TD-1923. 
vbiapatnapeneaei et Sen ES I. 

in | $163,500 | _ $163,500 |............ leiciimneiiiials 
IN Gs ong enue 49,584,700 | 29,826,800 {$13,266,000 | $6,248,000 
New York........... 374,993,700 147,021,700 | 69, 682, 500 | 132, 289, 500 
Philadelphia-........ 59, 230,400 | 47,063,400 | 1,644,000} 4,641,500 
Cleveland............ 72,622,000 43,673,700 | 6,313,000 | 10,559,000 
Richmond........... 21,439,600 | 15,781,600 1,833,000 | 2,275,000 
CD scien cnnp sone 20,635,400 | 16,319,900 | 888,500 | 3,177,000 
SIND. vicniiésiossnes 108,877,500 71,436,100 | 3,521,000 | 20,768,000 
_ Sabipeeags 30,562,100 | 24,203,200 | 945,500 | 4,846,500 
Minneapolis.......... 13,971,000 | 11,852,000 , 497,500 | 1,621,500 
Kansas City.......... 25, 256,900 | 17,961,000 | 2,189,500 | 3,216,500 
eda cosckabull 21,682,300 | 13,790,800 | 4,889,500 | 3,002,000 
San Francisco. ....... 54,368,600 30,004,400 | 8,073,000 | 4,588,500 
Te 848,387,700 469, 188, 100 /113, 743, 000 | 197, 233, 000 


{ 


In a letter addressed to the banks of the 
country on December 7, Secretary Mellon out- 





lined the purpose of these operations and 
described the Government’s plan of financing 
as follows: 


With the completion of the December financing, the 
Treasury will thus have provided for most of the short- 
dated debt maturing this fiscal year. Aside from the 
balance of war-savings certificates that may remain to be 
refunded there will only be the issues of Treasury certifi- 
cates maturing March 15 and June 15, 1923, both covered 
by the estimated tax payments to be received in those 
months, and the remaining uncalled Victory notes, 
amounting to about $894,000,000 on November 30, 1922. 
Exchanges of these notes for the new Treasury notes now 
offered, and advance redemptions and retirements for the 
sinking fund and on other accounts, may be expected to 
reduce the outstanding amount of uncalled Victory notes 
still further before their maturity. 

I think you will find it interesting in this connection to 
know about the improved prospects of the Treasury for 
this fiscal year and the next fiscal year. The budget 
which was presented to Congress on Monday shows that 
according to the latest revised estimates of receipts and 
expenditures the deficit for the current fiscal year has 
already been reduced to about $274,000,000 as compared 
with an indicated deficit of about $697,000,000 at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, and at the same time holds 
out a real hope that by the end of the year the deficit can 
be entirely overcome by still further reductions in ex- 

nditure and increases of receipts, arising partly from 

urther realization on Government-owned securities and 
aw pao and partly from increased collections of customs 
and internal taxes. The actual receipts and expenditures 
of the Government for the first five months of the current 
fiscal year, through November 30, 1922, support these 
estimates. Total ordinary receipts to that date, on the 
basis of daily Treasury statements, amounted to $1,404,- 
776,456.64, as compared with total expenditures chargeable 
against ordinary receipts amounting to $1,514,314,770.80, 
leaving a deficit for the first five months of only $109,538,- 
314.16. By the end of December this deficit should be 
overcome by the quarterly payment of income and profits 
taxes which falls due in that month, thus leaving a bal- 
anced budget, or perhaps even a small surplus, for the 
first six months of the fiscal year 1923. The pros for 
the second half of the year are likewise favorable. The 
budget estimates for the next fiscal year, 1924, indicate 
a surplus of about $180,000,000, and though it is still too 
early to forecast the actual results, this indicated surplus 
gives some margin to take care of any deficit that may 
possibly remain at the close of the present year, or, if this 
year closes with a balanced budget or a small surplus, can 
be dn, mag to the retirement of debt maturing within the 
fiscal year 1924. For both years 1923 and 1924 the budget 
provides for the regular sinking fund requirements and 
other public debt expenditures chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts, so that any surplus that can be realized in 
either year will mean additional retirements of debt. 

The Treasury is accordingly financing its December 
maturities on a short-term basis, believing that the pros- 


» 2 oP 
pects for the next year or two indicate the cnperge ps of 
substantial retirements of early maturing de 

rent receipts. 


t out of cur- 
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BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND FINANCE, DECEMBER, 1922. 


The volume of production and employment continued upward in November, and prices 
registered a further advance. 

Production.—Contrary to the usual trend at this season of the year, production in basic i 
industries in November continued to increase. Since July, 1921, when production was lower i 
than at any time in recent years, there has been an almost uninterrupted rise month by month. 
The index, illustrated in the chart, in which allowance has been made for seasonal changes, 
shows that production in basic industries during November was 55 per cent higher than in 
July, 1921, and 8 per cent higher than in October, 1922. The chief advances from October 
to November were in mill consumption of cotton, which reached a monthly total exceeded 
only once since 1917, and in the production of pig iron, which was larger than at any time in 
the past two years. Building operations were maintained on a large scale, despite the ap- 
proach of winter. 

Final estimates for the year placed the yield of all principal crops ahead of 1921, except 
that of corn, which was unusually large in 1921. As a result of these larger yields and the 
higher prices as well, the total farm value of crops grown in 1922, based on prices received at 
the farm, as of December 1, is estimated to be 25 per cent larger than in 1921, but 17 per cent 
less than in 1920. 


| Increased production was accompanied by continued heavy freight movement. The 


- - Vy a ae 


total number of railroad cars loaded during November was substantially larger than in the 
corresponding month of previous years, although 5 per cent less than in October. The de- 
cline in the demand for cars and a further decrease in the proportion of cars out of repair have 
resulted in a considerable reduction in the freight-car shortage. 
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Demand for labor continued to increase, as shown by the volume of employment at in- 
dustrial establishments. Local shortages of labor were reported by steel mills, textile mills, 
and building contractors in eastern districts, but some surplus of common labor was reported 
from agricultural districts. 

Wholesale prices.—Wholesale prices advanced during November and reached the highest 
level since March, 1921. The rise of two points in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index to 156 
was due chiefly to advances in the prices of farm products, foods, and clothing, which rose to 
the highest point of the year. These advances more than offset the decline in the prices of 
fuels and metals. 

Volume of trade.—Wholesale trade in lines reporting to Federal reserve banks was sub- 
stantially larger during November than in the corresponding month last year. Sales of de- 
partment stores and mail-order houses during November were also larger than a year ago, and 
reports of Christmas trade thus far received indicate sales larger than in either 1920 or 1921. 
The volume of payments by check was 7 per cent smaller in November than in October, due 
partly to the smaller number of business days, but was 10 per cent larger than in November, 
1921. 

Bank credit.—During the period between November 22 and December 20, Federal reserve 
banks have been called upon to supply the extra currency needs of holiday trade, and this 
demand is reflected in an increase of $157,000,000 in Federal reserve note circulation, bringing 
the total to the highest point for the year. A decline of $43,000,000 in gold reserves is largely 
due to increased use of gold for currency purposes. The total earning assets of the Federal 
reserve banks rose during the period $145,000,000, partly in response to the demand for cur- 
rency and partly in consequence of heavy Government debt operations on December 15. 

In the four weeks prior to December 13 the loans and investments of member banks in 
leading cities were little changed, though in the latter part of the period a renewed demand 
was manifested for commercial loans, offset to some extent by a decline in investments. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The final estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture place the crops of wheat, oats, rye, 
and barley above those of last year, with sub- 
stantially increased farm values. Corn, though 
it amounted to less than last year’s bumper 
crop, shows a 47 per cent increase in farm 
value. Record production was made in rye, 
white and sweet potatoes, and hay. All 
crops, based on their farm value December 1, 
are worth $7,572,890,000, or $1,842,978,000 
more than their value in 1921. Cotton, to- 
bacco, and grains are enjoying the most satis- 
factory prices, whereas the potato crop, though 
cunaincsbiy larger than last year’s, is worth 
34 per cent less. 

e areas sown to winter wheat and to rye 
this fall were 46,069,000 acres and 5,508,000 
acres, reductions compared with last year of 
3.2 per cent and 11.3 per cent, respectively. 
The condition of winter wheat on December 1 
was 79.5, as compared with 76.0 a year ago and 
a 10-year average of 87.9. Drought retarded 
growth and reduced expected acreage of wheat 
and other fall-sown grains in some sections of 
district No. 10 (Kansas City). However, in 
the larger areas of the grain-producing regions, 
where conditions during the fall were favorable 
to rapid growth, the wheat has gone into the 
winter in excellent condition. inter crops 
have been making good bas, ore in district 
No. 8 (St. Louis) and in district No. 12 (San 
Francisco). Reports from all the cereal-pro- 
ducing States of the former district show less 
Hessian-fly damage than usual, owing to gen- 
eral observance of fly-free dates in seeding. ‘The 
ee of the corn crop is housed and 
unusually large quantities are being cribbed for 
feeding on farms. 


Grain Movements. 


November grain receipts at 17 interior cen- 
ters showed the usual seasonal decline, but 
amounted to 103,497,694 bushels, or 76 per 
cent more than a year ago. Receipts of wheat 
totaled 43,779,375 bushels, a decrease of only 
10 per cent, compared with October, and showed 
actual increases at Omaha and St. Louis. 
Corn receipts were 24,021,799 bushels, 66 per 
cent above the November average for the years 
1919-1921. Receipts of rye maintained their 
unprecedented level and, as a result of largely 
increased receipts at Chicago, approximated the 
October total. 


Cotton 


The final estimate of the cotton crop is 
9,964,000 bales, a reduction of 171,000 bales 





from previous estimates. Although materially 
smaller than the average for recent years, the 
year’s crop is the fourth most valuable ever 
grown. On December 20 the price of middling 
upland at New Orleans was 26 cents, as com- 

ared with 25.87 cents on November 15. 

tton ginned prior to December 1 amounted 
to 9,318,144 bales, as compared with 7,639,961 
bales and 10,141,293 bales during the corre- 
sponding periods in 1921 and 1920. Stocks 
on hand at mills and public warehouses on 
November 30 totaled 5,919,520 bales, as com- 
pared with 6,948,300 bales a year ago. In- 
creased shipments of cotton abroad during the 
last few months have been in part responsible 
for the gain in total exports. 

The Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture 
reports an estimated saving to cotton growers 
of $24,000,000 ye the campaign against 
the weevil during the fall of 1921 and the spring 
of 1922. The fight is to be continued through- 
out the cotton regions of the Southwest, and 
similar Compete are planned against the 
chinch bug and Hessian fly by bankers and 
business men cooperating with the farmers. 


Tobacco. 


The December estimate places the tobacco 
crop at 1,324,840,000 pounds, representing a 
farm value of $306,162,000. e increased 
value compared with last year is a result both 
of the larger yield and of higher prices which 

revailed in all markets. Total sale for pro- 
ucers previous to December 1, 1922, are esti- 
mated at 166,600,589 pounds—about 51 per 
cent of the estimated production. 
igar manufacturers in district No. 3 (Phila- 
delphia) report a slight seasonal slackening of 
demand, but appreciably less than is usual 
during the sind The holiday business has 
been very large, in excess of 1921 according to 
the majority of cigar makers. Owing to the 
small stocks held by jobbers and dealers, the 
present rate of production will probably con- 
tinue during January, as some manufacturers 
will be glad to accumulate a stock of cigars. 
Prices have remained firm, with slight advances 
on cigars imported from the West Indies. 
Prices of leaf tobacco have also held firm and 
range from 15 to 40 per cent higher than last 
year, with relatively better prices being 
obtained for common and medium than for 
fine grades. No scarcity of any grade of 
tobacco except Havana is reported. The 
quality of Connecticut shade-grown leaf has 
cured out to be much better than was antic- 
ipated earlier in the fall, and has been bought 
very heavily during the month. 
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Fruit. 


Shipments of citrus fruit from California 
during November, 1922, were slightly greater 
than during the same month last year. The 
price of oranges was considerably lower than 
during October or November, 1921, but a 
shortage of lemons’ maintained lemon prices at 
a high level. The condition of the fruit in 
Florida has been improved by cooler weather 
in recent weeks. ere is an active demand 
at satisfactory prices, and shipments from 
Florida are in excess of those of last year, in 
spite of continued reports of shortage of re- 
frigerator cars. The apple crop in district No. 
12 (San Francisco) has ste unusually slow in 
coming to market, first on account of car 
shortage and now because growers are unwill- 
ing to market their fruit at prevailing prices, 
which are low as a result of the large supply of 
apples in the East. 


Live stock. 


Movement of live stock to market showed 
the usual seasonal decline, but was very much 
heavier than during the corresponding period 
in 1921. Receipts of cattle and calves, hogs, 
sheep, horses, and mules were larger than those 
of last November, but hog receipts alone reg- 
istered an increase over last month. Novem- 
ber receipts of cattle and calves decreased 21 
per cent as compared with last month, and re- 
ceipts of sheep decreased 29 per cent, while 
receipts of hogs increased 24 per cent. 

Improvement. in the condition of cattle and 
of ranges is reported from all stock-raising 
districts, and was particularly marked in dis- 
trict No. 11 (Dallas). A fairly general rainfall 
in Texas has benefited pasturage, and this 
improvement, accompanied by mild weather, 
has lessened the necessity for feeding. The 
condition of live stock in district No. 8 (St. 
Louis) is exceptionally good. Reduced re- 
ceipts during November at the principal 
markets in district No. 10 (Kansas City) indi- 
cate an abatement in the heavy movement of 
cattle from the southwest range country. 
However, the situation is still grave, as the 
rains and snows came too late to benefit the 
ranges, and the supply of feed grown is insuffi- 
cient for the winter. In Oklahoma improved 
wheat pasture and mild weather have done 
much to counteract the effects of scarce and 
high-priced feeds. Range conditions in dis- 
trict No. 12 (San Francisco) were greatly im- 
proved by rains and light snows of November 
and early December, and live stock are reported 
to have entered the winter in good condition. 
Winter feeding has begun and, with few excep- 





tions, supplies of hay are ample in this district. 
The movement of stockers and feeders to the 
country is not as heavy as in October, but 
heavier than a year ago, and demand, espe- 
cially in the Pacific Northwest, continues to 
gain strength. Broader demand for the better 
grades of stocker and feeder cattle was a sig- 
nificant feature of the November trade in dis- 
trict No. 11 (Dallas). 


MINING. 
Coal. 

Operations at coal mines have been main- 
tained at a high level ever since September. 
November production of bituminous coal totaled 
45,262,000 tons, as compared with 45,154,000 
tons in October and 35,955,000 tons in Novem- 
ber, 1921. Despite the drastic curtailment for 
four months due to the strike, aggregate bitu- 
minous production has been almost as large 
in 1922 as in 1921, although much smaller than 
in other recent years. Production is still much 
hampered by car shortage, particularly in the 
West Virginia and Kentucky fields. The cold 
weather in December brought an active de- 
mand for steam coal from large industrial users 
and also from householders who are unable to 
secure anthracite. Sales of high volatile gas 
coals, on the other hand, diminished in the 
early part of December, as railroads and public 
utilities had covered their immediate needs 
and shipments through the Lakes were stopped 
for the season. As a result of this variation 
in demand, district No. 3 (Philadelphia) re- 
ports that the price of steam coals increased 
about 50 cents a ton during December, while 
the quotations for high volatile gas coals were 
from 25 cents to $1 a ton lower. 

Production of anthracite coal amounted to 
8,385,000 tons in November, as compared with 
8,530,000 tons in October and 6,859,000 tons 
in November, 1921. The mine output in the 
first two weeks of December was at a slightly 
higher rate than in November and is the largest 
on record for this season of the year. Car sup- 
ply has been reasonably adequate, although 
district No. 3 (Philadelphia) reports that the 

oor condition of cars and locomotives in the 
cranton district has caused some mines to 
reduce their output. As a result of the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court that the 
Kohler Act is unconstitutional, several mines 
under the city of Scranton have resumed opera- 
tions. Some price advances were recorded at 
mines and retail yards during December, but 
these tend to be small on account of the close 
supervision of Government agents. 
anufacture of beehive coke expanded 30 
per cent during November, while the output of 
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by-product plants was 4 per cent larger than in 
October. This increased supply is being rapidly 
absorbed by industrial users, who have been in- 
creasing their operations, and by retail coal 
dealers who are selling it to householders ag a 
substitute for anthracite coal. The result of 
this enlarged demand was the ending of the 
decline in coke prices which had continued for 
four months and an upward movement in the 
third week of December. 


Petroleum. 


Average daily production of petroleum con- 
tinues to increase and totaled 1,596,000 bar- 
rels in November, as compared with 1,524,000 
barrels in October. Stocks of oil at the end of 
November totaled 275,856,000 barrels, which 
was an increase of 1,418,000 barrels for the 
month. The number of new wells completed 
increased from 1,388 in October to 1,450 in 
November. The number of new wells com- 
pleted in district No. 10 (Kansas City) in- 
creased by 58 during November, and the daily 
new production showed an increase of 16 per 
cent for the month. Drilling operations, how- 
ever, showed a slight seasonal decline, from 
2,370 rigs and wells on November 1 to 2,307 on 
December 1. The daily average production 
in the States of Kansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
and Colorado increased 7 per cent during No- 
vember. Productive activity also increased 
in district No. 12 (San ln Daily 
average production was 8 per cent larger in 
November than in October, while new produc- 
tion showed an increase of 16 per cent. Con- 
sumption was slightly higher than in October, 
but stocks showed a further accumulation. 

The petroleum fields of district No. 11 (Dal- 
las) report a reduction of activity during 
November. The daily average production for 
the entire district was 7 per cent smaller than 
in October, most of the curtailment occurrin 
in the Texas coastal field. The number o 
new wells completed decreased by 67 in Novem- 
ber and the initial production was 14 per cent 
less. Price advances were reported early in 
December in the North Louisiana district, and 
the price of Mexia oil was raised from $1.25 
per barrel to $1.35 per barrel on December 15. 

There has recently been a considerable de- 
cline in the denind: for gasoline and asphalt, 
but other refinery products are selling well. 
Sales of lubricating oils have been increasin 
steadily for several months, as a result o 
improvement in the general industrial situa- 
tion. Demand for kerosene has also been 


strong, as a result of extensive use of small 
heating stoves this winter. 








Metals. 


The copper market has been strong during 
December, and prices have shown a distinct 
upward tendency. Refined electrolytic copper 
delivered at New York was quoted at 14.625 
cents on December 19, as compared with 13.90 
cents on November 20. This advance in 
prices is ascribed to a steady decline in the 
quantity of surplus metal, to the rise in sterling 
exchange, and to the reported negotiations 
concerning a loan to Germany. Mine produc- 
tion of copper totaled 102,593,000 pounds in 
November, which was 1 per cent less than in 
October, but over four and one-half times as 
large as in November, 1921. 

The price of zinc softened considerably in 
the last week of November, but showed some 
recovery in December. Lead prices, on the 
other hand, were well maintained until the 
third week of December, when imports from 
Mexico and Canada caused some weakening 
in the demand. Production of slab zinc 
aggregated 40,200 tons in November, an in- 
crease of less than 1 per cent, while the produc- 
tion of lead was about 3 per cent greater than 
in October. District No. 10 (Raabens City) 
reports that there was a marked improvement 
in prices of both zinc and lead ores during 
Novembe -, which resulted in increased minin 
operations. Shipping facilities have been muc 
improved, due to an arrangement with the 
railroads by which coal gondola cars are used 
to ship metal ore east. 

Silver production was further curtailed in 
November and aggregated 4,869,905 ounces, 
which was 6 per cent less than in October and 
12 per cent less than the maximum output of 
August. Factory consumption of tin was 14 
per cent less in November than in October. 


MANUFACTURES. 
Food products. 

Production of wheat flour during November 
amounted to 13,424,000 barrels, compared 
with 13,581,000 barrels in October and 10,166,- 
000 barrels in November, 1921. Production of 
11 leading mills in district No. 8 (St. Louis) was 
385,306 bestele, the largest output for any 
month this year, and an increase of 5 per cent 
and of 48 per cent as compared with last 
month and November last year. Demand, 
both foreign and domestic, was very slack, 
however, until after the first week in Decem- 
ber, when advances in the price of wheat stim- 
ulated buying. Thirty millers in district No. 
7 (Chicago) produced 386,195 barrels of flour, 
increases of 4.5 per cent and 49 per cent as 
compared with last month and November, 1921. 
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District No. 10 (Kansas City) reports’a total 
output of 2,014,252 barrels, a decrease of 2.5 
per cent compared with last month, but an 
increase of 27 per cent compared with the cor- 


responding period a year ago. A moderate | 1 
d butd 


export demand was reporte omestic buy- 
ing was curtailed by uncertainty as to deliver 
and by the approach of the inventory period. 
In district No. 9 (Minneapolis) production of 
flour increased from 3,057,988 barrels in Octo- 
ber to 3,103,178 barrels in November, which is 
33 per cent larger than last November’s output. 
ifty packing companies in the United 
States reporting to district No. 7 (hioag) 
show a decrease of 22.4 per cent in dollar sales 
compared with October, but an increase of 
16.7 per cent over a year ago. The same con- 
dition prevails in district No. 10 (Kansas City), 
reflecting decreased slaughtering operations. 
Hog purchases by packers, however, were 20.8 
er cent more than during October, and the 
argest number purchased in any month since 
June, With wholesale prices of all meats, ex- 
cept lamb, relatively low, the packers report 
an increased vraag for their products, owing 
to increased employment and improved busi- 
ness conditions. Export demand also con- 
tinues active and reduced shipments are the 
result of limited supplies. Consigned stocks of 
lard already abroad continue to decline be- 
cause of the rapidity in the sale of consign- 
ments on sae and pinusually heavy demand 
for fats was a featufe of the month’s trade. 
Cold-storage supplies are lower than they have 
been for some months, but stocks of pork and 
lard at Kansas City showed an increase com- 
pared with last month and with a year ago. 


Textiles. 


Although a slight seasonal check has: been 
noted in the buying of many textile products, 
demand is still good, and production has been 
maintained at a high point. In fact, many 
mills throughout the country have been operat- 
ing night shifts, and the consumption of raw 
cotton by mills during November totaled 
577,561 bales, which, with the exception of 
January, 1920, is the largest figure attained 
since November, 1917. Furthermore, the vol- 
ume of unfilled orders on the books of many 
of the mills on November 29 was reported by 
districts No. 3 (Philadelphia), No. 5 (Rich- 
mond), and No. 6 (Atlanta) to be sufficient to 
insure production at close to capacity for the 
next few months. In the Atlanta district 
unfilled orders for goods were smaller than at 
the end of October, but those for goods and 
yarns exceeded the corresponding figures for 





November 30, 1921, by 77 per cent and 114 
per cent, respectively. Production and ship- 
ments by the same mills were greater than 
during October and from 20 to 50 per cent 
er than during November of last year. 
Stocks, on the other hand, were smaller. Re- 
ports from finishers of cotton fabrics from 
various sections of the country indicate that a 
larger volume of business was a in November 
than in October. 

In woolen textiles, also, production increased 
during November, as indicated by statistics of 
raw wool consumption and of active machinery. 
Woolen spindles were no more active than in 
October, but considerably more so than during 
last November. Worsted spindles, on the 
other hand, continued the recovery from last 
a agen were 90 per cent active in 

ovember. e greatest improvement oc- 
curred in loom activity—both the wide and 
the narrow looms were over 80 per cent active, 
the highest point reached since the spring of 
1920. The mill consumption of wool durin 
November was 63,313,000 pounds, expresse 
in terms of grease equivalent, showing an in- 
crease of 6.8 per cent above the figure for 
October, and an increase of 18 per cent above 
that for last November. District No. 3 (Phila- 
delphia) reports that in spite of the usual mid- 
winter lull, evident in December, sufficient 
orders had been previously booked by spinners 
to keep nearly all available spindles in oper- 
ation. Furthermore, finished stocks are low. 
The raw wool market in district No. 7 (Chicago) 
was active during November, but shipments 
from Chicago were only two-thirds of those of 
October. Prices of raw wools, particularly the 
medium grades, and also of yarns, have re- 
mained firm since their recent rise. 

Deliveries of raw silk to American mills 
during November, 35,467 bales, or 6 per 
cent less than in October, exceeded all figures 
recorded for previous months. Imports fell 
off from the maximum reached in October, but 
were larger than deliveries, and stocks in ware- 
houses attained a new high point of 47,159 


bales. The demand for both broad and thrown 
silk was greater this fall than a year ago, and 
mill production in district No. 3 (Philadelphia) 


averaged about 75 per cent of capacity early in 
December. Reports from the Philadelphia 
district, however, indicate that there was some 
recession in demand, largely seasonal, after 
November 15. ‘Loom activity among the mills 
in Paterson was slightly higher on December 16 
than on November 18, and in the North Hudson 
section during the same period there was 
also an increase in operations. The raw silk 
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market, according to reports from district No. 
3 (Philadelphia), has weakened since November 
1, and rising prices were halted. Quotations 
on finished goods were also lowered. 

Seasonal declines occurred in the demand 
for clothing during November, according to 
reports from districts No. 2 (New York), No. 
7 (Chicago), and No. 8 (St. Louis). Data from 
the New York district indicate that the sales 
of women’s clothing are relatively better than 
those of men’s apparel, as the former showed 
an increase of 54 per cent as compared with 
November, 1921, whereas the latter decreased 7 
per cent. Orders booked, production, and 
shipments by seven tailors to the trade in dis- 
trict No. 7 (Chicago) were all less than the 
corresponding figures for October, but about 
70 per cent above those for November of last 

ear. 
‘ Production of underwear by 33 mills durin 
November increased 14 per cent as compare 
with October. Unfilled orders increased 20 
per cent and shipments 15 per cent. Pro- 
duction by 49 mills totaled 599,891 dozens, as 
compared with 702,614 dozens by 57 mills in 
November, 1921, giving about the same aver- 

e output per mill. Mills in district No. 3 
(Philade phia) reported decreases in produc- 
tion both as compared with October and with 
November, 1921. Orders booked for winter 
underwear, however, were over four times as 
large and unfilled orders were nearly five times 
is Tome as a year ago. Shipments were also 
larger than during last November. 

tatistics showing conditions in the hosiery 
industry in districts No. 3 (Philadelphia) and 
No. 6 (Atlanta) indicate better business in 
November than during both October and the 
receding November. Fewer orders were 
booked in October by the Philadelphia district 
manufacturers, but as compared with a year 
ago this item doubled in both districts, and the 
volume of unfilled orders on hand at the end 
of the month was larger, although both ship- 
ments and cancellations have also increased. 


Iron and steel. 


The iron and steel industry continues to re- 
port great activity. Mill operations averaged 
about 80 per cent of capacity in the latter part 
of Duceniber, as compared with 70 per cent of 
capacity a month previously. Production of 

ig iron mounted from 2,638,000 tons in Octo- 
er to 2,850,000 tons in November, while out- 
put of steel ingots increased from 2,872,000 
tons to 2,889,000 tons. The market for steel 
strengthened during December as a result of a 
steady flow of new orders for delivery in the 
25691—23——-2 





first quarter of 1923 and of improvement in 
shipping facilities and labor supply. Many 
railroad embargoes have been removed, and the 
car supply is more adequate, so that the ac- 
cumulated tonnage in mill yards is being 
rapidly reduced. The scarcity of common 
labor has been somewhat relieved, due to the 
seasonal reduction in farm work, but numer- 
ous wage increases and bonus payments are 
reported. 

Sales of pig iron were heavy during the first 
week of December, and the large demand re- 
sulted in a rise in price quotations. Foreign 
iron continues to be received at Atlantic ports, 
but has not seriously diminished the business 
of domestic producers. Finished steel products 
are also moving well in district No. 3 (Phila- 
delphia), although there is some reduction in 
structural steel sales to builders. Orders for 
sheets continue to exceed shipments at both 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, and demand for wire 
and nails in December were exceptionally large 
for a winter month. Production, shipments, 
and new orders of stoves and furnaces in dis- 
trict No. 7 (Chicago) declined considerably in 
November, but were each over twice as large 
as in November, 1921. November sales of 
agricultural implements were also larger than 
in the corresponding month of 1921, although 
only about baa hell as large as in October. 
Manufacturers of wire rope, stoves, farm imple- 
ments, railway supplies, and boilers in district 
No. 8 (St. Louis) all reported sales in November 
higher than those a year ago, the increases 
ranging from 18 per cent for boilers to 42 per 
cent for wire rope. 


Automobiles. 


Production and shipments of automobiles 
failed to show. their usual seasonal decline in 
November, and have only moderately cur- 
tailed their schedules during the first half of 
December. The output of passenger cars 

egated 215,408 in November, an increase 
of 0.6 per cent, while the production of 20,876 
trucks was 1.4 per cent greater than the Octo- 
ber total. Factory shipments of automobiles 
were only slightly smaller than in October and 
were twice as large as in November, 1921. 
Automobile body manufacturers in district 
No. 4 (Cleveland) report that many orders for 
future shipment are being received, and that 
there is no noticeable decline in factory opera- 
tions. Sales of truck manufacturers are quite 
ae are and companies are reducing their 
production schedules. 

Tire manufacturers are still maintainin 
heavy schedules, as the increased use of close 
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cars is resulting in much winter driving, 
which is particularly hard on tires. Low tire 
prices have reduced the repairing of old tires 
and increased the consumption of tires per car 
during the past year. 


Leather and shoes. 


Prices of Chicago packer hides dropped 
sharply in the first week of December, with the 
result that the volume of sales totaled 570,000 
in a single week. Calf and goat skins are 
also lower, although the imports of goat skins 
from China are unusually small. Prices of New 
Zealand sheepskins are still very high and 
sales have been curtailed. 

Sole leather production was 4 per cent less 
in November than in October, but most of 
this difference was due to the greater number 
of working days in October. Both produc- 
tion and sales of leather increased in district 
No. 7 (Chicago) and sales were larger than a 
year ago. In district No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
sales of most kinds of leather decreased in 
November, due to the desire to reduce inven- 
tories. Tanners of sheepskins are operating 
their plants at capacity. Hat and chamois 
leather continue to sell freely and demand for 
fleshings by glove manufacturers is increasing. 
Belting sales declined slightly in November, 
but recovered in the early part of December. 

Patent leather and suede leather continue 
to be in general demand for women’s shoes. 
Various designs of cut-outs are the prevailing 
style feature. Manufacturers in district No. 8 
(St. Louis) report that men’s shoes are in 
better demand than women’s, due to uncer- 
tainty as to spring styles. Shoe production 
declined in November, but the daily rate of 
production was higher than in October in dis- 
tricts No. 3 (Philadelphia) and No. 7 (Chicago). 
Reports from 22 retail shoe stores in the Phila- 
delphia district show that sales were slightly 
larger in November than in October and that 
the rate of turnover during the last five 
months was considerably higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1921. 


Paper. 


Production of newsprint during November 
totaled 127,983 tons, a decrease of 2 per cent 
from the figure for October and an increase of 
10 per cent above that for November of last 
year. Shipments exceeded production, and 


stocks were consequently reduced. 

October statistics, the latest available for 
wood pulp and the other grades of paper, show 
seasonal increases in production, shipments, 
and consumption of wood pulp. The last two 





items reached the highest point in over two 
years, and stocks on hand at the end of Octo- 
ber were the smallest recorded in the last four 
years. The production of all of the important 
grades of paper was considerably larger than 
during any month of 1921, and all except news- 
sang and paperboard exceeded previous figures 
or 1922. 

Reports from district No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
indicate a seasonal, decline in orders booked 
by paper manufacturers during December, but 
most of the mills were operating at capacity 
on accumulated orders, and a fairly large num- 
ber of future orders were being received. 
Wholesalers in district No. 7 (Chicago) report 
that November sales and stocks on hand at 
the end of the month were larger than for 
November, 1921. Consumption of paper in 
district No. 4 (Cleveland) was large in Novem- 
ber, but orders placed with mills fell off in 
December, preceding the merchants’ inven- 
tory period. 


Lumber. 


Unusual activity for late fall was noted in 
the lumber market during November and 
early December. With weather favorable for 
construction, with active buying on the part 
of railroads, automobile plants, furniture man- 
ufacturers, and other industrial users, and 
with improved transportation facilities, ship- 
ments from the mills continued to be large 
throughout that period. Although good 
weather permitted production to be main- 
tained at a high point, the output of a number 
of associations was exceeded by their ship- 
ments. Orders were also received by the mills 
at a steady rate until the middle of December, 
but about that time some recessions in buying 
were reported from various local markets. 
Prices of both the softwoods and the hard- 
woods advanced during the month ending 
December 15. 

Production during November by 572 mills 
totaled 1,235,748,000 feet, as compared with 
1,306,047,000 feet by 564 mills in October 
and 812,900,000 feet by 475 mills during last 
November. Business among the mills of the 
Southern Pine Association in districts No. 6 
(Atlanta) and No. 11 (Dallas) was particularly 
good during November. Both shipments and 
orders booked exceeded production in the At- 
lanta district, and all three of these items were 
larger than the corresponding figures for Octo- 
ber and last November. In district No. 7 
(Chicago) purchasing of new railroad equip- 
ment was the feature of the lumber industry 
during November, but the building and indus- 
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trial demand continued to be strong. Western 
producers suffered more from transportation 
difficulties than did the mills in the South. 
Hence shipments from the associations in dis- 
trict No. 12 (San Francisco) were curtailed 
during November, and figures of production 
indicate the usual seasonal declines. All items, 
however, materially exceeded those of Novem- 
ber, 1921. Unfilled orders of most of the 
associations at the end of November were 
fairly large. 
BUILDING. 


Building operations in November were 
unusually large for that season of the year, 
due to a marked revival in residential con- 
struction. The total value of contracts 
awarded in seven Federal reserve districts 
(compiled from statistics gathered by the 
F. W. Dodge Co.) aggregated $219,351,000 
during November, which was only 1.3 per 
cent less than in October and was 24 per cent 
greater than in November, 1921. Decreases 
from October totals were recorded in the 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Chicago 
districts, ranging from 0.03 per cent in district 
No. 1 (Boston) to 17.2 per cent in district No. 
3 (Philadelphia). Increases were reported by 
the New York, Richmond, and Minneapolis 
districts, the largest amounting to 19.5 per 
cent in district No. 2 (New York). The value 
of residential contracts let increased in Novem- 
ber for all districts, except Philadelphia and 
Richmond, and totaled $117,515,000 for the 
seven Federal reserve districts. Statistics of 
number and value of building permits are 
published on page 100. 

Building material prices continued to rise 
during November and reached the highest 
level since January, 1921. Shipments of 
cement were much smaller than in October 
and production was slightly curtailed. Brick 
output has been very large this fall, and dis- 
trict No. 3 (Philadelphia) reports that manu- 
facturers have sufficient orders on hand to 
keep plants operating at capacity for several 
weeks. 

TRANSPORTATION. 


, 


Traffic congestion was materially relieved 
during November. The average car shortage 
in the last week of the month was 133,786 
cars, as compared with 179,239 cars in the last 
week of October. The shortage of box cars 
was reduced about 26 per cent, while the 
shortage of coal cars was reduced over 9 per 
cent. There was an increase in the supply 





of cars and locomotives, due to a reduction in 
the amount of bad-order equipment and to an 
increase in the production of new cars and 
locomotives. The number of freight cars 
awaiting repairs on December 1 was 226,288, 
which was 9.5 per cent less than on November 
1, and 34 per cent less than the maximum for 
1922 on August 1. The production of loco- 
motives in November totaled 159, an increase 
of 9.6 per cent. The volume of unfilled orders 
for locomotives, which has shown an almost 
uninterrupted growth since January, con- 
tinued to accumulate. 

Car loadings decreased 4.6 per cent in 
November, but this compares with an average 
decrease of 17.4 per cent from October to 
November in the three preceding years. The 
most substantial reductions occurred in the 
loadings of ore and of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise. Coke loadings increased 18 per 
cent and were the largest in the year, while 
loadings of forest products, grain, and coal 
showed less pronounced gains. The loadings 
of all the railroad operating groups, except 
the Pocahontas, decreased during November. 
The most marked reduction was reported by 
the northwestern railroads and amounted to 
about 15 per cent. 


TRADE. 
Wholesale trade. 


Owing to the shortness of the month and a 
seasonal slackening of buying by retailers in 
many lines, wholesale trade was less during 
November than in the preceding month. The 
recessions in groceries, Leowetan were so small 
as to be attributed in most cases to the 
smaller number of business days in November. 
The greatest declines in sales below the 
October figures occurred in dry goods, shoes, 
and auto supplies. As compared with No- 
vember, 1921, reports from all districts indicate 
increases in practically every line. The only 
exceptions were found in the case of shoes and 
drugs. Sales of the former were smaller than 
during the same month last year in districts 
No. 2 (New York), No. 6 (Atlanta), and No. 7 
(Chicago), but were materially larger in some 
of the other districts. Drug sales declined in 
districts No. 8 (St. Louis) and No. 10 (Kansas 
City), but in district No. 2 (New York) were 
larger than for any November of the three 

receding years. ‘Trading in hardware and 
wharves. showed increases of from 2 to 25 
per cent as compared with November of last 
year, and sales of farm implements more than 
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doubled in districts No. 10 (Kansas City) and 
No. 11 (Dallas). The dry goods business was 
in most instances materially larger than a year 
ago, and groceries were moderately so. The 
table on page 105 gives detailed figures of whole- 
sale trade. 


Retail trade. 

Retail distribution during November was in 
slightly smaller volume than during October, 
but was materially larger than during the 
corresponding period last year. The usual 
decline in November sales of clothing was 
artially counteracted by the increases in 
Chaietoiee buying during the month. Improved 
employment conditions and generally higher 
wages, together with increased distribution of 
Christmas savings funds have been contribut- 
ing factors in the larger volume of holiday 
trade this year. Although utility goods are 
still in the greatest demand, a marked increase 
in purchases of luxuries is reported. A survey 
of department store sales during the first 14 
days of December, 1922 and 1921, made by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, shows an 
increase of 8 per cent over last year, the same 
as the November percentage of increase over 
the corresponding period in 1921. This would 
indicate that holiday sales have increased in 
about the same proportion as ordinary sales. 
As compared with last month, department store 
sales decreased in districts No. 2 (New York), 
No. 6 (Atlanta), No. 9 (Minneapolis), No. 11 
(Dallas), and No. 12 (San Francisco). In- 
creased sales as compared with last November 
were reported in all Federal reserve districts 
except district No. 9 (Minneapolis). Increases 
ranged from 0.4 per cent in district No. 11 
(Dallas) to 16 per cent in districts No. 4 
(Cleveland) and No. 7 (Chicago). Stocks 
increased during the month in all districts 
except No. 5 (Richmond), No. 10 (Kansas 
City), and No. 11 (Dallas). Compared with the 
corresponding date last year, stocks . were 
smaller in all districts except No. 1 (Boston), 
No. 2 (New York), No. 5 (Richmond), and 
No. 9 (Minneapolis). The rate of turnover 
continues to increase, while the ratio of out- 
standing orders to purchases for 1921 dropped 
from 8.2 to 7.4 during November. 


PRICES. 


There were varying indications of the trend 
of wholesale prices in the United States during 
November. According to the index of the 
Federal Reserve Board prices fell 1 point, 
from 165 in October to 164 in November, 





whereas the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
showed an increase of 2 points, from 154 in 
October to 156 in November. 

Both indexes, however, showed that almost 
all agricultural products were still increasing, 
particularly wheat and cotton. Coal, coke, and 
pig-iron prices continued their decline. The 
rise which has occurred in steel products since 
early spring came to an end with a November 
drop in most items, except rails, which con- 
tinued to advance. 

It was in the consumers’ goods group that 
the main difference between the two indexes 
occurred. The Federal Reserve Board index 
showed that this group remained unchanged, 
whereas prices of finished goods in the Bureau - 
of Labor index as recomputed by the board 
showed an increase of 3 points. 

The movement of wel prices was mainly up- 
ward—flour, sugar, coffee, tea, butter, eggs, 
and apples increasing. There were also in- 
creases in the prices of cotton and woolen 
cloths. 

The groups of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index moved as follows: Farm products up 5 
points, cloths and clothing up 4 points, foods, 
chemicals and drugs and house furnishings u 
3 points each, building materials and miscel- 
laneous commodities up 2 points, fuel and light- 
ing down 8 points, and metals and metal prod- 
ucts down 2 points. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


Commercial failures during November were 
fewer in number, and the liabilities involved 
were less than during November, 1921. A sea- 
sonal increase over the October data occurred 
in bothitems. The figures are still rather large 
as compared with those of 1920 and prior years, 
but are well below the average for the early 
months of this year. Liabilities for all dis- 
tricts during November totaled $40,265,297, 
showing an increase of 16 per cent over the 
October figure and a decline of 25 per cent be- 
low that of last November. Liabilities were 
smaller than during October only in districts 
No. 1 (Boston), No. 9 (Minneapolis), and No. 
10 (Kansas City). As compared with a year 
ago they were larger in districts No. 1 (Boston), 

o. 2 (New York), No. 3 (Philadelphia), and 
No. 8 (St. Louis). The greatest increase 
within the past year was 24 per cent in district 
No. 2 (New York), and the greatest decline, 
amounting to 68 per cent, occurred in district 
No. 10 (Kansas City). Other large decreases 


in liabilities were 48 per cent in district No. 6 
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(Atlanta), 63 per cent in district No. 9 (Minne- 
——: and 61 per cent in district No. 11 
(Dallas). It will be noted that the four above- 
mentioned districts are all in agricultural sec- 
tions. The number of failures exceeded the 
corresponding data for November, 1921, only 
in districts No. 1 (Boston), No. 8 (St. Louis), 
and No. 12 (San Francisco). The number for 
all districts totaled 1,737 during November, 
1,708 during October, and 1,988 during Novem- 
ber, 1921. Detailed figures are given in the 
table on page 93. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Industrial concerns in all parts of the United 
States reported further increases in numbers 
of employees during November. The United 
States Employment Service reports that 1,428 
firms added 44,653 employees in November, 
as compared to an increase of 52,867 employ- 
ees in October. In the three months period 
ending November 30 these concerns increased 
their forces by 126,188, or about 8 per cent. 
Increases were reported in November by 12 
of the 14 major industrial groups, and the 
only , serious reduction occurred at plants 
manufacturing stone, clay, and glass products. 
The eastern industrial districts report a strong 
demand for many types of skilled labor and 
for common labor, whereas the agricultural 
districts report a growing surplus of common 
labor. 

Employment in the textile and shoe facto- 
ries of district No. 1 (Boston) increased sub- 
stantially in November. 
industry continued to be active, and shortages 
of craftsmen were reported from many parts 
of the district. There was also a serious 
shortage of metal and machine workers in 
Connecticut, but the machine factories of 
other New England States were working at 
considerably less than capacity. Jewelry and 
silverware factories continued to be operated 
at capacity, and chair and cordage factories 
were working overtime. In district No. 2 
(New York) unemployment has _ practically 
ceased, due to increases in employment in 
almost all reporting lines. The New York 
State Department of Labor reports that 
the number of workers at reporting establish- 
ments increased 2 per cent in November. In 
New Jersey all skilled silk workers are now 
fully employed and there is a general shortage 
of building mechanics. A rather general labor 
shortage developed during November im dis- 
trict No. 3 (Philadelphia). There was a 
scarcity of male workers in the building trades, 


The construction: 





and of cabinet makers and woodworkers, 
while factories manufacturing textiles, paper 
boxes, and tobacco reported a shortage of 
female workers. The demand for common 
labor far exceeds the supply. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Labor reports 
that there were further reductions in unem- 

loyment in the cities of eastern Pennsylvania 
in the first half of December, which averaged 
about 30 per cent. Shortages of car builders, 
machinists, and other classes of steel workers 
were reported from district No. 4 (Cleveland) 
during November. Brick manufacturing plants 
were operating at close to capacity, and rubber 
and farm implement factories were unusually 
active for the fall season. 

Cotton mills in district No. 5 (Richmond) 
made further additions to their forces in No- 
vember. There were also increases in number 
of employees at establishments manufacturin 
food, metal products, tobacco, lumber, an 
fertilizer. A considerable supply of common 
labor is available as a result of the seasonal re- 
duction in agricultural activity. Textile mills, 
lumber mills, and coal mines in district No. 6 
(Atlanta) continued to increase the number of 
their employees during November. There is 
some surplus of labor in Florida, as many tran- 
sient workmen have arrived recently from 
other States. 

Reports from 162 firms in district No. 7 
(Chicago) showed an increase of 2.2 per cent 
in number of employees. There was a de- 
crease of 0.9 per cent in the average pay per 
worker during November, due to an increase 
in the proportion of unskilled workers. The 
chief gains in employment occurred at metal 
mills and at tanneries. Seasonal reductions in 
employment were reported by tailoring estab- 
lishments and manufacturers of knit goods and 
apparel. In district No. 8 (St. Louis) employ- 
ment at shoe factories and meat-packing 
establishments reached in November the 
highest total for the current year. Railroads, 
lead and zinc mines, and steel mills also in- 
creased their forces. Flour mills have reduced 
the number of their employees in both the St. 
Louis and Minneapolis dntslete, due to a 
shortage of shipping facilities. Many agricul- 
tural laborers in district No. 9 (Minneapolis) 
have been employed at lumber camps since the 
close of the harvest. Plants manufacturing 
building materials and mining machinery in 
district No. 10 (Kansas City) increased their 
forces in November and are now operating at 
capacity. Sugar factories and farms, on the 
other hand, are releasing a considerable number 
of workers. 
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Textile mills, metal factories, railroad shops, 
and oil companies in district No. 11 (Dallas) 
increased the number of their employees during 
November. Surpluses of building craftsmen 
and of common labor were reported. <A sur- 
plus of unskilled labor has also developed in 
many sections of district No. 12 (San Fran- 
cisco), on account of the seasonal decline of 
agricultural work and fruit canning. Lumber 
mills in California report some shortage of 
labor, while those in Washington are reducing 
their forces. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


A further increase during November in the 
value of goods exported from the United States 
brought the figures for that month to the high- 
est level reached since March, 1921. The No- 
vember total of $383,000,000 represents an in- 
crease of $12,000,000 over the preceding month 
and of $89,000,000 over November, 1921. 
Compared also with the monthly average of 
$311,000,000 during the first 10 months of 1922, 
the latest export figures are distinctly favorable. 
For the 11 months ending with November the 
1922 total is somewhat lower than for the same 
— of 1921, but is approximately 55 per cent 
ugher than for 1913. Import figures are not 
yet available for October or November, 1922, 
on account of delays in compiling the reports 
since the new tariff law went into effect. 


GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENTS. 


Net gold imports for November, $14,877,000, 
show a seuibdevebie increase over the corre- 
sponding October figure of $3,274,000, though 
falling below the average of about $20,000,000 
for the preceding 10 months. Of the gross gold 
imports of $18,308,000 for the month, $11,763,- 
000 came from England, $1,911,000 from 
France, and $1,368,000 from China. Smaller 
amounts of gold imports for the month, all be- 
low $1,000,000, are credited to Canada, Mexico, 
and Egypt. Of the gold exports for Novem- 
ber about 64 per cent, or $2,193,000, were con- 
signed to Canada, considerable shipments goin 
also to Colombia and Hongkong. Net sr 
imports for the 11 months of the present year 
totaled $214,565,000, compared with $637 ,853,- 
000 for the corresponding period in 1921. 
Net imports of gold since August 1, 1914, 
totaled $1,756,654,000, as shown in the follow- 
ing exhibit: 





{In thousands of dollars.] 








bs Excess of 

| Imports. Exports. imports. 
Aug. 1, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1918......|. 1,776,616 | 705, 210 1,071, 406 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919.............| 76,534 | 368,185 1 291, 651 
Jaf. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920........... wal 417, 068 322,091 | 94.977 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1021........... vv 691, 248 23, 891 667, 357 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1922............ 248,730 | 34, 165 214, 565 
ME acct dedveen teebesnw'en 1,756,654 


3,210,196 | 1,453,542 


| 





| Excess of exports. 


Both silver imports, $5,855,000, and silver 
exports, $6,599,000, were larger in November 
than in October and were in excess of the aver- 
age for the preceding 10 months. Silver im- 
ports for the month came largely from Mexico 
and Canada, while silver exports were con- 
signed largely to the Far East and England. 
Figures for the 11 months of the present year 
show net silver imports of $7,065,000, com- 
pared with net imports of $13,296,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1921, but as against 
large excesses of exports for the corresponding 
periods in 1918 and 1919, when large amounts 
of silver were shipped to India and China, and 
as against normal moderate excesses of exports 
for the pre-war years. This change is due to 
the working of the Pittman Act, under which 
the Government has purchased, at a fixed rate 
of $1 per ounce, practically the entire silver 
output of the country. In view of the much 
lower price of silver prevailing in the inter- 
national market, no silver of domestic extrac- 
tion has been exported during the past two 
years. On the a td hand, some silver of for- 
eign origin has been used in the domestic arts, 
and this accounts for the excess of silver 
imports over exports shown for the present 
year and for 1921. 

Net exports of silver since August, 1914, 
totaled $436,196,000, as may be seen from the 
following exhibit: 


{In thousands of dollars.} 





| Excess of 








Imports. | Exports. | exports. 
Aug. 1, 1914, to Dee. 31, 1918...... 203,592 | 483, 353 279, 761 
Jan. 1 to Det. Si, 1919... .......... 89, 410 239, 021 149, 611 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920.........-... 88,060 | 113,616 25, 556 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1081.........0.25 63, 242 51, 575 1 11, 667 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1922............ 62, 959 | 55, 894 17,065 
co bike Oe elie eae ent 507, 263 | 943, 459 436, 196 








1 Excess of imports. 
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RULINGS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Amendment to Regulation B. 

On December 19, 1922, the Federal Reserve 
Board transmitted to Federal reserve banks its 
Regulation B, Series of 1922, superseding 
Regulation B, Series of 1921. The board’s 
letter of transmittal and the amended regula- 
tion are set forth below: 


WASHINGTON, December 19, 1922. 

The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith its 
Regulation B, Series of 1922, superseding Regulation B, 
Series of 1921, relating to open-market purchases by 
Federal reserve banks of bills of exchange, trade accept- 
ances, and bankers’ acceptances under section 14 of the 
Federal reserve act. 

This new regulation is issued for the purpose of per- 
mitting Federal reserve banks until further notice to 
purchase in the open market, with or without the in- 
dorsement of member banks, bankers’ acceptances with 
maturities not in excess of six months which are drawn 
by growers, or by cooperative marketing associations com- 
posed exclusively of growers, of nonperishable, readily 
marketable, staple agricultural products, to finance the 
orderly marketing of such products grown by such growers 
and secured at the time of acceptance by warehouse, 
terminal, or other similar receipts issued by parties in- 
dependent of the borrowers and conveying security title 
to such products. This purpose is effected by the addi- 
tion of a new paragraph at the end of Part II of said regula- 
tion, and the addition of this paragraph constitutes the 
only amendment to the regulation. 

The board was moved to take this action by a desire to 
provide more ample facilities for financing the. orderly 
marketing of staple agricultural products, especially by 
cooperative marketing associations. This is in accord- 
ance with the principle heretofore recognized by the 
board that the carrying of agricultural products for such 
periods as are reasonably necessary in order to assist the 
orderly marketing thereof is a proper step in the process 
of distribution. There is a material distinction, however, 
between carrying agricultural products for such periods as 
are reasonably necessary to effect orderly marketing, and 
mere speculative withholding from the market in the hope 
ultimately of obtaining a higher price. Before purchasing 
such acceptances, therefore, Federal reserve banks should 
assure themselves that the agricultural products underlying 
the transaction are not being held for speculation but are 
being marketed in an orderly manner or stored as part of 
the process of orderly marketing. Care should also be 
exercised by Federal reserve banks in purchasing accept- 
ances of long maturities, in order that the liquidity of 
the aggregate investments held by them should not be 
afiected. 

By order of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Wn. W. Hoxton, Secretary. 


REGULATION B, SERIES OF 1922. 
(Superseding Regulation B of 1921.) 


OPEN MARKET PURCHASES OF BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE, TRADE ACCEPTANCES, AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES UNDER SECTION 14. 


I. 


Section 14 of the Federal reserve act provides that Fed- 
eral reserve banks under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board may purchase and 
sell in the open market, at home or abroad, from or to do- 
mestic or foreign banks, firms, corporations, or individuals, 
bankers’ acceptances, and bills of exchange of the kinds 
and maturities made eligible by the act for rediscount, 
with or without the indorsement of a member bank. 


Il. 


General statutory provisions. 





General character of bills and acceptances eligible. 


The Federal Reserve Board, exercising its statutory right 
to regulate the purchase of bills of exchange and accept- 
ances, has determined that a bill of exchange or accept- 
ance, to be eligible for purchase by Federal reserve banks 
under this provision of section 14, must have been ac- 
cepted by the drawee prior to such purchase unless it is 
either accompanied or secured by shipping documents or 
by warehouse, terminal, or other similar receipt conveying 
security title or bears a satisfactory banking indorsement, 
and must conform to the relative requirements of Regula- 
tion A, except that— 

(a) A banker’s acceptance growing out of a transaction 
involving the importation or exportation of goods may be 
purchased if it has a maturity not in excess of six months, 
exclusive of days of grace, provided that it conforms in 
other respects to the relative requirements of Regulation 


(b) A banker’s acceptance growing out of a transaction 
involving the storage within the United States of goods 
actually under contract for sale and not yet delivered or 
paid for may be purchased, provided that the acceptor is 
secured by the pledge of such goods; and provided further, 
that the acceptance conforms in other respects to the rela- 
tive requirements of Regulation A; and 

(c) A banker's acceptance drawn by a grower, or by a 
cooperative marketing association composed exclusively 
of growers, of nonperishable, readily marketable, staple 
agricultural products; to finance the orderly marketing of 
such products grown by such grower or growers and secured 
at the time of acceptance by a warehouse, terminal, or 
other similar receipt, issued by a party independent of 
the borrower and conveying security title to such products, 
may be purchased if it has a maturity at the time of pur- 
chase not in excess of six months, exclusive of days of 
grace; provided, that the acceptor remains secured 
throughout the life of the acceptance, and that the accept- 
ance conforms in other respects to the relevant require- 
ments of Regulation A. 


III. Statements. 


A bill of exchange, unless indorsed by a member bank, 
is not eligible for purchase until a satisfactory statement 
has been furnished of the financial condition of one or 
more of the parties thereto. 

A banker’s acceptance, unless accepted or indorsed by 
a member bank, is not eligible for purchase until the ac- 
ceptor has furnished a satisiactory statement of its financial 
condition in form to be approved by the Federal reserve 
| bank and has agreed in writing with a Federal reserve 
| bank to inform it upon request concerning the transaction 
underlying the acceptance. 
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LAW DEPARTMENT. 


Petition for rehearing denied in Richmond par clearance | merged corporation Corn Exchange National Bank has 


case. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina, on 
December 13, 1922, dismissed the petition of 
the plaintiffs for a rehearing in the case of 
Farmers & Merchants Bank et al. v. Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, 112 S. E. 252, 
and has reaffirmed its former decision dis- 
missing the injunction issued by the lower 
court against the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond and declaring unconstitutional the 
act of the Legislature of North Carolina ratified 
February 5, 1921, which sought to authorize 
State banks to impose exchange charges on, 
and remit by exchange drafts for, checks for- 
warded through Federal reserve banks. 

The court dismissed the petition by a mere 
memorandum decision and did not modify or 
supplement its former opinion, which was pub- 
lished in the FeprrAL RESERVE BULLETIN for 
June, 1922 (page 175 of the short edition and 
page 701 of the final edition). 


Exercise of fiduciary powers by national banks located in 
Pennsylvania. 


Below is the opinion of the Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania rendered November 23, 1922, 
in the case of the Estate of Edna Frisbie 
Turner, upholding the right of national banks 
to act in fiduciary capacities in the State of 
Pennsylvania: 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Estate of Edna Frisbie Turner. Nos. 232, 233, 234, Octo- 
ber term, 1922. Appeals of Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia, individually and as guardian of 
estates of Dudley B. Turner, jr., and Edna Frisbie 
Turner, minors, from decree of Orphans’ Court of Phila- 
delphia County. Nos. 99 and 100. Filed Nov. 23, 1922. 
Opinion by Liv, J.: 

This appeal challenges the refusal to approve a national 
bank as a fiduciary. Approval was denied on the single 
ground that the Federal legislation conferring fiduciary 
powers on national banks is “in contravention of the law 
and established practice of this Commonwealth.”’ 

The question arose in distributing the estate of Edna 
Frisbie Turner, deceased, letters testamentary having been 
granted in 1920. Her minor children were beneficiaries 
under her will. In 1921 the court below appointed the 
Rittenhouse Trust Co., a corporation of Pennsylvania, 
guardian of the estates of the minors. On May 3, 1922, 
the account of the executors came on for adjudication. 
It showed a balance for the minors. The executors’ peti- 
tion for distribution stated that since its appointment as 
guardian the Rittenhouse Trust Co. was converted into a 
national-bank, and, thereafter was consolidated into the 
Corn Exchange National Bank. Distribution to the bank, 
as guardian, was therefore asked. 

In ae to the subject, the auditing judge said: “In 
the matter of the National Bank of Germantown, 30 Dis- 
trict Rep. 603, it appears that this court has refused to 
recognize or approve national banks for appointment as 
fiduciaries by this court. It does not appear that the 





been approved by this court for appointment as a fiduciary. 
The award to the Turner minors will therefore be made 
subject to the merged corporation being approved, and in 
the event of their failing to obtain the approval of this 
court, the award will be payable to a succeeding guardian 
when duly appointed and qualified.”’ 

Accordingly the bank then filed a petition drawn pur- 
suant to the proper rule of court, setting forth its incorpora- 
tion under the national banking law, various facts con- 
cerning its management and assets, and the consolidation 
with the Rittenhouse National Bank, formerly the Ritten- 
house Trust Co.; that it was authorized by the Federal 
Reserve Board to transact a general fiduciary business; 
had complied with the law of Pennsylvania governing the 
transaction of such business; had accepted the provisions 
of the act of May 9, 1889, P. L. 159, and also of the act of 
May 20, 1921, P. L. 991, making itself subject to super- 
vision and examination by the Banking Department of 
Pennsylvania the same as corporations of Pennsylvania. 
A number of evidential exhibits were attached to the peti- 
tion, among them a stipulation under rule 21, by which the 
applicant “hereby stipulates and undertakes irrevocably 
that securities and other property received by the corpora- 
tion both in a fiduciary capacity and from the person or 

ersons for whom it is surety shall not be taken out of the 
jurisdiction of the court and shall be kept separate and 
apart from all money, securities, and property of the said 
bank so that the same can at all times be easily identified 
as belonging to the estate of the person or persons for whose 
account the same has been received, and that the trust 
funds received by said bank, either as fiduciary or for the 
person or persons for whom it is surety, shall be deposited 
in a separate account in a bank or banks or trust company 
or trust companies other than said Corn Exchange National 
— of Philadelphia, of good standing in Philadelphia 

‘ounty.”’ 

On the same day the petition was refused for reasons 
previously given in the case of the National Bank of 
Germantown (supra). From that refusal this appeal to 
No. 232, October term, 1922, was taken. 

Three days later, the bank, as guardian of the estates of 
the children, filed another petition setting forth that pur- 
suant to “the adjudication of the executors’ account,”’ 
its petition for approval as fiduciary under rule 21 had 
been filed and dismissed; that it was advised by counsel 
that by specified acts of Congress with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, it was authorized to transact a 
fiduciary business, and having accepted the provisions of 
applicable State law specified, it was “fully qualified and 
authorized to continue to act as guardian of the estates of 
Dudley B. Turner, jr., and Edna Frisbie Turner, minors, 
and in all other fiduciary capacities, and that the dismissal 
of the petition for approval under Rule 21 was without 
legal justification or authority.’’ Petitioner asked for an 
order directing the executors to pay to it as guardian of the 
estate of the minors, the money awarded to them by the 
adjudication. By supplemental adjudication, this peti- 
tion was dismissed for the reasons eee iven. Ex- 
ceptions to these adjudications were then filed; after the 
were dismissed, two appeals were taken, one by the ban 
as guardian, the other individually (Nos. 233 and 234, 
October term, 1922). The appeals were argued,together 
and shall be so disposed of. 

As no particular or special objection to petitioner is 
made, we need consider in the light of the record the prob- 
lem as thus stated by the court below: “The een is, 
therefore, raised as to whether this court should approve 


them (national banks) for appointment in fiduciary capaci- 
ties and accept them as surety. We should approve them 
unless the Féderal acts are in contravention of the law and 
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established practice of this Commonwealth:” In re Na- 
tional Bank of Germantown, 30 District Reports, 603. 

The act of Congress approved December 13, 1913, 
enacted that ‘‘The Federal Reserve Board shall be 
authorized and empowered * * * (k) to grant by 
special permit to national banks applying therefor when 
not in contravention of State or local law, the right to act 
as trustee, executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks 
and bonds under such rules and regulations as the said 
board may prescribe” (c. 6, sec. 11, par. k. 38 Stats. 251; 
U. 8. Comp. Stats. 1918, s. 9794). Later some definition 
of the words ‘‘In contravention of State or local law” 
became desirable, and was supplied by an amendment of 
September 26, 1918 (40 Stats. 967, U.S. —— Stats. 1918 
Suppl. 9497 k). It was as follows: ‘‘(k) To grant by 
special permit to national banks applying therefor, when 
not in contravention of State or local law, the right to act 
as trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardians of estates, assignee, receiver, committee 
of estates of lunatics, or in any other fiduciary capacity in 
which State banks, trust companies, or other corporations 
which come into competition with national banks are 
permitted to act-under the laws of the State in which 
the national bank is located. 

‘“Whenever the laws of such State authorize or permit 
the exercise of any or all of the foregoing powers by State 
banks, trust companies, or other corporations which 
compete with national banks, the granting to and the 
exercise of such powers by national banks shall not be 
deemed to be in contravention of State or local law within 
the meaning of this act. 

‘National banks exercising any or all of the powers 
enumerated in this subsection shall segregate all assets 
held in any fiduciary capacity from the general assets of 
the bank and shall keep a separate set of books and records 
showing in proper detail all transactions engaged in under 
authority of this subsection. Such books and records 
shall be open to inspection by the State authorities to the 
same extent as the books and records of corporations organ- 
ized under State law which exercise fiduciary powers, 
but nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizin 
the State authorities to examine the books, records, an 
assets of the national bank which are not held in trust 
under authority of this subsection. 

‘*No national bank shall receive in its trust department 
deposits of current funds subject to check or the deposit 
of checks, drafts, bills of exchange, or other items for col- 
lection or exchange purposes. Funds deposited or held 
in trust by the bank awaiting investment shall be carried 
in a separate account and shall not be used by the bank 
in the conduct of its business unless it shall first set aside 
in the trust department United States bonds or other 
securities approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

‘“‘In the event of the failure of such bank the owners of 
the funds held in trust for irivestment shall have a lien on 
the bonds or other securities so set apart in addition to 
their claim against the estate of the bank. 

‘‘Whenever the laws of a State require corporations 
acting in a fiduciary capacity to deposit securities with 
the State authorities, for the protection of private or court 
trusts, national banks so acting shall be required to make 
similar deposits and securities so deposited shall be held 
for the protection of private or court trusts, as provided by 
the State law. 

“National banks in such cases shall not be required to 
execute the bond usually required of individuals if State 
corporations under similar circumstances are exempt from 
this requirement. 

‘National banks shall have the power to execute such 
bond when so required by the laws of the State. 

‘In any case in which the laws of a State require that a 
corporation acting as trustee, executor, administrator, or 
in any capacity specified in this section, shall take an oath 
or make an affidavit, the president, vice president, cashier, 





or trust officer of such national bank may take the neces- 
sary oath or execute the necessary affidavit. 

“It shall be unlawful for any national banking associa- 
tion to lend any officer, director, or employee any funds 
held in trust under the powers confe by this section. 
Any officer, director, or employee making such loan, or to 
whom such loan is made, may be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or may be 
both fined and imprisoned, in the discretion of the court. 

‘In passing upon applications for permission to exercise 
the powers enumerated in this subsection, the Federal 
Reserve Board may take into consideration the amount 
of capital and surplus of the applying bank, whether or 
not such capital and surplus is sufficient under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the needs of the community to be 
served, and any other facts and circumstances that seem 
to it proper, and may grant or refuse the application accord- 
ingly; provided, that no permit shall be issued by any 
national banking association having a capital and surplus 
less than the capital and surplus required by State law of 
State banks, trust companies, and corporations exercising 
such powers.” 

_ Since Congress has provided that if the State law author- 
ize or permit the exercise of * * * (guardianship) 
by State banks, trust Companies, or other corporations 
which compete with national banks, ‘‘the granting to and 
the exercise of such powers by national banks shall not be 
deemed to be in contravention of State or local law within 
the meaning of this act,’’ the decision of these appeals 
must depend on whether Pennsylvania permits such com- 

ting corporations to act in that capacity; if the State 
aw so provides, the national bank must be permitted to 
enjoy fiduciary powers. As familiar State laws confer that 

wer on such corporations, the learned court below mis- 
interpreted the acts of Congress in holding them to be in 
contravention of the State law. 

The Federal legislation is constitutional, First National 
Bank v. Fellows, 244 U. S. 416, and the congressional 
power is plenary. Except as Congress permits, a State 
can not stand in the way of corporate activity so author- 
ized by Congress; such authority confers immunity from 
State interference, legislative or judicial; N. P. R. Co. v. 
North Dakota, 250 U. S. 135, and Telephone Co. v. South 
Dakota, 250 U. S. 163; Second mag Ge Liability cases, 
223 U.S. 1; P. & R. Rwy. Co. v. Polk, 256 U. S. 332,335. 

The effect of the amendment of 1918 on the act of 1913, 
as @ mere rearrangement of the words will show, was to 
authorize the Federal Reserve Board to grant by special 
permit to national banks applying therefor (having the 
required ‘‘capital and surplus,” supra), the right to act in 
any fiduciary capacity in which State banks or other corpo- 
rations which come into competition with national banks 
are permitted to act under the laws of the State in which 
the national bank is located, whenever the laws of such State 
authorize or permit the exercise of any or all powers 
State banks or other corporations competing with national 
banks. The congressional definition or determination of 
what shall not be considered in contravention of State law, 
for the purposes of the enactment, takes no account of the 
fact that details of administration in the Federal system 
may or may not differ from administrative matters pre- 
scribed in the State system. Congress was the sole judge 
of the means appropriate to the end to be accomplished 
by the exercise of this additional power conferred on 
national banks; Congress knew that throughout the States 
widely divergent systems of fiduciary law prevailed. The 
administrative differences in which the court below found 
decisive conflict between State and Federal law may be 
important elements in the competition for business and 
in the market may or may not operate in favor of the State 
corporations, but these differences in themselves are not 
sufficient to deprive a national bank of the enjoyment of 
fiduciary powers, and particularly is that so in the circum- 
stances disclosed by this record. See First National Bank 
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v. Fellows (supra); People v. Russell, 283 111. 520, compared 
with the prior decision of the same court in People v. 
Brady, 271 Ill. 100; Woodbury’s Appeal, 78 N. H. 50; 
Hamilton v. State, 94 Conn. 648; Stanchfield’s estate, 171 
Wis. 553; In re Mollineaux, 179 N. Y. Supp. 90; Fidelity, 
etc., Trust Company v. Enright, 264 Fed. 236. 

The first reason given to support its conclusion that the 
Federal statute was in contravention of the State law 
was based on comparison of provisions of the two systems 
concerning the deposit of trust funds. The Federal pro- 
vision has been quoted. For the State, the acts of May 9, 
1889, P. L. 159, and June 27, 1895, P. L. 402, provide that 
such ‘‘companies shall keep all trust funds and invest- 
ments separate and apart from the assets of the companies, 
and all investments made by the said companies as fidu- 
ciaries shall be so designated as that the trust to which 
such investments shall belong shall be clearly known.”’ 
In addition, we are advised the State banking department 
requires trust funds to be deposited in a separate bank. 
The acts of Congress and the State laws are not alike, but 
a difference in permitted corporate management does not 
establish that the Federal statute is in contravention of 
the State law in the light of the explicit congressional 
definition of those words, and the difference is further 
unimportant in the decision of this case, because the record 
shows that petitioner has agreed to comply with the State 
law on the subject. The petition also contains a stipula- 
tion whereby petitioner irrevocably covenants with the 
court below pursuant to rule 21, that it will not remove 
securities or other property by it held in a fiduciary 
capacity out of the jurisdiction of the court and that it 
will deposit trust funds in a separate account with another 
bank or trust posers ogy 

The second point of alleged conflict the court found by 
comparing the part of section 11 k (supra), authorizing 
examination by State examiners of the affairs of a national 
bank, with the State law of May 21, 1919, P. L. 209, pro- 
viding in section 14 (a) for examination by State exam- 
iners; but the record shows that petitioner has stipulated 
both with the court and with the State banking depart- 
ment that the State banking department shall make like 
examination of all its property and assets as is made in 
the case of State banks. The record also shows that peti- 
tioner has filed a stipulation with the banking department 
to be and remain subject to supervision by that depart- 
ment to the same extent as State corporations pursuant 
to the act of May 20, 1921, P. L. 991, entitled ‘‘ Restricting 
the appointment of corporate fiduciaries by testators or by 
any court or 4 peoned of wills to corporations fully subject to 
supervision and examination by the banking department.”’ 

he learned court below found its third conflict “‘in 
the case of insolvency or suspension of a national bank.’’ 
The Federal law provides that in such cases the Comp- 
troller of the Currency appoint a receiver who, under the 
direction of the comptroller shall take possession, admin- 
ister, etc., pursuant to appropriate judicial action. The 
practice has long prevailed and is well understood. The 
court remarks that such receiver will not be under the 
control of the State courts. But, as to the court below, 
it would seem that the Federal court supervising a receiver- 
ship under the national banking law is neither more nor 
less foreign than a State court supervising a receiver 
ae by the banking commissioner administering the 
affairs of a State bank pursuant to State law. 

It was for Congress to determine whether the details of 
corporate management prescribed by it were better adapt- 
ed for the exercise of the plenary Federal power it desired 
exerted, than other methods of corporate administration 
effective in the States, but its provisions for the conduct 
of business or the administration in insolvency, though 
different from the State system, can not be regarded as in 
contravention of State law within the terms of the amend- 
ment of 1918. 





The orders appealed from are reversed and the record 
remitted with instructions to enter an order consistent 
with this opinion. 

Porter, J., dissents. 

Gawthrop, J.; did not hear the argument and did not 
participate in the decision. 





Right of Federal reserve bank to charge back forged 

Government check. 

Below is printed the opinion of the Circuit 
Court of je eals *for the Second Circuit, 
rendered October 31, 1922, by Hon. Martin T. 
Manton, circuit judge, in the case of Closter 
National Bank v. Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, upholding the right of the Federal 
reserve bank to charge to the member bank the 
amount of a check on the Treasurer of the 
United States, returned by the Treasury 
Department because of forgery. 

he Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
received for collection from the Closter National 
Bank a check on the Treasurer of the United 
States. The check was duly credited and for- 
warded for payment. More than a year later 
the Federal reserve bank was notified that the 
check was a forgery. Thereupon the amount 
of the check was charged to the Closter National 
Bank, which then brought an action against the 
Federal reserve bank to recover this amount. 

The court held that under the terms of the 
collection agreement as contained in a circular 
letter issued by the Federal reserve bank, the 
latter could at any time and unconditionally 
charge back the amount of this check tothe 
Closter National Bank and, therefore, judg- 
— was entered for the Federal reserve 

ank. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 


CLosTER NATIONAL Bank, plaintiff in error, 
against 


FrepERAL ResERVE BANK oF NEw York, 


defendant in error. 


Before: Rogers, MANTON, and Mayer, circuit judges. 

Writ of error from the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. Action by plaintiff 
against the defendant to recover the amount of a check 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States. 

Judgment for defendant; plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 

MANTON, circuit judge. 

On March 31, 1919, a check was drawn on the Treasurer 
of the United States ee to be for $4,000. It was 
—— to the plaintiff in error by one representin 

imself to be the payee therein named, and it was endo 

‘‘Pay to the order of any bank or trust company. March 
31, 1919. Endorsements guaranteed. The Closter Na- 
tional Bank, Closter, N.J.’’ This paper was sent on April 
3, 1919, to the defendant in error for collection. The 
plaintiff in error was a member of the second Federal 
reserve district located outside of the State of New York, 
and elected to collect the check in question through the 
defendant in error, but did so under the terms and condi- 
tions of a circular letter known as No. 37, dated December 
29, 1915, and which reads as follows: 
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‘“‘Member banks of this district located outside of the 
city of New York are notified that on and after January 1, 
1916, they may include in their remittances to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York for immediate credit at par, 
but subject to final payment by the Treasurer of the United 
States, all Government warrants and checks drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States. Member banks situated 
in New York City for the present and until further notified 
by us are requested to collect such items through the 
assistant treasurer of the United States in New York in 
accordance with the present practice. When the facilities 
of the Federal reserve bank for handling Government 
deposits have been further developed, member banks in 
New York City will be notified that Government warrants 
and checks may be sent to this bank through the clearing 
house subject to final payment by the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

“The Government has for many years exercised the 
right of returning at any time warrants and checks, which 
for any cause have not been considered good; and we have 
been advised that this practice will be continued. 

“Tn view of this situation the Federal Reserve Bank of 
of New York, as a condition of receiving Government war- 
rants and checks on the Treasurer of the United States 
from member banks for credit, reserves the right to charge 
back and return to the depositor at any time and uncon- 
ditionally any such item deposited with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

_ “Your attention is specially invited to the above condi- 
tion.” 

The check was entered to the credit of the account of 
the plaintiff in error in defendant in error’s bank. It was 
thereupon forwarded to the Treasurer of the United States 
for payment. The check passed through in ordinary 
course and after bore a signature and symbol number, and 
then the check was perforated as follows: “ Paid 4-4-19- 
M9.” The signature of the drawer was compared and, in 
due course and in accordance with the usual custom, it 
was audited by the disbursing officer who issued it, and 
it was examined by the Inspector General of the Army. 
Upon this audit and examination the Treasurer of the 
United States notified the defendant in error by letter of 
May 19, 1920, over a year after the deposit of the check 
by the plaintiff in error with the defendant in error for 
collection, that the check had been altered and the in- 
dorsement of the payee forged. This letter sent to the 
defendant in error was accompanied by a photostatic copy 
of the check in question and a request was made that the 
Treasurer of the United States be credited with the amount 
of the item. In accordance with the practice prevailing 
in the bank of the defendant in error the Treasurer was 
credited with the item of $4,000 and within 30 days 
thereafter he was paid this amount. The plaintiff in 
error was notified by the defendant in error of the Treas- 
urer’s statement that the check was forged and altered, 
and there was forwarded to the plaintiff in error, with its 
photostatic copy of the check, a notice of the charge of 
the amount to the plaintiff in error’s account. Thereupon 
the plaintiff in error objected to the charge and denied 
liability for the forgery. It resulted in the present action. 

The contract between the parties embraces the con- 
tents and obligations imposed by the circular letter No. 37. 
The defendant in error was appointed depository and fiscal 
agent of the United States, and it offered to certain mem- 
ber banks of the second Federal reserve district the option 
of presenting for payment checks and warrants on the 
Treasurer of the United States through it, but it made 
the terms as set forth in the circular above. The plaintiff 
in error was free to accept or refuse to accept the services 
of the defendant in error as it saw fit. It might have used 
other available means for collecting Government checks 
and warrants if it so desired. While immediately credit- 
ing the account of the plaintiff in error with the defendant 





in error, it was always subjected to final payment by the 
Treasurer. Crediting the account accorded an advantage 
to the member banks in affording means for making funds 
promptly available. In undertaking this service, the 
defendant in error became a collecting agent. Under the 
terms of the circular, defendant in error had the right, 
should the United States at any time not pay, to return 
such check for any reason which the Government might 
consider good, and the defendant in error could at an 

time and unconditionally charge back the amount pine’ 
ited to the plaintiff in error, at the same time returning 
the item so charged back. The right to doso was indefinite 
as to time; it might be done at any time and uncondi- 
tionally. It was with this understanding and agreement 
that the defendant in error gave credit and accepted the 
obligation to perform this service for the plaintiff in error. 

But it is contended that the defendant in error’s right to 
charge back the item is dependent upon its showing that 
the item was in fact a forgery and alteration as claimed by 
the Treasurer. By the terms of the collection agreement 
under which the defendant in error performed the service, 
the collection agent had the right, if it acted in good faith, 
to charge back the item to the plaintiff in error’s account 
without the necessity of establishing a forgery or alteration 
of the warrant. The memorandum credit accorded by the 
agreement of which the circular letter is a part, was always 
qualified by the clause ‘‘subject to final payment.’’ And 
by that clause the Government has for many years exer- 
cised the right of returning at any time, warrants and 
checks which, for any cause, have not been considered good 
and the plaintiff in error was notified that this practice 
would be continued as a condition of receiving Govern- 
ment warrants and checks on the Treasurer of the United 
States from member banks for credit, with ‘‘the right to 
charge back at any time and return to the depositor at — 
time and unconditionally any such item deposited wit 
the Federal reserve bank.’’ To place any other construc- 
tion upon the terms of the circular would be to treat the 
phrase quoted as surplusage. Under the law the Treasurer 
might recover if he paid the warrant because of the for- 
gery and therefore, as a matter of law, the item was not 
finally paid. . 

In the United States v. Exchange National Bank (214 
U. S. 302) the United States was held not to be —— 
with knowledge of the signatures of persons entitled to 
pension checks and that it could recover from a bank re- 
ceiving payment from a subtreasury on checks to which 
the names of payees had been forged. ; 

In Cooke v. United States (91 U. S. 389) the court laid 
down the rule governing the right of the Treasurer to re- 
pudiate payments of counterfeiting items, and said that if 
presentation is made at the time when a complete exami- 
nation can not be had, such payment is tentative and does 
not amount to an adoption, and that further inquiry may 
be made and if the paper is found to be a counterieit, it 
may be returned within a reasonable time and that a 
reasonable time is dependent upon the circumstances of 
each particular case; but that until a reasonable time has 
in fact elapsed, the law will not impute negligence on 
account of delay. 

And in the instant case, this warrant was presented at a 
time when the War Department was in a great rush of busi- 
ness owing to an accumulation incident to the conduct of 
the war. 

In Onondaga Bank v. United States (64 Fed. 703) the 
Government was allowed to recover after two years had 
elapsed between payment and discovery of the forgery. 
We think the plaintiff in error may not recover under any 
of the terms of the contract under which the service of 
collection was performed, nor may it recover against the 
defendant in error by reason of any neglect or unreasonable 
delay on the part of the defendant in error. 

Judgment affirmed. 
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State Banks and Trust Companies. 


Admissions. 


The following list shows the State banks and trust 
companies which were admitted to membership in the 
Federal reserve system during the month ending December 
31, 1922, on which date 1,652 State institutions were 
members of the system: 





| Total re- 


Surplus. sources 


Capital. 
District No. 6. 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Eatonton, Ga 


District No. 8. 


City Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


District No. 10. 
Bankers Trust Co., Denver, Colo.. 


1, 698, 849 


4, 265, 518 





Voluntary liquidation.—Farmers & Merchants Bank, eet, Idaho. 
Withdrawal.—Merchants & Planters Bank, W hitecastle, L 
Bank closed.—Bank of Hansen, Hansen, Idaho. 


New National Bank Bank Charters. 


The Comptroller of the Currency ay the following 
increases and reductions in the number and capital of 
national banks during the period from November 25 to 
December 29, 1922, inclusive: 





Amount 
of 
<s.| Capital. 





$875, 000 
50,000 
| 8,615,000 


New charters issued 
Restored to solveney 
Increase of capital approved 





Aggregate of new charters, banks restored to } 
solvency, and banks increasing capital... .. | 9,540,000 


Liquidations 1, 450, 000 
R i 3 150,000 


| 1,600,000 








Total liquidations and reductions of capital. . 





Consolidations of national banks under act of Nov. 
7, 1918 200, 000 


9, 540, 000 








Agaregs gate increased capital for period 
Reduction of capital owing to liquidations, ete 





Net increase 





Fiduciary Powers Granted to National Banks. 


During the month of December the Federal Reserve 
Board approved applications of the national banks listed 
below for permission to exercise one or more of the fiduciary 
powers named in section 11 (k) of the Federal reserve act 
as amended, as follows: 

Trustee. 

. Executor. 

. Administrator. 

Registrar of stocks and bonds. 

Guardian of estates. 

. Assignee. 

Receiver. 

. Committee of estates of lunatics. 

. Inany other fiduciary capacity in which State banks, 

trust companies, or other corporations which come into 
oe Seen with national banks are permitted to act under 
aws of the State in which the bank is located. 

the numerals opposite the name of each bank indicate 
ee power or powers it is authorized to exercise, as given 

elow: 


OND OV CORO 








Name of bank. 


ton, N.J. 2 | First National Bank 
Salem, N. J 3 | City National Bank 
Waynesboro, Pa.. 3 | Citizens National Bank 
Mount Carmel, Pa.. 3 | 

Charlotte, N.G.....| 
Greenville, it EE 5 | 1 to9. 
Miami Beach, Fla..| 6 | Miami Beach First National | 1 to 9. 


} Bank. 
Alexandria, Minn. .| : | First National Bank 
Hutchinson, Minn..; | Farmers National Bank 
Joplin, Mo. 10 | Joplin National Bank 
Wenatchee, Wash..! 12 hecuaes National Bank 





Washin; 








Election of Directors. 


The following directors of Federal reserve 
banks have been elected for the three-year 
term beginning January 1, 1923: 


District No. 1—Boston: 
Class A—Frederick S. 
Conn. 
Class B—E. R. Morse, Proctor, Vt. 
Class C—Jesse H. Metcalf, Providence, R. I. 
District No. 2—New York: 
Class A—Gates W. McGarrah, New York, N. Y. 
Class B—Owen D. Young, New York, N. Y. 
Class C—Pierre Jay, New York, N. a 
District No. 3—Philadelphia: 
Class A—John C. ve, Johnstown, Pa. 
Class B—Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Class C—H. B. Thompson, Wilmington, Del. 
District No. 4—Cleveland: 
Class A—Chess L amberton, Franklin, Pa. 
Class B—R. P. Wright, Erie, Pa. 
Class C—L. B. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio. 
District No. 5—Richmond: 
Class A—John F. Bruton, Wilson, N. C. 
Class B—Edwin C. Graham, Washington, D.C. 
Class C—Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, 
District No. 6—Atlanta: 
Class A—Oscar Newton, Jackson, Miss. 
Class B—W. H. Hartford, Nashville, Tenn. 
Class C—W. H. Kettig, Birmingham, Ala. 


District No. Pree ag 
Class A—Chas McNider, Mason City, Iowa. 
, Detroit, Mich. 


Class B—S. T. Cra 
Class C—F. C. Ball, Munice, ind. 
District No. 8—St. Louis: 
Class A—John C. Martin, Salem, Ill. 
Class B—W. B. Plunkett, Little Rock, Ark. 
Class C—C. P. J. Mooney, Memphis, Tenn. 


District No. wer ics acy 
Class old, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Class B—F. R. Bigelow, ‘St. Paul, Minn. 
Class C—Geo . McCormick, Menominee, Mich. 
District No. 10—Kansas City: 
Class A—Frank W. Seonahle, Paola, Kans. 
Class B—M. L. McClure, Kansas City, Mo. 
Class C—Fred O. Roof, Denver, Colo. 
District No. 11—Dallas: 
Class A—W. H. Patrick, Clarendon, Tex. 
Class B—Marion Sansom, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Class C—Clarence E. Linz, ? Dallas, Tex. 
District No. 12—San Francisco: 
Class A—C. K. McIntosh, San Francisco, Calif. 
Class B—Elmer H. Cox, Madera, C 
Class C—William Sproule, San Siew alll Calif. 


1 Elected te “ unexpired term of W. F. Ramsey, deceased. Term 
expires Dec. 31, 1923. 


Chamberlain, New Britain, 
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Federal Reserve Agents. 


The Federal Reserve Board has redesignated 
the following-named class C directors as Federal 
reserve agent and chairman of the board of 
directors of Federal reserve banks: 


Boston—Frederick H. Curtiss. 
New York—Pierre Jay. 
Philadelphia—R. L. Austin. 
Cleveland—D. C. Wills. 
Richmond—Caldwell Hardy. 
Atlanta—J. A. McCord. 
Chicago—Wm. A. Heath. 

St. Louis—Wm. McC. Martin. 
Minneapolis—John H. Rich. 
Kansas City—Asa E. Ramsay. 
Dallas—W. B. Newsome. 

San Francisco—John Perrin. 


INTERBANK DEPOSITS. 


Although the establishment of Federal reserve 
banks loosened the tie between country banks 
and their city correspondents, nevertheless these 
correspondents still perform important func- 
tions for the country banks. Of these functions 
the one that is of greatest consequence from 
the point of view of the money market is the 
holding of country bankers’ balances by the 
ry banks in New York City and other finan- 
cial centers. These balances represent in the 
main funds not required at a given time by the 
banks in the interior for the accommodation of 
their customers. These surplus funds are trans- 
ferred to New York, whence they can be recalled 
on demand, and where they draw interest at 
the customary rate of about 2 per cent. The 
city banks keep these funds liquid by loaning 
them out largely upon call against stock ex- 
change security. Part of these funds is loaned 
out by the New York banks on account of their 
correspondents, and amounts so loaned are de- 
ducted from the deposits of the out-of-town 
banks, while another part is placed by the New 
York banks on their own accountand is in- 
cluded in the total of amounts due to banks 
and bankers. 

Statistics of amounts due to and due from 
banks and bankers are available for all member 
banks on call dates and are shown in an at- 
tached table for every call date from June 30, 
1919, to June 30, 1922. Similar figures are 
also available for reporting member banks in 
leading cities for every week and are shown 
below, by Federal reserve districts, for a period 
beginning with April 30, 1920. These figures 
have never been printed before and are pre- 





sented in full in order to be available for future 
reference. A table is also given showing by 
weeks since April 2, 1920, corresponding figures 
and relevant selected items in the statement of 
the New York City member banks and of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. While no 
statistics of stock exchange loans are available 
for publication, it may be stated that in general 
the trend of these loans is closely parallel to the 
trend of amounts due to banks and bankers. 

The figures for all member banks on call 
dates show that the maximum amount of 
interbank deposits was reached in November 
and December, 1919. The total amounts due 
to other banks were over $4,000,000,000 at 
that time. From this total the amounts de- 
clined until the end of April, 1921, when 
they stood at $2,665,000,000, but on June 30 
last they had advanced to $3,124,000,000. By 
far the larger part of the amounts due from 
banks and bankers, it will be noted, is shown 
for banks outside of New York City, and a large 
proportion for banks outside of central reserve 
and reserve cities. The trend of this item is 
the same as of amounts due to banks, but the 
total involved is much less, owing to the fact 
that a large part of the balances are due to 
nonmember banks in the interior, which are 
not included in the tabulation. 

Balances of out-of-town correspondents with 
New York City banks are an indicator of the 
extent of credit demand throughout the coun- 
try, as an increasing demand.in the interior 
results in the withdrawal of New York bal- 
ances. The year 1920 was one of great credit 
strain, and country correspondents were with- 
drawing their balances from the New York 
bank in considerable amounts, although tem- 
and and seasonal influences made the total 

alances move up and down throughout the 
period. The year 1921, on the other hand, 
was a year of liquidation during which coun- 
try banks kept their New York balances at a 
fairly steady level, although toward the end of 
the year the balances increased. In 1922 the 
general trend was upward with wide fluctua- 
tions. 

It may be noted that amounts due to corre- 
spondents constitute about one-fourth of de- 
mand deposits of the New York banks and 
are generally more than twice as large as their 
time deposits. The balances are considerably 
larger than the reserve deposits kept by the 
New York banks with the Federal reserve 
bank, with the consequence that even relatively 
moderate withdrawals of funds by outside cor- 
respondents frequently result in besrowian by 
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New York banks from their reserve bank. 
Thus withdrawals of bank balances from New 
York in 1920 were among the principal causes 
of the increase in borrowings at the reserve 
bank. In 1921, however, no relationship be- 
tween the New York balances and the borrow- 
ings from the reserve bank can be traced. 
During that year liquidation of bank loans 
was rapid and was effected by the retirement 
of Federal reserve notes, which declined by 
over $200,000,000 from the beginning of 1921 
to May, 1922, for the New York bank alone, 
and the importation of gold, which resulted 
in an increase of the gold reserves of the New 
York bank by over $600,000,000 during the 
period. In 1922, however, with the gold and 
note accounts of the reserve bank showing 
much smaller changes, borrowings from the 
reserve bank are again affected by changes in 
out-of-town balances. During the early part 
of the year the balances increased and the 
borrowings from the reserve bank declined, 
while in the latter part of the year balances 
showed a general downward trend, as borrow- 
ings from the reserve bank increased. 

Prior to the establishment of the reserve 
system withdrawals of balances by out-of- 
town correspondents resulted in the calling of 
loans by banks in New York and in the crea- 
tion of a serious money stringency, sometimes, 
as in the fall of 1907, amounting to panic. 
The New York Federal Reserve Bank partly 
relieves the member banks of the necessity 
of calling their loans to meet the strain caused 
by the withdrawal of balances. Instead of 
calling their loans the banks now borrow from 





the reserve bank, thus reducing the fluctua- 
tions in the supply of funds on the New York 
market. 
INTERBANK DEPOSITS OF ALL MEMBER BANKS. 
(Dates of calls.) 
DUE TO BANKS AND BANKERS. 
{In thousands of dollars.) 






































hie Wat rata cn | ‘ 
New York | tralreserve| Country 
Date | City. |andreserve) banks. Total. 
| | cities. 
| 
|__| | Caer 
June 30, 1919. . | 1,372,314 | 1,879,372 398,816 | 3,650, 502 
Nov. 17, 1919. | 1,380,357 | 2,169,442) 519, 816 4,078, 615 
Dec. 31, 1919. | 1,380,096 | 2,189,367 | 521,937 | 4,001, 400 
May 4, 1920.... 1,207,407 | 1,887,434 | 429,518; 3,524,359 
June 30, 1920..... 1,319,575 | 1,762,009 379,342 | 3, 461, 016 
Nov. 15, 1$20......... 1,113,990 | 1,732, 267 355, 534 3, 201, 791 
Dec. 29, 1920......... $73, 863 | 1,650,536 337,905 | 3,062,304 
Apr. 28, 1921......... 8,577 | 1,425,139 301,131 | 2,664, 847 
June 30, 1921......... 1,018,789 | 1,381, 183 288,124 | 2, 688, 096 
Dee. 31; 10l........5, 1,036,068 | 1,499,314 209,263 | 2, 834, 645 
Mar. 10, 1922......... 1,060,762 | 1,749, 439 331,761 | _3, 141,962 
June 30, 1922......... 1,084,805 | 1,706,183 332,753 | 3, 123, 741 
DUE FROM BANKS AND BANKERS. 
ean MA er | ecciids | 
New York | tralreserve ountry | 
Date. | City. |andreserve banks. | Total. 
cities. 
| | 
June 30, 1919. ..... _..| 290,255 | 958, 841 | 75,978 | 2,125,074 
Nov. 17, 1919. . | 398°738 | 1,175,125 | 1,071,493 | 2,575,356 
Dec. 31, 1919. . 350,571 | 1,121,866 | 1,046,272 | 2,518,709 
May 4, 1920 117, 7,652 | 888,581 | 1, 874, 173 
June 30, 1920 130, 689 | 7, 538 825, 814 1, 824, 041 
Nov. 15, 1920 85, 399 ,056 | 834,871 | 1,774,326 
Dec. 29, 1920 91, 5385 744,727 | 740,360 1, 576, 622 
Apr. 28, 1921 77,673 622,141 | 625,172 | 1,324,986 
June 30, 1921 09, 634,109 | 610, 241 | 1, 353, 614 
Dec. 31, 1921 72, 123 697,108 | 680,406 , 1, 449, 637 
Mar. 10, 1922 65, 205 807, 100 | 741,613 | 1,613,918 
June 30, 1922......... 72, 546 826,193 | 748,034 | 1, 646,773 
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INTERBANK DEPOSITS OF REPORTING MEMBER BANKS. 
(Last report date of each month.) 
DUE TO BANKS AND BANKERS. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 
| os “a , , San 
} | | New | Phila- | Cleve- | Rich- ; | _ St. Minne- | Kansas 
Date Total | Boston. | York. delphia.| land. | mond. Atlanta. Chicago.| Louis. | apolis. | City. Dallas. — 
ienailinretori bietaiaaiinae pe = ———_}—__—_— 
1920. | 
BMI 5. chi wadetin | 2,080,847 | 117,810 1,053,044 141,713 | 57,133 35,142 | 15,887 | 325,564 | 85,073 48,144 | 87,138 | 24,035 | 90,164 
/ | “RINSE 27039, 155 110,647 | 994,301 157,397 | 53,250 | 32,174 | 13,004 318,279 83,599 42,888 | 123,215 | 21,941 | 88,451 
ee 2,016,812 | 111,934 | 985, 158,615 | 49,383 | 31,381 | 11,576 | 320,821 | 80,339 30,873 | 124,774 | 18,504 92, 646 
RE: 008, 117, 269 | 950,670 151,194 | 54,844 | 32,104 | 9,646 317,553 $2,672 39,867 | 135,851 | 18,842 | 89,371 
Co 8 Rr ; 1,950,236 | 112,140 | 919,903 151,032 | 57,872 | 32,600 9,957 321,131 | 79,449 37,023 | 124,608 | 17,536 86, 985 
WM ys. cacncke xs | 1,991,312 | 114,382 | 942,412 | 160,596 ,898 | 33,585 | 9,941 | 323,989 69,682 , 509 | 122, 499 | 19,584 | 97,235 
Ae | 1,909,975 | 111,695 | 901,815 | 163,719 | 57,033 | 22, 285 9,889 | 304,890 | 71,138 ,446 | 109,337 20,100 | 101,628 
i) Sere , 889, ' 105,863 | 907,386 | 157,691 | 52,675 | 32,505 9,067 | 290,941 | 72,313 35,143 107,046 | 19,387 99, 892 
Se eganeneet | 1,974, 432 | 109,729 | 997, 538 | 153,628 | 52,776 | 26,746 | 9,318 | 305,870 | 69,681 | 35,736 | 109,640 | 19,315 | 84, 455 
1921 
) Sa a | 1,878,194 | 101,766 2,028 | 147,489 | 48,079 | 29,919 8,649 | 321,049 | 77,212 33,489 | 112,934 | 17,828 97,752 
Feb. 25 | 1,843, 703 : 865,181 | 141,058 | 46,026 | 28,823] 9,433 | 327,059 | 75,546 | 34,160 | 113,646 | 17,438] 88,513 
‘ 1,681,749 | 90,230 | 794,501 | 133,770 | 39,966 | 23,970 | 8,031 | 297,874 65,309 35,134 95,216 | 15,639} 82,109 
1,657,716 | 98,006 | 787,476 | 131,088 | 36,806 | 20,930 | 8,090 | 294,011 | 63,739 32,212} 95,778 | 13,722| 75,858 
1,656,873 | 93,493 a,é 125,831 | 36,798 | 21,506 | 73388 | 292,223 | 65,512 28,783 | 94,472 12,871 76, 490 
1,632,492 | 91, 503 , 123,270 | 34,159 18,076 | 7,435 | 273,084} 58,578 | 30,553 | 94,755 11,616 | 80,075 
1,656,164 | 96,626 | 799,079 | 127,647 | 36,578 | 19,378 | 7,150 | 282,394 63,719 28,190 | 104,728 | 11,987| 78,688 
1,659,376 | 88,211 | 824,208 | 123,961 | 37,521 | 18,608] 6,512 | 278,421 | 60,751 | 31,263 | 102,498 | 10,549 | 76,873 
1,643,295 | 91,973 | 809,547 | 127,796 | 34,654 | 19,651 8,309 | 271,331 | 61,197) 30,383! 91,560 | 16,033 80,861 
1, 678, 579 | 100,671 | 829,639 | 129,728 | 33,610 | 21,733 | 7,464 | 271,141 | 63,099 31,033 | 90,738 | 15,279| 84,444 
..; 1,730,931 | 98,016 ,388 | 133,582 | 29,996 | 22,703 | 7,538 | 269,515 | 61,326 32,521 | 85,468 | 15,318 | 86,560 
! 1,703,752 | 100,896 | 815,242 | 131,092! 36,242 | 23,273! 10,077 | 287,925! 64,915 33,344 96,159) 16,518 88, 069 
! | | 
| | ; | 
| | | 
1,775,579 | 104,637 | 870,278 | 134,919 | 36,796 | 24,252 8,630 | 298,707 | 69,899 | 35,292 | 94,221 | 15,462) 82,486 
1, 820, 274 | 101,193 | 848,374 // 133, 836 | 35,117 | 24,814 | 9,002 | 337,380 | 80,805 36,849 | 104,922 | 19,216 | 88,766 
1,802,172 | 98,714 880, 137,526 | 34,859 | 22,028 10,421 | 313,312} 72,289 41,118 | 90,208 | 19,391 | 82,306 
885, 113,333 | 926,106 | 143,147 | 33,938 | 23,316 9,669 | 323,216 | 75,416 39,426 | 98,517 | 17,310 82, 546 
1,982,731 | 105,318 1,019,593 | 144,271 | 35,801 | 23,317 11,640 | 324,261 | 79,970 | 42,013 | 102,288 | 17,770 76,489 
1,910, 673 | 104,962 | 941,083 | 145,332 | 38,123 | 23,050 10,988 | 330,699 | 77,785 | 39,168 | 104,899 | 15,420 79, 164 
1, 950, 752 | 111,347 963,192 | 151,287 | 40,687 | 25,413 11,584 | 324,696 | 77,150 | 38,110 | 108,860 | 15,002 | 83,424 
1,895,400 | 104,224 907, 832 142,478 | 42,841 | 26,342 11,691 | 332,299 | 75,124 38,734 | 108,817 16, 535 88, 483 
1,908, 386 | 107,866 897,117 | 153,181 41,135 | 26,757 11,934 | 307,719 | 77,396 | 41,619 | 110,785 | 29,731 103, 146 
| 1,934,303 | 110,222 932, 547 | 150,132 | 38,254 | 30,443 12,955 | 304,138 | 78,496 | 42,667 | 105,581 34,363 94, 505 
1,923,031 | 100,931 958,540 | 143,548 | 37,617} 31,043 14,752 | 293,400 | 76,951 | 42,545 | 102,628 29,994 91,082 
1,991,007 | 112,768 910,261 | 159,308 | 35,176 | 30,790 15,549 | 348,175 | 89,897 48,175 | 116,012 27,254 | 101,642 
| | | \ } 
DUE FROM BANKS AND BANKERS. 
53, 085 | 145,299 | 80,322} 22,132, 9,519! 8,580 151,686 | 82,187 | 17,252) 41,247  21,311| 74,077 
| 49,934 | 128,031 | 77,698 | 30,645 9,065} 8,625 152,824 | 32,602 24,696 | 64,082 18,277| 76,800 
| 49,907 | 113, 237 | 70,736 | 28,605 10,080, 7,944 | 159,739 32,685 25,466 | 61,940 16,961 72, 276 
| 48,439 | 118,742 | 68,913 | 30,367 7,795 | 7,243 154,912 | 32,959 23,303 | 65,516 12,150 78, 769 
45, 367 | 113,608 | 74,729 | 33,119 | 12,590; 6,434 | 154,282| 28,586 20,281 | 58,845 13,137 76, 222 
| 44,086 | 128,703 | 74,433 2 8,483 | 7,353 161,004 42,670; 26,807! 59,301 18,476 77, 601 
44, 262 | 101,718 | 75,927 | 27,522 9, 604 7,891 156,212 | 30,930 24,7 54,138 18,949 77, 314 
| 43,019 | 111,839 | 72,721 | 26,779 8,185{| 7,091 152,944 | 28,142 24,758 | 54,182 17,300| 72,218 
45,546 | 119,549 72,865 | 20,514; 6,402} 6,591 158,404| 28,681 | 19,263) 50,013  16,465| 55,187 
| | | 
, | 35,706 | 95,431 | 57,387 | 19,889 5,971 | 5,693 123,609 29,338 17,001; 44,764 15,169 54, 449 
4 | 34,253 | 102,546 | 56,442 | 20,891 | 5,436 | 6,380 | 130,996 | 26,544, 19,140 43,435 | 13,596 956 
\ 466, 4 33, 429 90,046 | 53,538 | 19,549, 5,119 5,092 | 121,892 | 23,826 17,609 | 34,280 12, 569 49, 505 
Apr. 27 479,514 | 34,397 | 94,887 | 52,564 | 19, 466 5,097 | 6,006 | 128,684 | 22,543 | 17,856 39,330, 11,741 46, 943 
33,171 | 149,968 | 48,693 | 21, 133 4, 852 5,222 | 119,355 | 22,002 17,051 | 37,880 11,636 44, 134 
36, 211 136,391 | 54,100} 18,992 4,437 | 4,593 | 120,130 | 20,326 12,418 | 40,462 10, 338 42,793 
32,162 | 88,3 50,902 | 14,861 4,235 | 5,334 | 125,267 | 22,353 | 342 | 45,474) 11,146 44,415 
33,688 | 85,435 | 58,821 | 15,846| 4,452 4,948 | 124,456 | 20,450| 17,210| 42,539| 9, 44, 182 
34,053 | 95,749 | 53,530) 14,212) 5,315 5, 878 | 121,948 | 22,592 17,585 | 42,888 | 15, 130 45, 528 
35,107 | 92,364 | 51,742 | 13,159 5,836 | 6,550 | 131,175 | 25,430 | 19,812) 43,101 | 14,906 49, 906 
37,212 | 87,259 58,547| 15,213 | 6,008 6,693 | 126,567 24,831 | 19,107 | 38,474; 13,843 54, 372 
37, 367 99,254 | 53,674! 12,647! 4,496 6,583 | 127,124 24, 831 18,876 | 40,430; 16,723 50, 641 
' 
34,928 | 79,584 | 50,125 | 13,646 | 4,622 7,975 | 135,423 23,924 19,598, 41,573 | 16,462) 48,020 
35,872 | 75,743 | 49,261} 13,387| 5,336 6,300 | 134,108 | 27,239 15,972! 48,353 19,055 | 59,304 
33,112 | 80,840 | 54,554 | 12,632/ 4,258 5, 872 | 123,535 | 22,068 3,091 | 41,614 17,747 | 46,516 
44,700 | 77,173 | 57,308 | 14,289 5, 826 8,177 | 135,448 29,694 | 18,972) 42,017| 17,715) 55,671 
39,975 | 72,827 | 56,712} 21,820; 5,534 7,794 | 134,935 | 22,316 | , 237 | 47,151 | 16,566) 46,862 
38,054 | 78,044 55,180 | 16,412, 6,995 9, 149 | 139,826 | 29, 657 20,671 | 43,322 13,523 49, 905 
37,628 | 69,935 | 56,668 7,888 | 7,243 6, 292 145, 957 030 | 23,979 41,009 | 15,544 55, 909 
33,742 | 72,409 51,7 19,056 | 12,135 5, 833 | 138,878 | 29,342 | 24,130 | 46,730 | 17,352 59, 064 
37,213 | 73,583 | 51,840| 17,723 | 11,560, 5,733 | 132,399 | 29,048 | 18,422 45,364 | 28, 905 | 60, 728 
642 | 81,835 | 57,553 | 16,773 | 13,410 7,078 | 159,114 | 29,289 18,138 | 44,199 | 26,747 | 58,531 
42,140 | 84,320 | 56,029; 18,856 13,506 6, 936 | 139,586 | 26,976 | 20,596 | 42,301 24, 077 51, 365 
38,463 | 82,181 | 51,991 | 20,059 12,504 6,845 | 161.357 | 31,227 | 21,731 | 50,743 21,920 | 53, 232 
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NEW YORK. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 
| | 
; | Federal Reserve 
| Reporting member banks in | “Bank of New 
| New York City. York. 
we = Mie 
Date. } Reserves | Accom- 
| Due to | "with | modation| Federal”) py 
| “end Federal |at Federal note cl cash 
| bankers. —" —" culation. Teserves 
1920. 
ee See 1,080,714 | 641,906 | 619,202 | 847,782 664,929 
eee roe 1,081,207 | 625,952 | 629,871 | 835,554 | 641,820 
{RRA 1, 067,370 | 646,899 | 635,312 | 835,738 , 804 
., SPE 4, 008, 7 2 oo, om | 650,800 | a a os, 735 
BO. . ..creeeee 1, 053, y | 663,390 | , , 998 
ee Se 1,046,308 | 611,510 | 656,163 | 845,006 655,749 
Sp eer 000, , 367 | 681,559 | 843,927 | 649, 167 
WE cevckicae 1,023,521 | 626,834 | 606,544 | 849, 246 4 
RE ae 994, 657,189 | 609,590 | 854,827 | 674,138 
pn at WNRNE IO 1,019,817 | 649,228 | 658,874 | 861,807 | 647,988 
RS 981,139 | 661,989 | 661,273 | 851,002 | 658,601 
Bs uae ckaue 1, 024, 896 | 617,682 | 550/195 | 854,828 | 652, 841 
ee eeiddode 985,966 | 642,952 | 611,843 | 859,232 | 620,103 
DS Soci cide 1,063,789 | 674,113 | 688,664 | 882,506 | 651,002 
SE 1,059,541 | 632,818 | 705,421 | 871,467 631, 781 
oe ose 1,030,137 | 646,808 | 686,086 | 850,323 | 9, 365 
Ren 991,219 | 610,846 | 684,087 | 846,836 615,634 
ERAN 959,670 | 606,317 | 683,814 | 849, 589 , 089 
=n See | 963, 615,224 | 722,485 | 852,369 615, 291 
es. coat | 935,121 | 624,805 | 780,893 | 852, 695 206 
EE | 944,474 | 600,719 | 766,878 | 854,295 | 610,115 
| pe | 919,903 | 616,977 814,059 | 854,925 | 508,724 
SES isis | 944,489 | 618,559 | 865,675 | 865,548 | 603, 743 
SERS EE | 937,697 | 618,737 | 826,578 | 864,439 | 610, 289 
[RRS TBS | 975,151 | 625,876 | 672,077 | 861,597 | 581,819 
‘2... --| 942,412 | 614,380 | 749,027 | 855,701 | 672,134 
Oe | ee | aavee | Sac | Ses Sar 
B.. accvccsces | ’ , , , , 
| SE 1,062,385 | 640,552 848,291 | 875,737 607, 
ese. ee 941, 567, 804 | °103 | 875,027 584,818 
”aemernea 901,815 | 603,782 881,607 | 876,706 606,610 
ee Bea 894,921 | 579,841 467 | 886,709 | £98, 823 
| pepe Gees | 888,668 | 612,731 | 881,614 | 872,609 , 201 
SRT? S84, 182 589, 453 099 960, 621 610, 857 
aR. , 386 1, 804 | 266 | ,321 619,585 
eh TONS | 870,371 | 591,941 | 864,779 | 873,360 | 585, 
eee ee 851, 011 | ,096 822, 912 ,560  —- 598, 036 
“ee 909,194 | 581,400 | 752,917 | 871,522 582,523 
Ds cczascuen | 890,661 | 596,085 810,665 | i 612, 940 
EEL 997, 538 | 604,725 765,922 | 864,516 610, 242 
1921. 
ee: SE 1,011,969 | 588,376 787,551 839,625 , 587,659 
| Re eee | 976,413 | 571,559 | 718,681 | 800,121 582,099 
RS | 946, 581,935 793,998 | 793, 546, 098 
wh ee | 882,028 | 570,313 825,610 787,746 544,939 
Ws Bn iseanscce , 880 ,529 861,005 | 796,492 560,352 
BS Sie ste ot 841,833 | 553,875 833,196 | 787,938 565,519 
RR | 863,577 | 557,877 791,485 | 791,991 1,146 
ERE Es 865,181 | 558,493 ,558 | 796,383 | 577,273 
a ee: 844,349 | 547,547 | 758,348 | 801,916 | 600, 
Rel 828,254 | 575,254 | 789,067 | 791,404 610,121 
RS 848,254 539, 796 | 789,920) 661, 
Se istiss 794,501 | 539,619 | 605,390 | 780,740 739,917 
Ms: Sos 863,454 | 563,146 | 532,907 783,461 , 833,44 
ee 831,866 | 583,576 | 559,661 | 776,791 | 770,251 
Si ae 845,521 | 558,668 | 551,885 | 762,173 | 767,474 
RS, ones, 809,800 | 540,503 | 542,419 | 756,071 | 768,740 
- RE Oe | 787,476 | 547,220 | 507,840 | 741,460 785,035 
a eee Cea | 827,342 | 551,734 | 513,944 | ,004 785,453 
RCE 828,152 | 546,508 | 547,447 | ,430 | 759,112 
es S01 508 | 353 973 405,338 TOT, 300 | 500’ baa 
WRs Sn FeSee ’ } ’ ’ ’ i ’ 
> eee 812,728 | 561,141 | 423,106 | 715,951 | 844,287 
Bo AS ond ,346 | 580,922 | 393,141 | 696,928 896,091 
BB ies cts 865,229 | 680,880 | 293,557 | 688,966 | 910,321 
~ Ae | ,858 | 568,126 | 286,900 675,424) 933, 
ae »388 | 564,745 | 283,174 | 671,523 | 958,552 
eh Oe | 841,134 | 548,567 | 326,709 | 684,615 | 904, 
— é 547,202 | 311,974 654,260 904,600 
” Eee 812,739 | 537,517 | 312,670 645,313 | 915,224 
- ee 799, 545,612 | 284,545 643,875 | 947,507 
gl Raat 797,470 | 517,848 | 298,657 | 647,346 | 804,501 
ee, 792, 508,748 | 273,423 | 638,045 884,396 
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{In thousands of dollars.] 
| 
| Reporting member banks in | Federal Reserve 
Bank New 
New York City. York. 
D R A 
ate. j eserves | Accom- 
| Dueto | “With |modation rene | te 
| and Federal jat Federal) 1 ote cir- | _ cash 
bankers. reserve | reserve culation. reserves. 
aah | 
1921. | 
Aes Fl... ssatgete 778,228 | 507,588 | 255,546 | 637,645 | 912,359 
ape ran 760,479 | 520,918 | 246,552 | 634,018 | 951,756 
Bickicevscaek 824,208 | 535,010 | 241,710! 632,320| 981,741 
Se Rae 772,918 543,811 256,550 | 647,337 | 962,487 
Rods eiccabaail 781,267 | 518,668 | 206,000 | 639,847 | 972,388 
i icapigann 764,178 | 514,189 | 130,327 | 635,042 | 1,078,568 
RR Oe. 809,547 | 568,276 | 150,424 | 631,130 | 1,089,798 
ee ERR re 837,236 | 527,537 | 181,005 : 1, 042, 050 
aT eae 853,183 | 554,104 | 216,165 | 638,752 | 1,014, 753 
19...........| 866,566 | 557,771 | 155,436 | 632,329 | 1,089, 217 
Ts cx atinenss 829,639 | 575,139 | 155,876; 623, 1, 089, 245 
Tt. Bs. cisicace 993; 219 | 561,912 | 119/131 | 630,748 | 1,101/073 
 aperatno 863,161 543, 157,500 | 643, 1, 066, 382 
16...........| 870,656 | 549,390 | 103,215 | 634,716 | 1,097, 287 
OS oy btas ends 823,183 | 567,870 949 | 637,672 | 1,094, 566 
MD aaihatee 888,388 571,701 | 124,992 631, 1, 112; 868 
Bi. ES ian aces 826, 031 | 148,035 | 641,716 | 1,075, 410 
ie ees 824,015 | 538,737 | 133,375 | 646, 1, 064, 545 
_: Seaeaeey 816, 042 | ,797 | 157,560 | 666,571 | 1,104,190 
Se | 815,242 | 582,432 | 131,279 | 663,329 | 1,114,114 
1922. | 
a a aE 907,533 | 612,586 | 124,782 | 663,073 | 1,119,045 
11...........| 895,326 | 604,611 841 | 626,329 | 1,172, 458 
_ Sees 334 | 552,507 | 83,971 | 611,792 | 1,155, 802 
aS ,278 | 553,129 | 61,851 082 | 1,180, 867 
es eae ae | 951,524 , 562,281 59,208 | 614,031 | 1,138,060 
Dax 'saoeee 697 | 585,364 | ,078 | 615,027 | 1,106, 122 
— Re | 915,959 | 586,994 | 83,517 | 621,792 | 1, 101, 262 
| WSN Se | 848,374 | 550,989 43,472 | 626,544 | 1,144,691 
ee Re ee oe | ,073 | 570,817 | 33,413 | 626,673 | 1, 122, 445 
Ds cs, comseaerl 901,885 | 577,673 14,281 | 628, 1, 125, 577 
a carat | 949,979 | 6537827 12/265 626,501 | 1,000,551 
2 Ec dewekes | » 962 | 534, 737 2,246 625, 844 | 1,116,950 
eal Pat . 582,345 | 22,529 | 625,774 | 1,151,147 
ae RRR | 917,246 | 576,591 | 42,209 | 633,156 | 1, 145, 575 
eat | 914,642 | 594, 22,691 | 625,426 | 1, 157,266 
Twi viis <a | 934,562 | 598,512 20,609 | 621,684 | 1, 164, 288 
26.....2.--+-| 928,1 595, 8,058 | 615,475 | 1, 163, 204 
See | 943,892 | 599,605 28,552) 623, 1, 136, 488 
10...........| 952,761 | 629,355 9,388 | 619,314 | 1,156,555 
\ Fs | 969,419 | 632,722 8,245 | 617,404 | 1,189,775 
i icakaeai es | 954, 644,820 28,136 | 614,887 | 1,187,996 
31......-..../1,019, 593 | 614, 5,783 | 625,246 | 1,172,542 
WE are ote 977,678 637,268 7,858 | 620,153 | 1,196,296 
| ERNE 988,138 | 621,477 9,224 616,159 | 1,165,325 
MSS ree 968,532 | 613,541 7,294 | 617,810 | 1, 184,536 
. eee 941.083 | 699,823 52,579 | 618,785 | 1,203, 833 
Se oD. un cccccne 1,009,635 | 616,194 77,391 642,355 | 1,118,380 
Sa caxsncal 1,007,270 | 657,029 | 47,358 | 622,754 | 1,139,590 
- Stee 968, 647,397 | 71,541 | 616,469 | 1,134,730 
RE | 963,192 | 623,059 9,728 616,779 | 1,173,233 
pT Sh Sey ; 635,344 | 16,113 | 623,044 | 1,189,159 
Os coucnadis | 928,903 | 581,622} 13,207 | 621,278 | 1,167,424 
* sees conana | 923° 569,571 | 19,563 6137644 | 1,145,868 
i cencectad 906,103 | 592,911 | 27,818 | 609,556 | 1, 165,030 
Rau | 907,832 | 602,532 | 21,082 | 606,993 | 1,163, 812 
Se een | 923,026 367 | 27,995 | 615,358 | 1,121,728 
a. ectainun | 942,521 | 578,337 | 19,606 | 604,842 | 1,104, 827 
RR yx | 925,877 544, 822 | 964 | 605,186 | 1,091,342 
EF ATS 7,17 | 580,573 | 23,781 | 604,481 | 1,094,930 
a NC 979,441 | 592,955 | 33,705 610,763 | 1,065,263 
cs bacacte 971,037 655,436 122,222 | 611,984 | 1,055, 206 
i icnosiitedl 1,013,792 | 666,748 74,983 605,330 | 1,104,276 
ls s-scesdabiciiie | 932,547 | 577,386 57,150 595,140 | 1,083,799 
ey ME UY 612,757 | 126,209 | 598,764 | 1,082,309 
RR | 922,068 | 575,375 | 143,197 | 604,301 | 1,055,619 
OE, occas | 940, 594,596 | 147,300 | 588,415 | 1,059, 493 
"eR _ 802,901 | 605,177 | 112,689 | 580,198 | 1,093, 592 
eee | 958, 569,973 81,234 | 594,003 | 1,097,573 
as PRR Re: 873, apie | 157,615 593,520 | 1,036,008 
Ei, ultetenns | 876, 563,936 | 125,183 | 591,809 | 1,034,008 
Lt cadena 919,718 | 588,054 86,132 605,539 | 1,046, 196 
Py ackhegates | 910,261 | 639,948 115,915 | 599,001 | 1,055,982 
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THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF GERMAN 
REPARATION. 


PART III.—MODIFICATIONS OF THE TREATY. 


THE SPA AGREEMENT. 


This article will be concerned in the main 
with the negotiations subsequent to the sec- 
ond Conference of London, which concluded 
with the acceptance of the Reparation Com- 
mission’s decision by Germany on May 11, 
1921; for, with the qualification noted in the 
preceding articles, no true modifications of the 
treaty of Versailles could take place until the 
Reparation Commission had announced its deci- 
sion. Prior to this date, however, one important 
concession had been made to Germany in the 
matter of coal deliveries. This was at the Spa 
Conference, in July, 1920. 

It will be recalled that, under the treaty, 
Germany’s liability in coal was, for 1920-21: 
To France, say, 25,000,000 tons; to Belgium, 
8,000,000 tons; to Italy, 6,000,000 tons. De- 
spite periodic reductions by the Reparation 

Ommission of the deliveries} required from 
Germany, the actual deliveries had invariably 
fallen short of the demands. In fact, at the 
time of the conference, Germany was delivering 
at only one-half of the required rate. Yet, at 
the same time, it appeared that without the 
consent of the commission, contracts were bein 
made with dealers in Switzerland and Hollan 
involving the delivery of 35,000 and 80,000 
tons per month, respectively. The German 
delegates at first professed their inability to 
deliver more than 1,100,000 tons per month, 
while the Allies offered as a temporary conces- 
sion the delivery of 2,000,000 tons per month 
for the next six months. Later Germany pro- 

osed to deliver 1,400,000 tons per month from 

ctober 1, 1920, and 1,700,000 from October 1, 
1921, on condition that the food situation had 
improved by that time. The food problem was 
always to the fore in this connection, for it was 
clearly perceived that German production 
could never increase to the necessary dimen- 
sions without an increase in the food supplies 
for the miners. It was reported by the London 
Times on July 16 that Mr. Lloyd George and 
Herr Stinnes had made a bargain that, if the 
Germans on their side would raise their offer 
to 2,000,000 tons, the Allies would increase the 
price at which the deliveries were estimated. 
Accordingly the Germans made a proposal to 
deliver 2,000,000 tons on several conditions. 
First, that the Allies would pay to Germany, 
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in cash, the difference between the German pit- 
head price and the world market price of coal; 
second, that the Allies’ intention of establishing 
a commission to supervise coal movements be 
abandoned; third, that a mixed Allied and 
German commission be set up at Essen to study 
the condition of the’mines; fourth, that the 
Allies provide a fund for feeding German miners 
and improving the housing conditions. 

Ultimately terms for the next six months ? 
were imposed, the main features of which 
were as follows: 

(1) Germany to deliver 2,000,000 tons per 
month. 

(2) A premium of 5 gold marks per ton to be 
paid by the party receiving the coal in addition 
to the price as fixed in the treaty, to be ex- 
pended in providing foodstuffs for German 
miners. 

(3) A joint commission to be set up at 
Essen to seek means of improving the con- 
ditions of the miners, with a view to greater 


efficiency. 
(4) The Allies to make advances to Germany 
to the extent of the difference between the 
rice mentioned in (2) above and _ the 
erman or British export price f. o. b. port 
(whichever be lower), such advances to enjoy 
an absolute priority over all other claims of 
the Allies against Germany. These advances 
were to be in the form of credit, not of cash. 

(5) If the first three months’ deliveries fell 
short, the Allies would proceed. to occupy the 
Ruhr Valley or some other hitherto unoccupied 
area. 

(6) A permanent delegation of the Repara- 
tion Commission was set up in Berlin, to pass 
upon the production and distribution plans 
submitted by the German authorities in pro- 
viding for the deliveries to the Allies. 

In January, 1921, the Spa agreement lapsed, 
and with it the credits allowed to Germany, 
the payments of 5 gold marks per ton, and the 
reduced demands for deliveries. Hence there 
was an automatic reversion to the terms of 
the treaty which have not since been revised 
in any a important respect. The 
fixing of the demands since that time seems to 
have been based partly upon German capacity 
to deliver and partly upon world market con- 
ditions, and the arrangements made were in all 
cases merely temporary. A return to the pre- 





1 The German price was amecaty kept down by Government regula- 
tion. On the authority of Mr. Keynes, the difference between the 
German pithead price and the British export price was about 70 shillings 
per ton (100 shil gs less 30 yA at this time. 

3 The period of the agreement is important, for at its conclusion the 
terms thereof lapsed, and the treaty conditions came into force again. 
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war avenues of trade was marked by a Franco- 
German agreement, in August, 1921, that 
France would deliver 3,500,000 tons of Saar 
coal annually to Germany. The Wiesbaden ° 
agreement provided that, if France did not re- 
quire all the coal she was entitled to under the 
treaty, Germany might export the unrequired 
amount and pay France on the German deliv- 
ery basis. Then in January, 1922, the coal 
demands were fixed at 5,750,000 tons per quar- 
ter, which is somewhat lower than the Spa de- 
mand and very materially below the treaty 
demands. There were in addition various 
price adjustments made, such as that of August, 
1921, when the finance ministers decided that 
France should be charged for sea-borne coal 
deliveries up to August 31 at the German inter- 
nal price, instead of the British export price, 
a distinct concession to France in view of the 
low price of German coal, kept down by gov- 
ernmental regulation. 


THE WIESBADEN AGREEMENT. 


The events which, after the Reparation 
Commission’s decision, gave rise to the most 
lively discussion during 1921 were the con- 
versations between M. Loucheur and Herr 
Rathenau, at that time the French and German 
ministers of reconstruction, and the agreement 
concluded at Wiesbaden which was the out- 
come thereof. The agreement signed on 
October 6 is very complicated in its docu- 
mentation, but may be understood merely as 
a convention og age he gpm: payments 
by providing for the direct supply of resto- 
ration materials to France. It be recalled 
that the treaty provided ‘ for the liquidation 
of a part of Germany’s obligations by deliveries 
of such materials, for which it was later agreed, 
the recipient country was to pay over to the 
commission the fair value thereof in currency 
or bond coupons within a month of their 
receipt. The Wiesbaden agreement, in effect, 
replaced the pertinent parts of the treaty, so 
far as they related to France, by an arrange- 
ment for larger deliveries with partially deferred 
credit given therefor in Germany’s reparation 
account. Up to May 1, 1926, Germany was 
to deliver a maximum of goods, including 
deliveries under unimpaired annexes of the 
treaty,® valued at 7 billions of gold marks. The 
deliveries were to be facilitated by a German 
and a French company, under Government 
control, but financed in part by private capital. 





* See below. 
4 Annex IV; see November, 1922, BULLETIN, p. 1293. 
+ Annexes III, V, VI; see November, 1922, BULLETIN, p. 1294. 





The former would assemble the material 
ordered by private individuals through the 
latter, and undertake its transmission to 
suitable terminals, whence the French company 
would deliver it to the individuals whose 
orders it was executing. The French company 
would —— of the material solely for re- 
building the devastated regions, and would fix 
the prices at such a figure as would not compete 
unreasonably with the French private interests, 
which had been strongly opposed to the agree- 
ment. Germany’s interests were protected by 
the provision that the deliveries were to be 
“compatible with the possibilities of pro- 
duction in Germany, and subject to the 
limitations as to supplies of raw materials” 
and “in accord with the requirements neces- 
sary for Germany to maintain her social and 
economic life.’ The prices with which Ger- 
many was to be credited were to be fixed by 
mutual consent, or, failing agreement, by a 
commission of three, comprising one German 
and one French nominee, with a mutually 
acceptable third member, or, failing that, a 
nominee of the Swiss President. A price list 
was to be fixed 7 three months, the prices 
to correspond with French internal prices, less 
customs and transportation charges. In ad- 
dition, provision was made for the execution 
of orders given by individuals, not through the 
company, but to a private German producer. 
The deferred-payment scheme contained a 
blanket provision that in no case should Ger- 
— credited with more than 1 billion gold 
marks in any one year. Secondly, Germany 
would only be given immediate credit for a 
maximum of 45 per cent of the values of the 
res deliveries if these were less than 1 
illion gold marks, or 35 per cent if they were 
more. The former limitation applied to treaty 
and agreement provisions together, the latter 
to agreement provisions only. So that in 
effect they meant that a minimum of 55 or 65 
we cent, as the case might be, would be carried 
orward, to be credited by installments. This 
balance was to carry interest at 5 per cent per 
annum, and would be wiped out in 10 equal 
yearly installments, from May 1, 1926—that is, 
rom the end of the opening period of the 
eement. But it was expressly provided 
that in no case should France be debited in any 
one year with a total of agreement and treaty 
deliveries in excess of her agreed proportion of 
reparation payments (52 per ant. ovision 
was made for the renewal of the agreement 
ee the four and a half years of its present 
e. : 
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In addition to the general part of the agree- 
ment, there were added four supplementar 
agreements. One of these, dealing with coal, 
has already been outlined above. Another 

rovided for the closing of the animals account 

y the delivery of 62,000 horses, 25,000 cows, 
25,000 sheep, 20,000 hives of bees;* another for 
the liquidation of Germany’s liabilities in re- 
spect of restitution of industrial materials b 

elivery of 120,000 tons of machinery as ordered, 
with a payment of 158,000,000 of marks in 
gold;? and the fourth for the delivery of 6,000 
railroad cars to satisfy France’s rolling stock 
claims.*® 

This agreement could not, of course, be put 
into effect until the consent of the other Allies 
had been obtained. Hence it was forwarded 
to the Reparation Commission for its considera- 
tion. The commission, in its decision of Octo- 
ber 20, entirely approved the principles under- 
lying the oe but saw in it certain 

epartures from the terms of the treaty, in 
‘that it violated in particular the provision for 
division of the reparation receipts among the 
Allies as agreed ‘‘on a basis of general equity 
and the rights of each,” and that giving the 
commission power to fix the value of goods 
delivered by Germany.’ Having no power to 
authorize these departures then, the commis- 
sion referred the memorandum to the Govern- 
ments represented on it, with a recommenda- 
tion that it should receive a favorable exam- 
ination. 

On October 26 the British member of the 
commission, Sir John Bradbury, submitted to 


his Government a report on the proposed 
agreement, in which he showed that os 
was by the agreement taking upon herse 


heavier burdens than had been laid on her by 
the London decision. In view of the fact, 
then, that that decision, made so recently, 
“represented, in the opinion of the * * * 
commission * * * the maximum burden 
* * * Germany could be expected to be 
able to bear,’ the agreement was liable to 
prejudice the fulfillment of Germany’s other 
obligations. In case of default on these latter, 
it was then probable that Germany would 
lead her agreement obligations in extenuation. 
Imhis would involve, in fact, an alteration in the 
division of receipts, expecially favorable to 
France. According to Sir John Bradbury’s re- 
port, the Allies would, in effect, be advancing 
sums to France at 5 per cent, on the security, 





6 Article am and Annex IV; see November, 1922, BULLETIN, p. 1292, 
col. 1, and Py 293. 

7 Annex IV; see November, 1922, BULLETIN, p. 1293. 

8 Annex II; see November, 1922, BULLETIN, p. 1291, col. 2. 





not of the French Government, but of the 
French share of future reparation se 
Sir John Bradbury, then, supported by the 


Belgian and Italian delegates on the commis- 
sion, recommended certainjsafeguards against 
the possible ill effects of the agreement. First, 


there should be a definite period, of not more 
than seven years after the conclusion of the 
deliveries, beyond which no new deferment of 
debit should be made. Second, that the e- 
ae deferred debit against France should be 
imited to, say, 4 billions of goldmarks. Third 
France should be required to pay to the general 
reparation account, from time to time, any 
amount of the deferred debits, which might be 
necess to secure to the other Allies their 
agreed shares of the reparation receipts. 

For some time no action was taken in this 
matter, but in March, 1921, the allied finance 
ministers, at their meeting at Paris, considered 
the agreement in detail. It is interesting to 
note how far the safeguards suggested by Sir 
John Bradbury were applied. In the first 
place, the agreement was approved for a period 
of three years, the amount remaining due at 
the end of 1924 and imterest thereon to be 
canceled in 10 equal annuities, beginning May 
1, 1926, by debits to France’s reparation ac- 
count. Further, the amounts deferred were 
not to exceed 350 millions of gold marks in 
1922, and 750 millions in 1923 and 1924 each, 
so that the total deferred on May 1, 1926, 
could not be more than, say, 2,100 millions of 
gold marks. The revised draft of the agree- 
ment was finally approved by the commission 
in June, 1922, after provisions had been inserted 
for facilitating private deals, in particular the 
placing of orders directly with the German 
manufacturer. In the following month the 
commission notified the German Government 
that the agreement would come into operation 
on July 20. 

The application of the Wiesbaden agreement 
was, then, the first Sage gee which recog- 
nized the advisability of cutting down the 
demands for cash, and of making arrangements 
for larger deliveries of such goods as would not 
seriously injure the Allies’ trade, and as would 
accelerate the restoration of the devastated areas 
of France to their former productive capacity. 


THE CANNES CONFERENCE. 


The next step in the direction of the readjust- 
ment of the Allies’ demands was made at the 
Cannes Conference. The holding of the con- 
ference was decided upon by the French and 
British premiers in conversations at Boulogne 
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in December, 1921. No details of the poles 
to be pursued were published, but M. Briand 
announced that “the two countries were 
determined to act together.” ‘We have al- 
ready laid down broad lines,” he said, “and 
will only have to complete the details at 
Cannes.” Just prior to this, however, the 
French Forei ffice had issued a statement 
embodying the principles which should gov- 
ern the conversations. The first expressed 
France’s willingness to abandon the London 
schedule of payments in favor of a new one, 
which would not, however, reduce Germany’s 
payments; the next to reduce the armies of 
occupation (which were now seen to absorb the 
larger part of the receipts) provided Great 
Britain Were to give absolute guarantees of 
support in the event of future German aggres- 
sion. The third stated that France would 
assist in the improvement of the economic 
situation (by reducing tariffs, for example), 
recognizing that Great Britain was as con- 
cerned over trade prospects as was France 
over reparation. Again recognizing this fact, 
France was ready to undertake joint measures 
with Great Britain looking to the economic 
and industrial restoration of Germany. Lastly, 
and perhaps most important, France, while 
unwilling to reduce the reparation claims, was 
repared to grant Germany every possible 
acility for making deliveries in satisfaction 
thereof. 

Upon this basis, it may be assumed, then, 
the Supreme Council met at Cannes on January 
8, 1922, one of its objects being to arrange a 
schedule of payments for 1922. It was here 
that it was decided to call a conference at 
Genoa, to which Germany and Russia were to 
be invited to send delegates, and it was this 
decision which brought about the resignation 
of M. Briand, rendering the conference to some 
extent abortive. On January 11 the French 
Senate committee for foreign affairs tele- 

aphed to M. Briand what seemed to them to 

e the four essentials of any agreement on 
reparation which might be made with Great 
Britain. Such agreement must recognize that 
the economic and financial reconstruction of 
France was essential to European recovery; 
that there must be no reduction of the repara- 
tion demands of May, 1921, and no modifica- 
tion of Belgian priority; it must give definite 
assurance that French rights would be re- 
spected at Genoa, and must guarantee French 
security. Despite M. Briand’s consequent 
resignation, however, and the Supreme Coun- 
cil’s failure to take definite action on adjourn- 





ment as to reparation, the meeting was not 
wholly unfruitful in this matter. e imme- 
diate fact was that the Reparation Commission 
granted Germany a provisional delay on the 
payments due on January 15 and February 15, 
one of the conditions being the payment every 
10 days of 31,000,000 of gold marks.’° But be- 
yond this, general agreement had been reached 
on the proposed program of 720,000,000 in cash 
and 1,750,000,000 in kind for the year 1922. Of 
the cash Great Britain was to receive 159,000,- 
000, of which she would lend 139,000,000 to 
France. The remainder would go toward the 
liquidation of Belgium ’s prior claims. 

ave Poincaré, who succeeded M. Briand, would 
agree to participate in the Genoa Conference 
only on condition that there should be no dis- 
cussion there of reparation. Early in Feb- 
ruary he telegraphed to Mr. Lloyd George that 
France felt unable to send delegates if any of 
the invited Governments let it be understood 
that they did not entirely accept the conditions 
arranged at Cannes, precluding the discussion 
of existing peace treaties. Hence the matter 
of reparation was now back in the hands of the 
commission. Mr. Lloyd George did, as a matter 
of fact, call a meeting at Genoa of the signa- 
tories of the Versailles treaty to consider what 
steps should be taken should Germany default 
on May 31, but the invitation being flatly re- 
jected by the French, even this project did not 
succeed in getting so much as private discussion 
of reparation at Genoa.° 

On February 28, 1922, a provisional accord 
was reached with Germany whereby payment 
would be made of 720 millions in om 3 and 1,450 
millions in kind. This represented a reduction 
of perhaps one-third from the London program. 
On March 21 the commission issued its decision 
embodying details of this schedule. German 
having already paid 282,000,000 in 10-day po | 
installments, there remained 438,000,000 to be 
paid during the rest of the year. On April 15, 
18,000,000 was to be paid, 50,000,000 monthly 
from May 15 to October 15, inclusive, and 
60,000,000 each on November 15 and Decem- 
ber 15. Of the goods payments, 950,000,000 
were to go to France and 500,000,000 to the 
other Allies, as far as orders might be placed. 
Merchandise delivered to the armies of occupa- 
tion was to be credited to their expenses ac- 
count, and not to reparation. Attached to this 
partial moratorium were numerous conditions," 





® An aceount of the Genoa Conference was given in the FEDERAL 
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which gave rise to long correspondence be- 
tween Germany and the Allies. But the 
decision was finally approved on May 31. 

Even this program, however, did not last 
long. On July 11 it was decided to reduce the 
installment due on the 15th of that month to 
32,000,000, the balance of 18,000,000 being 
credited on account of recent deliveries of dye- 
stuffs under the terms of the treaty. This fact 
is significant in view of the rigidity of the cash 
demands formulated in the pastel a tchebionss 
decision. 
MORATORIUM NEGOTIATIONS AND THE THIRD 
LONDON CONFERENCE. 


On July 12, 1922, Germany laid before the 
commission a formal request for a moratorium 
of two and one-half years and a resumption 
of the loan negotiations which had recently 
broken down. For some days past Herren 
Fischer and Schréder had been conferring with 
the commission on this matter, the outcome 
being the reduction of the July installment and 
theapplication foramoratorium. Thecommis- 
sion, however, deferred consideration of the 
larger question until the report of the guaran- 
tees committee, appointed under the commis- 
sion’s May 1, 1921, protocol,” should have 
been presented and examined. 

Having thus expressed its inability to make 
further cash reparation payments, the German 
Government went further by asking, on July 19, 
that the monthly payments in respect of pre- 
war debts, by the esttnie hiss mechanism, 
be reduced from £2,000,000 ** to £500,000 up 
to December 31, 1922. Added to this was a 
Sey: that payments for damages to property 
rights and interests in Gemany of nationals of 
the Allies be suspended. This request was 
refused by the allied compensation office on 
July 25. 

n the following day the guarantees com- 
mittee announced that Germany had agreed to 
certain measures of financial control'* over 
receipts and expenses, the floating debt, and 
the export of capital. The significant fact re- 
garding this agreement is that in his formal 
acceptance Chancellor Wirth consented to the 
control for the period of the expected morato- 
rium, to be determined at the pending London 
Conference. 

The failure to reduce the compensation de- 
mands, and the reduction, on July 21, of the 





13 See December, 1922, BULLETIN, p. 1425. 

8 This sum was agreed upon with all the Allies on June 10, 1921. 

14 This will be more fully discussed in the final article of the series on 
“ Fulfilment of the Treaty.” 





coal deliveries for August, September, and 
October to 1,725,000 tons per month, gave 
mixed indications for the coming conference. 
But a far more important fact was the issuance 
on August 1 of the Balfour note,’® which was 
immediately taken as a full exposé of Britain’s 
attitude on the reparation problem. This doc- 
ument was the first official recognition of the in- 
separability of interallied debts and reparation. 

e note was addressed to the French Govy- 
ernment, but identical notes, varying only in 
name of the addressee, were sent to Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, Portugal, and Greece. 
A copy was presented to the American em- 
bassy for transmission to Washington. 

The British Government began by expressing 
its recognition of its obligations with respect 
to its debt to the United States, but announced 
that while doing so it was forced to modify the 
course which, in other circumstances, it might 
have wished to pursue. “They can not treat 
the repayment of the Anglo-American loan,” 
said the note, “‘ as if it were an isolated incident 
in which only the United States and Great 
Britain had any concern.”’ The principles were 
enunciated that “their (the Allies’) debts were 
incurred, their loans were made, not for the 
separate advantage of particular States, but for 
the great purpose common to them all,” and 
that the United States’ loans to Great Britain 
were largely in effect loans to the Allies on 
Great Britain’s security. 

Accordingly, Great Britain did not intend to 
ask more from her debtors than was necessary 
to pay her creditors. At the same time, she 
could hardly be content with less. She could 
not be expected to forego all, and at the same 
time pay all, since her people were suffering 
from an unparalleled burden of taxation; want 
of employment, and diminution in the national 
wealth. The amount demanded of France was 
therefore to depend more on the demands to 
be made on Great Britain by the United States 
_ on the French debts to the United King- 

om. 

The policy favored by the Government was 
to surrender Britain’s share of reparation and 
cancel all interallied debts, but there was no 
desire to profit by a less satisfactory settlement. 
Of the alternatives, it was believed a general 
settlement would be of much greater value than 
the ‘most successful enforcement of legal 
obligations.” 

Following a great deal of unofficial discussion 
and criticism and supplementary statements by 





16 The full text of Lord Balfour’s note was reprinted in the Septem- 
ber, 1922, issue of the BULLETIN, 
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members of the British Cabinet of Great Brit- 
ain’s determined intention to pay her debt to 
the United States, the allied premiers assem- 
bled at London on August 7. At the outset 
Premier Poincaré announced France’s refusal 
to agree to a moratorium without further guar- 
antees from Germany. The specific proposals, 
which included the establishment of a customs 
barrier on the eastern boundary of the occupied 
area, the seizure of State-owned forests and 
mines on the left of the Rhine, and the pay- 
ment of the 26 per cent export levy direct to 
the Reparation Commission instead of to the 
allied treasuries, were referred to a committee 
of experts, which, after careful examination, 
rejected them as unproductive, by a 4 to 1 
majority. The proposal that Germany should 
hand over a share in industrial enterprises was 
also unfavorably reported. 

The British proposals included a moratorium 
on cash payments until the end of 1922, meas- 
ures to prevent the export of capital, to estab- 
lish the autonomy of the Reichsbank, to con- 
solidate the floating debt, and to exercise con- 
trol over German finances. A more permanent 
proposal was to reduce the total cash reparation 
demands to not more than 26 per cent of ex- 
ports in future years, while Gaver further 
scope for payments in kind. 

t this juncture of deadlock Signor Schanzer, 
obviously influenced by the Balfour note, pro- 
posed the placing of the question of an imme- 
diate moratorium in the hands of the Repara- 
tion Commission, a permanent settlement not 
to be made until the various countries had 
completed their debt funding negotiations with 
the United States. 

This compromise failed to produce agree- 
ment, however, and the conference adjourned, 
on August 14, without any definite steps 
toward settlement having been taken. 

The August 15 payment having been post- 
poned, pending a decision at London, it was 
not until August 31 that the Reparation Com- 
mission decided to relieve Germany from fur- 
ther cash payments in 1922. The British dele- 
gate’s proposal to grant this relief without 
ae spe was rejected. Germany was to 
urnish suitable guarantees for the payment of 
6 months’ treasury bills, which were to be deliv- 
ered to the Belgian Government, to whom the 


‘immediate payments were due, in lieu of cash 


payments. Such guarantees were to be agreed 
upon between the German and Belgian Govern- 


ments, and, failing agreement, gold was to be 
deposited as a guarantee. The decision on 
Germany’s application for a 2} years’ mora- 





torium was to be deferred until financial re- 
forms, involving budget equilibrium and cur- 
rency rehabilitation, were carried out. 

Germany at first failed to give the Belgian 
Government satisfactory guarantees. The de- 
posit of 100,000,000 gold marks was according] 
demanded and refused. A declaration of vol- 
untary default was threatened by the Repara- 
tion Commission, but finally, on September 18, 
the Reichsbank announced its willingness to 
guarantee the treasury bills. This offer, which 
was put forward after private business nego- 
tiations between the Reichsbank and the Bank 
of England, was accepted by Belgium the fol- 
lowing day. The French delegate on the Repa- 
ration Commission, however, refused to join 
in ratifying the arrangement, it being held 
that the guarantees were insufficient, and that 
the burden transferred by the 6 months’ bills 
to 1923 would mean a burden on Germany 
which might be used as an excuse for asking 
relief from 1923 payments. 


THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


For some time past the financial position in 
Germany had been cause for anxiety to the 
Allies. It was now critical. The reparation 
committee, doubtless influenced by the failure 
of the experts to arrange a loan, in June,'* and 
the report of the guarantees committee, took 
account, in the decision just outlined, of the 
fact that “the German State has lost its credit 
and the mark has depreciated continuously.” 
This question of currency depreciation, with 
all its ramifications, now became uppermost. 

With the problem of stabilization in mind, 
Sir John Bradbury, the British representative 
on the Reparation Commission, put forward a 
proposal, made public on October 14, under 
which, for a period of two years, or possibly 
longer, Germany was to furnish 5-year treasury 
bonds in place of cash payments. The com- 
mission was to be reorganized, with the inclu- 
sion of a United States representative, and 
removed to Berlin, in order to be in closer 
touch with the German Government. The 
relief granted to Germany would enable the 
Allies to fix an exchange value for the mark, 
by means of an arrangement under which the 
Reichsbank would sell gold for paper marks at 
a rate to be determined by a mixed commission. 
It was recognized, of course, that such a scheme 
would be impracticable unless the Reichsbank 
were relieved from making new discounts for 
Government expenditures. 





16 See final article on “ Fulfilment of the treaty.” 
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This scheme the French delegate was in- 
structed by his Cabinet to oppose. The French 
lan called for complete and rigid control of 
ances and the power to veto expenditure and 
regulate taxation. The Reparation Commis- 
sion’s powers were to be limited to the applica- 
tion of guarantees and reforms in Germany. 
The Reichsbank would be under interallied 
control and forbidden to discount further 
treasury bills, while the treasury would not 
have power to raise loans without the consent 
of the guarantees committee. The calling of 
an international meeting was urged, to formu- 
late a comprehensive settlement of interallied 
debts and reparation and to fix the payments 
for 1923 and 1924. 

With these plans held over, Germany was 
granted some relief by a decision of the allied 
clearing offices freeing her from further pay- 
ments under this procedure (for the settlement 
of Fed debts) until July, 1923. 

critical had the position now become that 
at the end of October the Reparation Commis- 
sion itself went to Berlin to investigate finan- 
cial conditions for itself and to consult the 
German Government on measures of stabiliza- 
tion of the mark and its incidents. The com- 
mission’s investigations continued well into 
November. 

At the same time a committee of private 
experts, called together by the German Gov- 
ernment, was also examining the situation. On 
November 8 the majority report’? of the com- 
mittee, signed by R. H. Brand, G. Cassel, 
J. W. Jenks, and J. M. Keynes, was presented. 
Upon the hypothesis that stabilization of the 
mark was equally as essential to Germany’s 
creditors as to Germany itself, it expressed the 
view that, granted certain concessions by the 
creditors, stabilization was possible. But such 
an end ‘must primarily depend upon Ger- 
many’s own efforts and own resources and on 
resolute action by her own Government.”’ 
Two obstacles were in the way therefore—the 
budgets of the Versailles treaty and the finan- 
cial methods of the German Government dur- 
ing and after the war. Regarding the former, 
& moratorium until such time as payments 
could be made “from a real surplus and not 
from the proceeds of fresh inflation” was a sine 
qua non. The requisite period would be at 
least two years and the moratorium must 
cover kind deliveries as well as cash payments. 
Furthermore, while stabilization must be 
begun immediately, in view of the risks of 
inaction, any scheme could only be provisional 


until “final settlement on the reparation ques- 
tion at an early date on lines capable of being 
carried out.’’ To overcome the second obsta- 
cle, the report advocated the setting up of an 
independent board of exchange control within 
the Reichsbank, with an adequate gold supply 
from the Reichsbank’s reserves. So long as 
any of this gold was unpledged, the board was 
to purchase paper marks at a fixed rate. A 
definite maximum was to be fixed for the float- 
ing debt, and Government requirements, which 
would otherwise be met by increasing the 
floating debt, were to be supplied by funded 
loans No modification of hese rules was to 
be made without the consent of the Repara- 
tion Commission. : 
The minority report,* signed by L. Dubois, 
B. Kamenka, and G. Vissering, likewise recom- 
mended the suspension of cash payments until 
stability was reached. To attain the end, 
however, it suggested the creation of a new 
standard of value in the shape of a gold mark, 
to be issued by a ‘“‘specie bank,”’ founded upon 
the Reichsbank’s gold reserves. It further ad- 
vocated the extension to Germany of an inter- 
national bank credit of 500,000,000 gold marks. 
A memorandum, signed by the banker mem- 
bers of the committee, R. H. Brand, L. Dubois, 
and G. Vissering, recommended the formation 
of an international banking syndicate with a 
capital of 500 millions of gold marks in the 
form of credit acceptances guaranteed by the 
Reichsbank, 500,000,000 further Reichsbank 
participation in supporting action. Germany 
would require a moratorium until repayment 
of the syndicate’s advances. ial ro ~ 
The outcome of these independent inquiries 
was that on November 13 Germany made a pro- 
posal to the Reparation Commission based upon 
the Brandi ielscla- Views plan, a copy of 
which was appended to the communication. 
It expressed the willingness of the Reichsbank 
to advance 500,000,000 gold marks to the 
Government toward a stabilization loan, pro- 
vided an equal amount were forthcoming from 
abroad, and subject to the conditions laid down 
by the experts. As necessary concessions to 
Germany there was to be a moratorium cover- 
ing cash payments for three or four years. The 
moratorium would also cover deliveries in kind, 
except such as were required for the rehabilita- 
tion of the devastated areas. Even these, how- 
ever, were to be continued only so long as they 
involved no increase in the floating debt. 
There were now before the powers, then, vari- 
ous schemes for the amelioration of the critical 





17 The full text is reprinted on p. 45 of this issue. 





‘8 The full text is reprinted on p. 47 of this issue. 
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situation in Germany and the generally un- 
healthy economic conditions throughout 
Europe. Whether of British, French, German, 
or gay origin, all these plans had this common 
end in view. Suggestions had become prolific 
when the time came for fixing the schedule of 
payments for 1923, but little material improve- 
ment had been gained from the measures 
already employed. Such was the result of 
more than three years of consideration of the 
problem of making good the material losses of 
the war. 


THE UNITED STATES AND REPARATION. 


No treatment of the general topic of repara- 
tion would be complete without a statement of 
the steps taken by the United States Govern- 
ment in dealing with the matter of its own 
claims against Germany and of its connection 
with ine Eeepeann negotiations. 

On March 2, 1921, the Secretary of State 
placed before Congress a provisional total of the 
American war losses. The aggregate claims, 
consisting in large part of losses through sub- 
marine warfare, were estimated at $180,000,000. 
At the same time, an estimate of American 
interests in Germany, consisting of securities, 
bank deposits, real estate, debts, etc., placed 
the total at $191,000,000. The Versailles treaty 
being rejected, the United States of course sent 
in no claims to the Reparation Commission, as 
did the other Allies. Unofficial observers repre- 
sented the United States on the various com- 
missions until February, 1921, when Mr. W. H. 
Boyden was withdrawn from the Reparation 
Commission, where he had held a seat as un- 
official representative of the United States. 

At this point the United States enters on a 
new period with regard to the question of 
European reparation, her support being sought 
both by Germany and the Allies. In February, 
1921, the French Government sent a note to 
M. Jusserand, its Ambassador in Washington, 
instructing him to “present the allied indem- 
nity proposals in a more favorable light,”’ with 
a view to obtaining American help in the matter 
of reparation. Then in March a long informal 
memorandum was sent to the United States 
Government by Doctor Simons, asserting Ger- 
many’s urgent desire to reach an accord with the 
Allies, recognizing Germany’s liability to make 
reparation, and refuting the charge of reluc- 
tance in so doing. The note pointed out that 
Germany’s offers of labor and material had been 
ignored,’* but expressed her intention of making 
a new proposal to France along those lines. 





19 First conference of London. See December, 1922, BULLETIN, p. 1424. 
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It asserted that an international loan was the 
only solution to the problem of reparation pay- 
ments, and announced Germany’s willingness to 
assume part of the debts of the Allies. To this 
memorandum, while ignoring the questions of 
loans and assumption of debts, the Secretary of 
State replied (March 29) that ‘‘this Govern- 
ment stands with the Allies in holding Germany 
responsible for the war, and therefore morally 
bound to make reparation so far as may be 
possible.””’ The next step was taken on April 
24, when, after the first ultimatum of London, 
Germany made the proposition, outlined in the 
article of this series,” submitting it 
to the United States for consideration looking 
to its transmission to the Allies. This trans- 
mission the United States, as related, refused to. 
undertake, finding in the proposal “no accept- 
able basis of discussion.” 

Following these negotiations, early in May, 
1921, an invitation was sent by the Allies to the 
United States Government to appoint repre- 
sentatives on the Supreme Council, the Repara- 
tion Commission, and the Council of Am- 
bassadors. The invitation was at once ac- 
cepted, Mr. Harvey, the Ambassador in 
London, being appointed United States repre- 
sentative on the Supreme Council, Mr. Herrick, 
Ambassador in Paris, on the Council of Am- 
bassadors, and Mr. W. H. Boyden reappointed 
as representative in an unofficial capacity, on 
the Reparation Commission. 

The United States did not, however, set up 
any arsoagay 3 for the purpose of securing 
reparation. e treaty of Berlin, signed in 
August, 1921, has been outlined in the adden- 
dum to Article I. It will be recalled that the 
United States retained the ‘‘rights, privileges, 
indemnities, reparations or advantages to 
which it * * * has become entitled under 
the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 
1918, * * * or which under the treaty of 
Versailles have been stipulated forits * 4 
benefit.”’ Article II names the specific parts 
of the treaty under which the United States 
reserves its rights. These include Part VIII, in 
which are enumerated the damages for which 
Germany is to pay, among them being pensions 
and allowances. The status of the United 
States on the Reparation Commission is dealt 
with in section (4), which reads: “‘ While the 
United States is privileged to participate in 
the Reparation Commission, * * * the 
United States is not bound to participate in 
any such commission unless it shall elect to 

0 so. 








20 See December, 1922, BULLETIN, p. 1425. 
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In March, 1922, almost immediately after 
the invitation to attend the Genoa Conference 
had been declined by the Secretary of State, a 
demand was sent to the meeting of Allied 
Finance Ministers for reimbursement for ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the army of 
occupation. The total expenditure of the 
United States Government up to April 30, 1921, 
had been $275,324,192, of which the balance 
due from Germany was $240,744,512. This 
sum was therefore claimed from the Allies out 
of the amounts so far received from Germany, 
which (according to the treaty of Versailles) 
were to be allocated first to the defraying of 
expenses of the armies of occupation. “Phe 
Finance Ministers took no action on this 
matter, it being considered outside the scope 
of their powers. In a note to the United States 
Government they suggested that the matter 
should be referred to the respective Govern- 
ments through ordinary diplomatic channels, 
and that in the agreement between the minis- 
ters arrived at on March 11, which dealt in 
part with the division of the first billion marks 
received from Germany, a clause had been 
inserted to protect American interests. This 
clause provided that all agreements on the 

uestion of division of receipts were subject to 
the American rights, as the various Govern- 
ments might establish them. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the 
Finance Ministers, then, the Secretary of State 
addressed a note to each of the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Japan. This note stated that the total cost of 
all the armies of occupation up to May 1, 1921, 
had been 3,639,282,000 gold marks. The 
amounts due to Belgium, France, and Italy 
having been paid in full, there remained out- 
standing a balance of 1,660,090,000 gold marks, 
of which 966,374,000 was due to the United 
States and 693,716,000 to the British Empire. 
The former was the amount now claimed, inas- 
much as it was understood that between May 1 
and December 31, 1921, 130,696,000 marks had 
been appropriated to Great Britain, such appro- 
priations being “expressly made and received 
subject to the rights of the United States.” 

In their replies the Allies all recognized the 
American claim in principle and informed the 
Secretary of State that negotiations were pro- 
ceeding among them in order to agree on a 
common plan. The British reply, for example, 
stated that ‘‘the claim put forward by the 
United States Government that these expenses 
should be reimbursed to them is one which 
His Majesty’s Government would not in an 
circumstances desire to question.” The Frenc 





Government made no objection to the claim, 
but raised the question to whom the claim 
should properly be made—to Germany or to 
the Allies. 

Regarding reparation for her own damages 
and losses, the first step taken by the United 
States after the conclusion of the Berlin Treaty” 
was in the negotiations which culminated in the 
agreement between the German and United 
States Governments, signed at Berlin on 
August 10, 1922. This provided for the set- 
ting up of a mixed claims commission, to pass 
upon and fix the amount of American claims 
against Germany. The commission was to 
consist of one representative from each party 
to the agreement, together with a mutually 
acceptable umpire, whose decision was final in 
the event of disagreement between the com- 
missioners. It was to pass upon claims of 
American citizens in respect of all damage to 
or seizure of property, rights, and interests, as 
well as damage to persons, arising out of the 
war and sustained since July 31, 1914; and 
upon debts owing by the German Government 
or German nationals to United States citizens. 

The agreement came into force immediately 
upon its bein migned. Germany appointed 
Doctor pn , and the United States 
Mr. E. B. Parker, as the respective com- 
missioners, while, at the special request of the 
German Government, another American, Su- 
preme Court Justice Day, was appointed as 
umpire. In accordance with the terms of the 
agreement, the commission met in October, 
and its deliberations are proceeding. 


FINANCE COMPANIES.” 


Since about 1900 there has been developed 
in the United States a group of organizations 
variously known as finance companies, credit 
companies, or discount companies. Their busi- 
ness may include one or more of the following: 
(1) Discounting or buying commercial receiv- 
ables—i. e., accounts, notes, or acceptances; 
(2) advancing funds to dealers with which to 
purchase automobiles (wholesale sale of auto- 
mobiles) ; (3) advancing funds to enable dealers 
to sell automobiles on the installment plan 
(retail sale of automobiles); (4) advancing 





21 See November, 1922, BULLETIN, p. 1296. i 

%2 This article Peon 4 the result of a study made by the Division 
of Analysis and Research of the operations of finance companies. That 
part on discounting receivables u data secured from 20 
companies, that on wholesale finan: of automobiles on 23 com es, 
and that on retail financing of automo on 60 companies. Acknowl- 
etament is due these or tions for panes fecniebing the information, 
and to those leading authorities in the field who have read and made 
suggestions on the tentative draft of this report. 
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funds to enable dealers to sell furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, books, musical instru- 
ments, refrigerators, restaurant fixtures, house- 
hold utensils, electrical appliances, etc., on the 
installment plan; (5) advancing funds against 
merchandise. Specialization is noticeable, es- 
pecially in connection with discounting receiv- 
ables and financing automobiles. Scarcely any 
companies undertake all the above classes. 
The larger firms in the field usually limit them- 
selves to discounting receivables and financing 
automobiles. It is only with these two classes 
of business that the present study deals, inas- 
much as they comprise the great proportion 
of the total volume of business done. For 
clarity in the following study, ‘finance com- 
pany” will be used where the general group 
of companies is referred to; “discount com- 
pany,” in speaking of practices in connection 
with discounting receivables; and “‘ auto-finance 
company,” in referring to automobile financing. 

A recent study (Merrick, The Modern Credit 
Co.) states there are to-day over 125 finance 
companies in existence with an aggregate 
capitalization of approximately $100,000,000 
and a volume of business amounting to 
$1,200,000,000 annually. An official of one 
of the largest companies gives a smaller figure 
in each case—$65,000,000 capitalization and 
$800,000,000 as the volume of business. 
Another authority places the volume of 
receivables discounted in the eastern States 
alone at roughly half a billion dollars a year. 
The size of the individual company varies 
greatly, from a capital of a few thousand 
to several million. The average size of the 
company specializing in discounting receiva- 
bles, however, is larger than that financing 
automobiles, as automobile business as a rule 
is much easier to obtain and new companies 
can acquire a reasonable volume in a shorter 
time. Further, as one writer explains, “sellers 
of accounts receivable are, generally speaking, 
larger concerns than the average automobile 
dealer and will hesitate to place their busi- 
ness with a small or new company.” Of the 
125 companies mentioned above, 45 are incor- 

orated under the laws of Delaware. In New 

ork a number have incorporated under the 
banking laws of that State and are subject to 
regular examination by the State Banking 
Department. Both preferred and common 
stock are usually issued. 


DISCOUNTING RECEIVABLES. 


The range of industries from which receiva- 
bles are acceptable is large, but most companies 





exclude certain lines. One company, for 
instance, states: ‘‘We do not like automobile 
tires or accessories, musical instruments, or 
luxuries. We find the furniture accounts 
unsatisfactory.”” In another company, “dia- 
monds, furs, jewelry, and concerns selling 
small invoices to very small trade, like whole- 
sale confectioners, cigars, etc., are practically 
excluded.” The same idea is expressed in 
more general terms by still another company, 
which excludes “lines highly specialized; lines 
lacking intrinsic value; lines not readily 
re-salable; lines whose value depends on con- 
tinuity of customers in business.” Accounts 
of municipalities or political subdivisions are 
not acceptable in some instances, while in 
others no objection is made. One discount 
company will not purchase accounts from a 
concern which sells a large portion of its 
product to a few firms. Some companies 
exclude from purchase any receivables of 
concerns not given first or second class credit 
rating by either Dun or Bradstreet; others 
accept a very limited number of customers 
of the lower ratings. The average net worth 
of companies selling their accounts is probably 
not above $100,000 if based upon the total 
volume of receivables purchased. The number 
of companies with a net worth of less than 
$100,000 is in the majority. From one-fourth 
to one-half of the total number of customers 
of discount companies have used up lines of 
credit at banks and sell receivables to sup- 
plement these lines. In no case is there a 
general rule that the “seller” maintain an 
open line of credit with banks, although 
frequently the discount company advises 
it. The clientele of the larger discount com- 
panies is “fairly constant,” although a ten- 
dency toward outgrowth of the service by 
customers is reported by some companies. 

The recewables.—Accounts comprise a large 
proportion of receivables discounted or sold, 
notes and acceptances aggregating in no case 
over one-third the total volume. Of the em- 
bodied credit, notes comprise the larger 
amount. Preference for notes or acceptances 
as contrasted with accounts is about equally 
divided among the companies, with no notice- 
able tendency toward one or the other in 
either the larger or smaller companies. In the 
Atm of receivables one of two plans may 

e employed: (1) The debtor may be advised 
(perhaps on the original invoice) that his 
account has been sold or assigned and that he 
will make payment to the discount company, 
or (2) no notice of the transfer may be given to 
the debtor. The plans are known as the 
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“notification” and “nonnotification,” respec- 
tively. The latter is used in the majority of 
instances, but since the discount company 
under this plan must depend upon the integrity 
of the “seller” in forwarding remittances re- 
ceivables will at times be taken under the noti- 
fication plan when they would not be acceptable 
under the nonnotification. 

Procedure in discounting receivables.—When 
a concern arranges to sell or discount its receiv- 
ables, a contract is signed which provides, amon: 
other things, (1) the charges made and times 0 
payment by the assignor; (2) that, under the 
nonnotification plan, the assignor permit the 
oar he auditors to call at their pleasure to 
inspect his books and other records; (3) that 
the assignor transmit on the day of receipt all 
original checks, drafts, notes, etc., received in 
payment or on account of any receivables sold 
to the company; (4) that the assignor give the 
company power of attorney to transact any 
business relating to the assigned receivables, 
including indorsement of checks, drafts, notes, 
and other documents with the assignor’s name. 
In addition the assignor gives an actual assign- 
ment of his interests and title in the receiv- 
ables, listing each invoice. Attached to the 
financial statement which the assignor is also 
required to fill out is an application for a 
fidelity bond, which the discount company 
may take out in any company it desires or 
carry itself. 

It is customary to advance, at time of pur- 
chase, about 75 to 80 per cent of the face value 
of the receivables. The remainder is paid as 
the accounts are liquidated. One firm states 
that at times it will advance as high as 85 per 
cent, while one small compan odveiions only 
two-thirds of the receivables’ face value. The 
theory underlying a partial instead of a com- 
plete advance has been stated as follows: ** 

Early in the history of our business experience we con- 
cluded that it would not be safe to advance the full face 
of an invoice, because of the infirmities attached to an 
open account. At that time manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers were making approximately 20 per cent on their 
turnover. As a matter of business, we felt that we could 
not afford to put more money into an account than our 
clients had invested. Hence an 80 per cent first payment, 


and the balance, less discount and deductions taken by 
the customer, became the fixed standard. 


To determine the maximum amount of re- 
ceivables which will be purchased from any one 
seller four methods are in use: 

(1) Extend a line of credit and advise the 
seller thereof. 

(2) Set a maximum figure which the seller 
does not necessarily know. 


23 A. R. Jones, quoted by Merrick, p. 24. 








(3) Have no set maximum but consider each 
group of receivables separately. 

(4) Agree to take care of all shipments so 
long as the discount company does not believe 
the seller is unduly expanding. 

Some companies employ all methods, but 
the most frequent is to consider each offering 
separately. ‘Resevahies offered are subject to 
the same credit investigation in all cases. The 
size of the discount company is the governin 
factor of the maximum which can be extended, 
and accordingly the amount varies a great deal. 
The minimum is also subject to wide variation 
among the various companies, one of the larger 
firms stating “‘an outstanding balance of less 
than $10,000 is not desirable. The average 
desirable balance more or less continuously 
outstanding, except in a seasonal business, is 
from $50,000 to $100,000.” 

Average maturity of the receivables purchased 
is from 45 to 60 days. In most cases the 
Maximum maturity is 90 days, although in 
some instances 6 months is allowed. It is 
the more common practice for the discount 
company to hold until maturity all notes and 
a gar ey purchased and then collect them 
itself. In some instances, nevertheless, the 
seller is allowed to make the collection and 
the notes or acceptances are released to him 
under a trust receipt a few days previous to 
their wer In all cases the seller remains 
ape om iable until the finance company 
is reimbursed. 

Credit work.—The basis upon which receiv- 
ables are purchased is most frequently the 
collateral, i.e., the receivables sold or assigned, 
rather than the credit standing of the “seller.”’ 
One of the largest firms in the field arranges 
the credit factors in the order of their im- 
portance as follows: 

(1) Lines of business. 

(2) Class of customers. 

(3) Terms of sale; 30-day invoices less 
hazardous than 4 months. 

(4) Our own experience with the accounts 
and “seller.” 

(5) Financial statement of the “‘seller.”’ 

(6) Report of our special credit investigators 
and monthly auditors. 

(7) Responsibility of personal guarantors. 

A second large company places the para- 
mount importance upon the financial state- 
ment of the buyer. In all cases the financial 
statement must show a reasonably good finan- 
cial position on the part of the “seller.” 

If receivables have been purchased under the 
nonnotification plan, it is customary for the 
discount company every 30 or 45 days to check 
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the outstanding accounts on the “seller’s” 
books to detect any discrepancies in the 
amount remaining due as compared with that 
shown on the discount company’s books. 
This work is done by the discount company’s 
own auditors, who also prepare a monthly list 
of unpaid invoices, which the seller signs. 
The auditors may verify by correspondence 
with the debtor a part of the receivables out- 
standing. This practice of auditing or check- 
ing is followed by all companies reporting for 
this study except a few very small ones which 
do not maintain credit departments. If pur- 
chases are made under the notification 
this checking is not necessary, inasmuch as 
remittances are made directly to the discount 
company. 

General experience of the companies is that 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the receivables run 
past due. One medium-sized company, which 
gives the figure of those not paid at maturity 
at from 15 to 20 per cent of the total, states 
that only 3 or 4 per cent run 30 days past due. 
In the case of a Baltimore and a Chicago com- 
pany, the receivables over 60 days past due on 

une 30, 1922, amounted to only 0.0135 per 
cent and 0.0127 per cent, respectively. It is 
the general practice of discount companies to 
carry the receivables for a certain period after 
they are due, usually 30 or 60 days, and then if 
still unpaid to require the “seller” to repur- 
chase A tee either by refunding the advance 
or by substituting new invoices. Loss to the 
company occurs only in those instances where 
the ‘“‘seller” will not repurchase the receivables 
and where fraud exists. Fraud, according to 
one of the leading authorities, is the greatest 
risk in the business, and results in the losses to 
his company varying according to the moral 
risk involved instead of by lines of business. 
In relation to the volume of | purchases the total 
loss is remarkably low, especially in the larger 
discount companies. One company over a 
period of about 10 years has had an average 
annual loss of 0.0012 per cent, and another 
over a period of five years, less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. Seldom does the loss go over 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

Charges wi the discount company.—The usual 
charge made by discount companies is one- 
twenty-fifth of 1 per cent a day on the net 
face amount of receivables, plus a charge of 
$5 per $1,000 on the first $100,000 of receivables 
within any 12 successive months. Some ex- 
ceptions to this are found, as in the case of 
one company, which charges one-thirtieth of 1 
per cent a day, while another makes a flat 


an, | 





charge of 14 per cent a month. Since only 75 
to 80 per cent of the face value of the receiv- 
ables is advanced, the actual rate charged is 
correspondingly increased. Some companies 
in addition make a premium charge for a 
fidelity bond. This is very small, in one case 
amounting to between one one-thousandth and 
one eight-hundredth of 1 per cent on the 
gross amount of the receivables. The rate 
quoted includes all charges for both interest and 
services. In the words of one company the 
services include: 

We retain a very competent attorney for an annual 
retainer. His office services are at the disposal of our 
customers free of charge. We also maintain a very effi- 
cient credit department and a corps of efficient auditors 
and accountants who audit the books of our customers at 
least once a month and instruct the bookkeepers in the 
proper method of keeping accounts. 

Financing the discount company.—Nearly all 
discount companies supplement their capital 
to a considerable extent by borrowing. -De- 
pository banks are the source most commonly 
used. Some of the larger companies, however, 
have established their credit in the open market 
and borrow a large proportion through it. In- 
dividuals who advance funds as an invest- 
ment furnish a very limited supply. It is 
customary to have some of the depository 
banks at points elsewhere than the head office, 
as this gives a wider spread of credit and, in 
some instances, offers collection advantages. 
An average balance of 20 per cent is main- 
tained against loans. A “clean-up” with each 
bank is made once or twice a year for 30 to 90 
days, but funds for the liquidation are usually 
borrowed from another source rather than 
through a reduction of indebtedness. It is 
the practice of some companies to pledge all 
their receivables with the trustee instead of 
maintaining a current portfolio. 

The most common form of obligation used in 
borrowing, both with banks and in the open 
market, is the collateral trust note. Collateral 
consists of receivables deposited with a trustee, 
generally a trust company. The usual margin 
required is 20 per cent, but most companies 
report os always keep far in excess of this 
amount. Maturity is usually 6 months, al- 
though it may vary from 30 days to 12 months. 
Notes are issued in series, with denominations 
of $500 and multiples thereof. The rate of 
interest varies from 4} to 84 per cent, according 
to the money market. 

The annual volume of business of reporti 
companies ranges from 5 to 20 times their 
capital investment. A turnover of 8 to 12 
times is most frequent. The total amount of 
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borrowing at any one time as compared with 
the discount company’s own capital varies. 
One authority states: 


We consider hapten credit companies with 
a minimum cash stockholders’ investment of about 
$2,000,000 can safely borrow four to five times their stock- 
holders’ investment, excluding investments in other 
companies, Companies with less than $500,000 cash 
stockholders’ investment, we think, should not borrow 
over from one to two times such investment. 


Contrary to this view is the opinion of another 
official who believes that ‘the risk in the busi- 
ness is in adverse ratio to the amount of capital 
invested up to $300,000, or say $400,000 or 
$500,000, because a smaller concern can not 
afford to maintain a complete organization, 
and, above $500,000 invested capital, the risk 
increases in the same ratio that the volume 
increases, by reason of the greater difficulty 
of supervision.” 

Many bankers and credit men have been 
strongly opposed to the business of discount 
companies. At the same time, the companies 
sell almost all their collateral trust notes to 
banks, and the volume so sold is several times 
their own capital investment. Thus the dis- 
count company stands between the bank and 
the “seller” of receivables, and, in fact, guar- 
antees these advances to the banking system. 
In other words, it serves as a special agency for 
providing the supervision necessary in such 
advances, and also assumes a direct obligation 
to the banking system in connection with them. 


FINANCING AUTOMOBILES. 


Operations of finance companies in con- 
nection with financing the purchase and sale 
of automobiles fall into two categories: (1) 
Advances to assist the dealer in securing cars 
from the manufacturer, and (2) accommoda- 
tion enabling the dealer to sell on the install- 
ment plan without the necessity of keeping his 
own capital tied up and so limit his operations. 
The two plans are known, go retry as whole- 
sale financing and retail financing. A com- 
pany may limit its activities to retail financing, 
or else may operate in both the wholesale and 
retail fields. Among the companies reporting 
for this study no examples of limiting accomo- 
dation to wholesale purchases are found. Some 
companies have close connections with auto- 
mobile manufacturers, and have agreements 
to finance their begs make of car. Other 
companies specialize in financing particular 
makes of cars, or they may limit their opera- 
tions to the more popular-priced cars. The 
majority make no limitation either as to make 
or price. 





Statistics of the volume of automobile 
financing done are not available. Estimates 
received from authorities in the field as to the 
— of cars sold on installments vary 
rom 50 to 70 per cent of the total number of 
cars sold. Sales for the past few years have 
been in excess of 1,500,000 cars annually. In 
1920, 1921, and 1922 the wholesale value of the 
automobiles produced was $2,233,000,000, 
$1,260,000,000, and $1,558,567,000, respective- 
Iv. The corresponding number of cars pro- 

uced in these years was 2,205,197, 1,668,550, 
and 2,527,000. 

Wholesale advances.—-Larger auto-finance 
companies have a definite percentage, usuall 
80 to 90 per cent of the wholesale price, whic 
will be advanced on every car. Smaller com- 
panies, which are less highly organized, deter- 
mine their advances more upon a considera- 
tion of each case separately. Variation in the 
percentage advanced is augmented as the 
makes of cars handled increase in number. <A 
certain percentage may be advanced on cars 
stored in a public warehouse, and another for 
those kept on the dealer’s floor. If a distinc- 
tion is made, the former is always the larger. 
The advance on trucks is usually at least 10 per 
cent lower than on passenger cars, because of a 
heavier depreciation and slower market. The 
individual range of the advance is from 60 per 
cent up to, in one instance, 95 per cent. Most 
common, judging from the replies received, is 
65 to 70 per cent, or roughly, two-thirds the 
value of the car. The “value” may include 
various items. In the case of some companies 
it is merely the list price; in others, the [ist 
price plus freight, war tax, and extras. 

Maturities vary from one company to another 
and even within the same company; 30, 60, 90, 
and 120 days are all common, with 60 and 90 
days the prevailing periods for the largest num- 
ber of companies. The length of the advance 
depends to a considerable extent upon the 
season of the year in which the financing is 
done. Advances made in the winter are for a 
longer period than those made at a later date. 

e majority of loans are made against the 
dealer’s promissory note or acceptance, secured 
by a chattel mortgage or warehouse receipt. 
In contrast, however, the autofinance com- 
pany may secure legal title to the car by pur- 
chasing it and giving the dealer a repurchase 
option. If a car is sold by the dealer before 
maturity of the paper, the related payments 
become due immediately. Several companies 


pledge the notes received from dealers with a 
trustee as security against collateral trust notes 
used for borrowing money, and in such in- 
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stances payments are made by the dealer 
directly to the trustee. 

Retail advances.—In retail financing the per- 
centage which will be advanced is based upon 
the retail price as contrasted with the whole- 
sale price in the case of wholesale financing. 
Because of this the amount actually advanced 
may be as great in one case as the other, 
although the percentage quoted as a maximum 
is much smaller in retail financing. The follow- 
ing tabulation gives the usual percentage 
advanced under each plan by the 20 reporting 
companies undertaking both types of business: 


Wholesale. Retail. | Wholesale. Retail. 
La eae ai Gt eiiennee ic Oo ese 664 
ee ee 70 See ae 664 
SDs. csncic’... 50-663 | 663............04.. 664 
ast one ek ge a ai dish cana shiek 66 
iat pain alge I a ence nn ceined 66 
eg ok hy A ie 66 
i AiO. i e6t BAS) eee 664 
Tee ase, . GIS 65 BO ois ce 60 
TO. tak snis-atie SR AMiadlb ios. c00 54. 8 
(RE Ree Oar | Wnt cn en cvdsadacns 664 


Payment of the advance is most commonly 
spread over a period of 6, 8, 10, or 12 months. 
Installments may fall due monthly or every 3 
or4months. The former is the most common. 
The charge of the finance company is custom- 
arily added to the selling price of the car and 
percentages are based upon this total, known 
as the “time-price.”’ 

Wholesale security——Automobiles may be 
stored either upon the dealer’s floor or in a 
warehouse. In general, the practice followed 
will be determined by the dictates of the 
finance company with which the dealer main- 
tains relations. Companies exercise this super- 
vision because of the difference in the poten- 
tial risk involved under the two plans. If 
stored in a warehouse, title to the car rests in a 
receipt either made out in the name of the 
finance company or else indorsed over to it, 
whereas if stored on the dealer’s floor the 
finance company must rely more upon the 
integrity of the borrower.“ It is customary 
to find both plans in operation in the same 
company as well as a great variation between 
companies in the percentage stored under each 
plan. The size of the dealer and the season 
of the year are both important elements in 
determining the place of storage if the finance 
company does not exercise a definite policy. 

Some of the largest finance companies 
secure from the manufacturer of the car a 
guarantee of payment of the dealer’s obliga- 
tion or an agreement to repurchase the cars by 
paying the amount advanced plus all charges 





and expenses incurred. The majority of the 
smaller finance companies never secure a@ 
guarantee from a manufacturer, but rely 
entirely upon the value of the physical collat- 
eral and the credit risk of the oy 

'Y'Retail security.—In retail financing advances 
are made on security in actual use and subject 
to various contingencies. Fire, theft, and 
collision are all potential risks. Auto-finance 
companies ordinarily require the car to be in- 
sured against fire and theft. Practice varies 
with regard to collision insurance. Protection 


against constant depreciation is secured by the 


margin between the value of the car an 
amount advanced bein 
ment payments are made. 
‘Guarantee of payment of the purchaser’s 
obligation by the dealer is more common than 
a similar guarantee of dealer’s obligations by 
manufacturers in wholesale financing. The 
guarantee usually takes the form of an indorse- 
ment of the promissory note of the purchaser. 
With some of the cheaper makes of cars a 
guarantee is not required. 

Wholesale legal documents.—The type of 
legal document used is determined largely by 
the place of storage of the car and the laws of 
the State in which the dealer operates. If 
cars are stored in a public warehouse a ware- 
house receipt is used. A separate receipt is 
issued for each car. In contrast, if the car is 
stored in other than a public warehouse either 
a chattel mortgage, a trust receipt, a condi- 
tional bill of sale, or a lease agreement is used, 
depending upon which ma = the preferred 
form in the State in which the auto-finance 
company is operating. Chattel . mortgages 
are the most common. 

Most important of the clauses in the docu- 
ment peculiar to automobile financing is one 
whereby the dealer agrees not to use the car. 
This provision does not allow the car to be 
used even for demonstration purposes unless a 
special permit is secured from the auto-finance 
company. ~ If the car is used without securi 
a waiver of this clause, the act is terme 
“conversion” and is sufficient reason for the 
auto-finance company to take possession. 

Retail legal documents.—In retail financing 
either a conditional bill of sale, lease agree- 
ment, or chattel mortgage is used, depending 
8 the same factors as just noted under 
wholesale financi If cars are sold under 
either a conditional bill of sale or a lease agree- 
ment, title remains with the buyer. Between 


the 
increased as install- 


the two there is a technical legal difference. 
Under the former there is a sale conditioned by 
certain specifications, while if the transaction 
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is evidenced by a lease agreement the law 
recognizes a contract on the part of the user 
to rent, rather than to buy, the car. Con- 
trasted to both these forms of documents is 
the chattel ge under which title does 
pass from the seller to the purchaser imme- 
diately, and the seller only maintains a lien as 
security. 

The stipulations and agreements of all three 
forms are very similar. Each company has 
its own particular forms, however, and con- 
sequently there is some variation in minor 
points. The following excerpts from a lease 
agreement are representative of the way the 
more common points are handled: 


The lessee agrees that any equipment, attachments, 
accessories, or repairs placed upon said motor vehicle shall 
be and become a correspondent part thereof, and the 
term motor vehicle whenever used in this agreement shall 
include said equipment, attachments, accessories, and re- 
pairs as though they were in all cases specifically enumer- 


ated. 

The lessee further ‘agrees to indemnify and save harm- 
less the lessor from any and all loss, or claim for loss or 
d to persons or property caused by said motor 
vbide, or by the use and operation thereof, and to give 
immediate written notice to said lessor of any and all loss 
or damage to or loss of possession of said motor vehicle 
occasioned by any cause whatsoever. 

Said lessee further agrees not to use or permit said motor 
vehicle to be used for taxicab purposes. Lessee also 
agrees that he will not in any case dispose of said motor 
vehicle without the written consent of the lessor indorsed 
hereon. Said lessee further agrees to use said motor 
vehicle in a careful and prudent manner, to house and 
shelter the same, and to make any and all repairs thereon 
necessary to keep said motor vehicle in first-class condi- 
tion; and if, in the judgment of the lessor, said motor 
vehicle is not kept in first-class condition lessor may make 
such repairs as are necessary and add the cost thereof to 
amount due lessor hereunder. Lessee agrees to keep said 
motor vehicle free and clear of any and all liens and 
encumbrances of any nature whatsoever, including all 
State, Federal, and local taxes, or charges which may be 
levied or assessed thereon. 

And the lessee hereby agrees that he will use, operate, 
and control said motor vehicle in strict conformance with 
all statutes, laws, regulations, and ordinances relating to 
the use, operation, and control of motor vehicles, and 
expressly consents that upon failure of lessee by himself, 

ent, servant, or employee so to do lessor may at his 
election re said motor vehicle and enforce all his 
rights, privil and remedies under this lease, provided 
lessor is also the holder of the above-mentioned note. — 

The loss, injury, or destruction of said motor vehicle 
shall not operate in any manner to release said lessee from 
payment as provided herein on the note given. Re- 
newals or extensions of the time of payment of the amounts 
due hereunder or on said note shal! not release lessee from 
the conditions of this agreement. 

It is expressly that no assignment by the lessee 
of his rights or interest in this contract shall be valid 
without the written consent of the lessor. 


Following the above stipulations is the usual 
agreement regarding procedure and rights in 
case the terms of the agreement are not com- 
plied with, payment not made at maturity, etc. 





It is customary in both wholesale and retail 
financing to give a personal obligation in addi- 
tion to the document bearing title to the car. 
Promissory notes are generally used, although 
some instances of acceptances are found. A 
separate note may be given for each install- 
ment, but more commonly there is only one 
note for the entire amount, with a schedule of 
payments embodied within the note. 

Wholesale credit work.—There are two distinct 
credit elements in wholesale financing—first, 
the value of the collateral, and, second, the 
financial standing of the dealer. Considerable 
diversity pf opinion exists as to the one deserv- 
ing the most weight from a credit viewpoint. 
One authority states “most large companies 
consider the car itself rather than the dealer.” 
In contrast to this view is the practice of one 
of the largest companies, which comments as 
follows: 

The dealer’s signed financial statement is the basis upon 
which we determine the extent to which we are willing 
to finance him. We check up the information submitted 
by the dealer by means of the various commercial reporting 
agencies, local banks, the trade, and attorne After all 
this information has been accumulated, it is thoroughly 
analyzed and items on the statement which appear to be 
excessive are scaled down. The limit to which we will 
extend the dealer assistance is determined by the relation 
between the new scaled quick assets and the current lia- 
bilities and the hazard involved. From this you will see 
the element of the physical collateral is largely a matter 
of secondary consideration. 

The type of business of the auto-finance com- 
pany, the makes of cars it finances, and its rela- 
tion to automobile manufactures all have a 
bearing on credit extension. If the company 
is operating very closely to the manufacturer, 
the value of the car is relatively less important. 
The same condition will exist if the auto- 
finance company has a guarantee or repurchase 
agreement irom the manufacturer. In addi- 
tion, the salability of the car, as determined 
by its popularity and price, is very important. 

The percentage of advances in wholesale ad- 
vancing which run past due is comparatively 
small. In some instances it is stated there are 
no delinquencies, but other companies estimate 
it as high as 5 or 10 per cent of the total accom- 
modations. 

Retail credit work.—In retail financing the 
credit risk of the retail purchaser enters for con- 
sideration in addition to the value of the col- 
lateral and the financial standing of the dealer. 
Investigation of the dealer is made through the 
usual credit channels. It is upon a favorable 
conclusion from this investigation that accom- 
modation is extended. Auto-finance compa- 
nies will not consciously finance the purchase of 
a car which ultimately will prove too heavy a 
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burden to the purchaser and so necessarily be 
repossessed by the dealer. Some companies to 
facilitate their credit,work furnish their clients 
with a complete set? of forms for handling a 
transaction, including in this set a financial 
statement blank to be filled out by the pur- 
chaser and then forwarded to the finance com- 
pany to be passed upon. 

e auto-finance company is ordinarily -lo- 
cated in other than the immediate locality of 
the purchaser and so is confronted with diffi- 
culties in securing certain information as to the 
purchaser’s moral character that is highly im- 
portant in retail automobile sales. «for this 
phase of the investigation the dealer is in a 
much more favorable position. The company 
avails itself of this by quite commonly requiring 
the dealer to indorse his customer’s paper. The 
dealer, therefore, will do a certain amount of 
credit analysis before requesting the company 
to finance the transaction. 

The importance placed upon the make of car 
varies with different companies. Some con- 
sider it as a relatively unimportant element 
inasmuch as in a sale to the ultimate user there 
is not the same contingent element of risk of not 
being able to dispose of the car that there is in 
wholesale financing. Other companies look 
upon the make as of prime importance because 
of the possibility of loss in case of repossession. 

The percentage of past due accounts ranges 
from a fraction of 1 per cent up to 15 to 20 per 
cent. The percentage of total cars financed 
which it is necessary to repossess is very low, 
in most cases being not more than 1 per cent. 

Charges of finance companies.—The charge 
of auto-finance companies as a general ras 
approximates 15 per cent on the funds out- 
standing. One of the leading authorities 
states that if a ae is to make a profit it 
must charge in excess of 12 per cent. Charges 
are made for the total advance for the entire 
time of any part of the loan. Accordingly, 
while some companies quote a rate of as low 
as 6 or 8 per cent, the actual charge is corre- 
spondingly increased. One company states 
that at times its charges amount to 36 per cent. 

There is very little uniformity among the 
companies in the method of quoting rates. 
Some es as, for example, those 
financing only particular makes, have the same 
rate for all cars they will finance, irrespective 
of the make or price. Other companies have 
different rates for different prices or different 
makes. Fords and Dodges are frequently the 
subject of particular rates. Further, the com- 

any may quote its rate in one of several ways. 
here may be a discount rate quoted either on 





an annual or monthly basis, or there may be 
a discount rate plus a flat charge, which in 
turn may or may not vary according to the 
amount advanced. The rate may include 
insurance, or this may be charged for in addi- 
tion. Instead of quoting its charges by a rate 
as the above, a company may have a fixed sum 
varying according to the make or price of the 
car. The charge varies according to whether 
the car is new or has previously been used; 
according to whether the payments are made 
monthly or at less frequent intervals, and 
according to the initial payment. From one- 
third to one-half is the customary initial pay- 
ment required. 

Capital of auto-finance companies.—Of the 
three sources available for securing working 
capital, i. e., banks, open market, and private 
investors, banks are used by auto-finance 
companies in the large majority of cases. 
Borrowings frequently amount to some three 
or four times the company’s capital. In a 
few of the reponse companies no outside funds 
are employed. The business of auto-finance 
companies, resulting as it does in promissory 
notes, lends itself readily to furnishing collat- 
eral against loans. lateral trust notes 
secured by the notes of purchasers of cars are 
widely used. These are issued in denomi- 
nations of $500 and multiples thereof. The 
customary margin is 20 per cent. Banks are 
the largest purchasers, discounting them di- 
rectly From the auto-finance company, rather 
than buying them from a commercial-paper 
dealer. T'woof thelargest reporting companies, 
nevertheless, dispose of a large portion of their 
paper through brokers. One of these reports 
that it “has been quite successful in develop- 
ing a steadily increasing outside market.” 

mall auto-finance companies frequently 
rely upon their lines of credit with their local 
banking institutions. In such cases these 
lines are not supplemented by other sources, or 
by borrowing upon collateral trust notes. The 
company’s obligation to the lender may be 
either a secured or unsecured promissory note. 
A balance of 20 per cent of the accommodation 
is generally required. The companies “clean- 
up” at least once a year and remain out of 
debt to the lending institution for two or three 
months. Seasonal aspects of the business are 
the main determinants of the maturity of the 
loans. Some companies borrow on demand, 
others use a 6-months’ time note; 30, 60, and 
90 days are the most common maturities. 
Maturities of collateral trust notes range from 
30 days to 6 months, with the longer periods 


more frequent. 
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ECONOMIC POSITION OF FINANCE COMPANIES. 
In their fundamental characteristics finance 
companies date back both to the earlier money 
‘lenders in the large centers and to the “factors”’ 
which for 50 years or more have operated 
largely in the textile industry. The former 
were chiefly individuals who advanced funds 
and took whatever security seemed most satis- 
factory. Factors often combine finance and 
merchandising by making sales for the mills 
which use their services and by advancing 
funds to the latter for manufacturing opera- 
tions. These advances are made largely 
ainst the manufacturer’s bills receivable, 
which are assigned to the factors. The money 
lender and the factor still remain, but the 
business of finance companies has been placed 
upon a more scientific basis and is now recog- 
nized as distinct and separate. Their business 
has tended more and more to resemble the 
ractices of commercial banks. The relation 
etween the two closely resembles that between 
cattle loan companies and banks. 

There are in the United States a vast number 
of companies and individuals whose resources, 
or apparent credit risk, do not measure up to 
the standard required by banks. It is largely 
these that the finance company is called upon 
to finance. It does not necessarily follow that 
such subjects are not good credit risks, but 
merely that in so faras the bank is able to investi- 

ate, they do not fulfill the usual requirements. 

n addition, payments of the loans made to this 
class may be spread over a longer period than 
that for which a commercial bank will advance 
funds. The payments, too, are probably in 
small lots, mbt as installments, which must be 
carefully watched and rigidly collected when 
due. llateral offered as security is in small 
lots, such as a group of small accounts receiv- 
able. As a result, commercial banks find this 
class of business unprofitable at the usual rates 
of interest. If they charged more, it would 
lead to legal difficulties in some cases, and 
nearly always to dissension among those bor- 
rowers who have to pay the higher rate. 
Finance companies, however, by dealing only 
with this class of customers can charge more 
without causing dissatisfaction oe custom- 
ers. This increased income enables it to 
carry the investigation further and to protect 
itself in making a loan, and also to watch 
developments after the loan is made. In 
short, finance companies are an intensified 
part of our commercial banking system. 
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The organization which has been —— 
by finance companies to assume such a place 
in our financial structure is not on the whole 
different from that found in connection with 
the loan function of commercial banks. The 
credit work is along identical lines and is 
carried out thro the same sources. Con- 
nected with one loan, however, there will be 
in most cases relatively much more credit 
work, especially in connection with discount- 
ing receivables. No pyramiding of loans is 
possible, inasmuch as the companies do not 
accept deposits and so they actually reduce 
their cash positions when extending loans. 
The collections of loans require additional de- 
tail work. Payments may be made on an 
installment basis, as in the case of automobile 
financing, or they may be made in small lots 
at irregular intervals as the accounts fall due. 
Close supervision is essential in either case. 
Through the ability of finance companies suc- 
cessfully to carry out such closer supervision 
they are enabled to supplement our commer- 
cial banking system and to make for themselves 
a distinct economic position in our financial 
organization. 


REPORTS OF FOREIGN EXPERTS ON 
MARK STABILIZATION. 


The following is a translation of the full text 
of the two reports of the foreign experts pre- 
sented to the German Government. The ma- 
jority report is dated November 7, 1922, and 
is signed by R. H. Brand, Gustav Cassel, Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, and J. M. Keynes. The minor- 
ity report is dated November 8, 1922, and is 
signed by G. Vissering, Leopold Dubois, and 
Boris Kamenka. 


THE MAJORITY REPORT. 


(1) We are deeply impressed by the vital need of an 
immediate stabilization of the German mark. It is an 
essential condition of saving Germany from the threat of 
complete collapse. It is equally essential in the interests 
of her creditors, whose i will otherwise become 
valueless. Granted certain concessions from these credi- 
tors which we indicate below, stabilization is possible. 
But it must primarily —— upon Germany’s own 
efforts and own resources and on the resolute action of her 
Government. It is hopeless at this stage to ex it to be 
accomplished by foreign assistance as its main foundation. 
Germany must have a constructive policy of her own, 
even —_ it involves a risk. No other course is le. 

(2) To the question whether stabilization is possible in 
present conditions we reply, ‘‘No.’’ First, for internal 
reasons, in particular the results of the financial methods 
adopted by the German Government during and after the 
war; second, for external reasons, in parti the burdens 
of the treaty of Versailles. 
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(3) With the necessary internal action we deal below. 

As regards external burdens, we are of the opinion that so 
long as Germany is not relieved for a period from pa ents 
under the treaty of Versailles, any attempt to stabilize the 
mark would be futile and could only result in the useless 
dissipation of Germany’s ultimate reserves. Such relief 
is therefore an indispensable prior condition. 

The length of the period for which payments must be 
suspended will depend on the possibility of establishing 
a surplus in the German budget. The essential principle 
is that payments must not begin again until they can be 
made out of a real surplus and not out of proceeds of a 
fresh inflation. We believe that the period must now be 
fixed at two years at least. The suspension of payments 
must include deliveries in kind as well as cash payments. 

(4) Any scheme of stabilization can only be regarded 
as provisional, pending a final settlement of the reparation 
question at an early date on lines capable of being carried 
out. Nevertheless, in view of the risks of inaction even 
for a short further period, we think that stabilization must 
be begun in advance, if necessary, of a definitive settle- 
ment of this question. 

(5) With the relief proposed above the success of any 
scheme of stabilization must depend not on a foreign loan, 
but rather on industrial and budgetary developments 
within Germany and on a final settlement of the 
reparation antag at an early date. 

evertheless, the support of an international con- 
sortium would be of the greatest importance in its effect 
on public confidence. We think that while the plans of 
‘ stabilizing the mark are being Barn into working shape, 
negotiations should be initiated immediately to obtain 
such support, perhaps in the form of credits to be utilized 
in case of need, and that a group of bankers should be 
called together forthwith to consider the formation of a 
consortium for the purpose of cooperating in the scheme 
of stabilization as proposed below. 

We wish, however, to make it clear that in our opinion, 
pending a final settlement of the reparation question on 
sound lines, no credits can be obtained from a foreign con- 
sortium except on a very modest scale to supplement and 
support Germany’s own efforts. No really substantial loan 
can possibly be obtained from foreign sources until the 
lenders have an assurance as to the position at the conclu- 
sion of the moratorium period, for without such an assur- 
ance no sound basis of credit exists. 

(6) In the long run, the success of stabilization must 
depend on the equilibrium of the budget. On the other 
hand, stabilization is in itself a necessary condition for the 
recovery of equilibrium. 

We have been informed from the German treasury that, 
if the mark were stabilized and if the budget were relieved 
of the present extraordinary charges, it would be possible 
to balance normal revenue and expenditures at any early 
date. Present conditions have thrown the statistics of the 
budget into confusion, but we see no reason to-doubt the 
accuracy of this expression of opinion as to what is possible. 

The utmost economy in Government expenditures and 
the utmost rigor in the collection of taxes are of the first 
importance. Capital expenditure for the public services 
should not be charged to revenue account but paid for out 
of internal funded loans. Nevertheless, it is neither 
necessary nor practicable to prohibit absolutely an increase 
in the floating debt; and for a brief period it would be pos- 
sible, with a stabilized mark, to allow just enough further 
increase to tide over immediate difficulties. 

(7) We have found that the principal objection in the 
minds of many authorities to any scheme of stabilization 
without a large measure of external sappert is based on 

essimistic conclusions relating to the balance of trade. 
n present conditions a basis is lacking for any sound 
statistical conclusions. We have been given many dif- 
ferent figures and we doubt if any of them deserve much 





credence. In order to form any judgment at all on the 
amount of the adverse balance, which probably exists for 
bn moment, we are driven to another method of calcu- 
ation. 

On the debit side of the balance of payments Germany 
had to cover her adverse balance of e, her payments 
under the treaty, and the flight of capital from the country. 
To meet this she has had to rely on certain items of ‘‘invisi- 
ble exports,’’ foreign credits, and purchases by foreigners of 
marks and mark assets. Somehow or other these different 
sets of items must have balanced even during the current 
year. If the adverse balance of trade has been as large as 
some people suppose, the purchase of mark assets by for- 
eigners has to be put at an impossibly high figure. 

We draw from this the conclusion that the actual trade 
balance against Germany can not even now be very great, 
and that, if she is relieved of cash payments under the 
treaty and of coal imports in replacement of reparation 
a it should not be beyond her capacity to pay 

er way. 

We think, therefore, that the state of the trade balance 
is not a fatal obstacle to stabilization. Moreover, a sound 
currency is in itself a strong corrective to an adverse 
balance of trade, and will bring into operation many forces 
tending toward equilibrium. 

There is, however, one concession without which the 
restoration of Germany’s trade equilibrium might impose 
privations so severe as to risk the breakdown of the prac- 
tical execution of our plan, namely, the restoration to 
Germany of normal prerogatives in international trade, as 
regards her liberty to impose import duties on luxuries and 
a right to claim most-favored-nation treatment for her ex- 
ports. Foreign countries may be more willing to modify the 
existing restrictions when, with the stabilization of the 
mark, Germany’s competition on foreign markets becomes 
more normal in character. 

(8) We conclude that, in the conditions we postulate, an 
immediate stabilization is possible by means of Germany’s 
own efforts. Indeed, we go further. Certain technical 
conditions are now present—the large gold reserve, the 
scarcity of currency, the in between external depre- 
ciation on the one hand and the degree of internal inflation 
and internal depreciation on the other—which render the 
position unusually susceptible to control. At the rate of 
3,500 marks to the dollar the gold in the Reichsbank now 
amounts to about twice the value of the note issue. This 
is an unprecedented situation. No other currency has 
fallen into decay with so great a potential support still 
unused. 

(9) We think it would be imprudent to attempt the 
stabilization, which we recommend, except at a low value 
for the mark, although this value might be appreciably 
higher than at present. It is impossible to say at the 

moment what the rate should be. The recent great col- 
lapse is mainly due to a failure of confidence, ‘and, if the 
measures indicated above are taken, a great improvement 
might occur immediately. As an illustration of our 
opinion we should, under the conditions existing as we 
write (7,000 marks to the dollar), regard some rate between 
3,000 and 3,500 marks to the dollar as appropriate. But 
it is necessary to remember that at any such rate as this a 
great increase in the volume of notes will gradually be- 
come necessary as the business of the country reverts to 
normal conditions. The definite rate to be adopted should 
be fixed with reference to the internal p ing power 
of the mark and to the position of the external exchanges 
at the date when the alan cabbtined in the second part of 
our report is put into operation, the general lines of the 
plan having been announced some short time previously. 

It is evident that, after stabilization is fully accom- 
plished, a new unit, being some multiple of the stabilized 
paper mark, should be adopted for general conveni- 
ence. 
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(1) In return"for a suspension of payments under the 
treaty of Versailles for a period of two years, the German 
Government should offer to the Reparation Commission 


the following definite guarantees: 
ed Pag an independent board of exchange control 
would be constituted as a special de nt within the 


partme 
organization of the Reichsbank and that the Reichsbank 
would hold adequate gold from their reserves at the 

) That oo long a f such gold ledged 

t so long as any part of su is unp , 
paper marks shall ed paregrey: by the of exchange 
on demand, at a fixed rate to the dollar, this fixed rate to 
be determined on the principles outlined in the first part 
of our report. 

(c) That the gate value of the net floating debt shall 
not be increased beyond a definite figure; all other Govern- 
— requirements for credit to be covered by funded 
oans. 

No modification to be made in the above without the 
permission of the Reparation Commission. 

It would be n , further, for the Reparation 
Commission, on the one hand, and the German Govern- 
ment, on the other, to exempt the resources of the board 
of exchange from interference. 

(2) On the consent of the Re tion Commission 
being obtained to the above, the following measures to 
be taken: 

(a) The financial cooperation and support of an inter- 
national financial consortium to be invited. 

(b) A foreign currency reserve, on such scale as may be 
required, to created on the basis of the gold at the 
— of the board of exchange, in conjunction with the 

its which may be negotiated with the international 
consortium from time to time on such security as may be 
acceptable. 

(ec) The abolition of all exchange on ag and the 
restoration of free and unrestricted dealings in exchange 
and foreign securities. 

(3) The board of exchange to buy and sell foreign 
exchange on demand (on gold exchange standard princi- 

les) against paper marks at fixed rates, the selling rate 
ing not above 5 per cent dearer than the buying rate in 
the first instance. 

(4) The bank rate to be raised to a high rate and dear 
money to be maintained until stabilization is quite secure; 
but discounts and advances to be made freely at this rate 
for regular trade transactions against all normally approved 
security. 

(5) In order to concentrate into its foreign currency 
reserves as large an amount as possible of the free — 
assets of German nationals under conditions which would 
inspire confidence: 

(a) The board of exchange would issue gold bonds, 

nteed by the Reichsbank, at an adequate rate of 
interest, repayable in gold in one or two years, in exchange 
for foreign k notes, bank balances, etc. 

(b) The board of exchange would buy foreign exchange 
spot and sell it forward at appropriate corresponding rates 
for various periods. 

(6) The additional notes required to carry on the busi- 
ness of the country, as it returns to more normal conditions, 
would be issued, (a) through trade discounts and trade ad- 
vances by the Reichsbank, and (5) through the sale of marks 
by the board of exchange against the receipt of foreign cur- 
rency and, to the least possible extent and for a period not 
exceeding six months, against further treasury bills issued 
to cover the budgetary deficit during the transitional 
period before the budget can be balanced. 

(Signed) R. H. Brann. 
Gustav CAssEL. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 
‘ J. M. Keynes. 
Berurn, November 7, 1922. 





THE MINORITY REPORT. 


Following is the text of the minority report: 


Question 1. Is any stabilization of the mark possible 
in the present circumstances? 

We ny a9 Any permanent stabilization of the mark 
can not be achieved so long as: 

(1) No end has been put to the paper money inflation, 
the principal cause of which at the present time is the 
deficit in the German domestic budget and public services. 

(2) The balance of payments remains unfavorable in 
consequence of excess of imports, the flight of capital from 
the country, the aversion to the mark at home, and the 
deliveries in kind and cash payments on account of repa- 
rations. 

Question 2. If not, what essential conditions must be 
created in order to render stabilization possible? 

Our reply is already contained in the answer to the first 
question. However, some further elaboration appears to 
us to be advisable: 

(1) The devastating effects of paper money inflation 
made themselves felt in Germany, as elsewhere, when in 
the course of the war expenditure was no longer met from 
the ordinary tax revenue, but by inve borrowing; 
that is to say, by increasing the floating debt. Later on 
this inflation was increased by the necessity for procuri 
foodstuffs, and, finally, by the deficit in the ordinary an 
extraordinary domestic budget of the State. 

Each inflation, however, leads automatically to further 
inflation, for every time the purchasing power of the paper 
mark is diminished a larger sum is required to transact 
the same business. 

If the measures taken to stabilize the mark are to have 
a permanent effect, the causes of inflation, which lie with 
the Government, must disappear. 

This means to say that the domestic budget of the State 
must actually balance, the actual expenditure must be 
kept within the limits of the estimates, which should be 
cut down to the lowest possible figure; if the receipts do 
not suffice to cover expenditures, new sources of revenue 
must be opened up. Finally, the extraordinary budget 
must not be burdened with expenditure for investments 
of capital which might be avoided or postponed until 
better times, nor must the estimates for the extraordinary 
expenditure contain proposals for reparation payments in 
excess of surplus from the receipts of the ordinary budget. 

To obtain this object it will be necessary to exercise the 
strictest economy in State finance, to decrease the staff of 
the Government offices and administrative departments, 
and gradually to diminish direct or indirect subsistence 
allowances. 

(2) Unfortunately, we have no exact statistics 
Germany’s present balance of payments, nor even any 
trustworthy figures as to the balance of trade. All that 
can be said is that these balances apparently show a con- 
siderable deficit. 

What is the cause of this deficit? 

(a) The falling off of exports, the reasons for which are 
said to lie ly at home and partly abroad. Among the 
causes originating at home the decrease in the power of 
production consequent upon present labor conditions is 
mentioned. It is not for us to judge upon internal ques- 
tions of German legislation, but in our opinion both the 
Government and people should make every possible effort 
to regain this power of production. 

The most im t external cause is said to be the 
obstacles pl. in the way of the import of German 
goods by foreign countries. This is a very delicate 
question. Complaints have constantly been heard 


abroad, and not without reason, of the lively competi- 
tion of German industry with the industries of the vari- 
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ous countries during the last few years, which has led to 
the ruin of several branches of industry. 

If Germany wishes the restrictions placed upon her 
trade to cease, her competition must be normal; that is 
to say, it must not be based on the cheapness of her goods 
in consequence of the continual depreciation in her 
currency. 

In any case, however, it may be said that her balance 
of payments can not be adjusted unless she secures some 
possibility of developing her export trade. 

(6) An abnormal development of imports in the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

The mark has depreciated to such an extent that the 
confidence of Germans in their own currency has been 
more than shaken. The result has been the cessation of 
saving and an inclination to spend the mark, either in 
direct enjoyment or in hoar ing up supplies. Were 
confidence to be restored by the commencement of 
stabilization, this inducement to import would disappear. 

On the other hand, imports are promoted by Germany’s 
obligation to allow certain foreign commodities to enter 
the ag cage? and it is also facilitated by the so-called 
‘“‘hole in the west.’’ It is obvious that if the German 
Government remains powerless in this respect, it will 
have great trouble in seriously controlling imports and 
effectively restricting them. Moreover, at the present 
time the imports of one commodity have increased— 
i. e., of corn; these have been particularly large this 
— in consequence of the bad harvest in Germany. 

his factor is only temporary. 

Finally, the import of coal is chiefly a result of the 
obligation to supply coal to the Allies. So long as no 
other ements are made, this cause of an adverse 
balance will continue to exist. 

(ce) The flight of German capital abroad and the aver- 
sion to the mark at home. We have no data which would 
enable us to estimate the extent of this. Weare, however, 
of the opinion that, on the one hand, so soon as stabiliza- 
tion of the mark was begun one of the reasons for the flight 
of capital would be removed and there would be a prospect 
of a general reflux, and, on the other hand, that German 
finance legislation should take account of the fact that by 
the taxation of capital and income in excess of certain 
limits, the flight of capital is enco d and can not be 
entirely prevented by rigorous regulations. 

(ad) y, Germany has been .compelled during the 
last tew years and until quite recently to make cash pay- 
ments and deliveries in kind on account of reparations, 
which have considerably influenced her balance of 
ag yen ; 

e consider that any attempt to stabilize the mark 
would be futile unless these payments are suspended 
until there is a prospect of equilibrium being insured. 

To sum up, we would say that, as it is one of the essential 
conditions of the stabilization of the mark that the balance 
of payments should no longer be adverse to Germany, 
the above-mentioned unfavorable factors must be removed. 
The German Government inform us that if they were 
relieved for a sufficiently long — from the reparation 
payments, they are convin t a noticeable improve- 
ment in the situation would speedily set in. 
but take cognizance of their statement. 

Question 3. What means should be adopted for stabili- 
zation eo soon as the essential conditions are fulfilled? 

So soon as the essential conditions described above are 
fulfilled or are on the way to realization, we propose the 
following measures: 

In view of the fact that in the t circumstances 
the paper mark has entirely lost its character of standard 
of value, steps must be taken in the immediate future 
for the creation of a new and stable standard of value. 
This would best take the form of a new gold mark. In 


@ can 





face of the poet impoverishment of the entire economic 
structure of Germany, it will, however, be advisable to 
abandon the former unit of value and to select a lower 
unit, be pean in order to ip serene) ee. 
equivalent to a component of the po ster! or the 
dollar; for instance, one-fortieth of a pound, half a i 
or one-tenth of a dollar. This unit should be called the 
‘new gold mark.”’ 

With a view to effecting the stabilization of the mark, 
it would we Fag 3p create rw _ . cont organiza- 
tion possessing a entity, which might, for instance, 
take the form of a share company and be styled ‘‘specie 
bank,’’ since it would come into existence with the 
object of introducing new money. 

The initial capital would be fixed at 100,000,000 gold 
marks, which must be subscribed: by the Reichsbank 
in gold. The Reichsbank would receive in exchange 
the shares of the new ‘‘specie bank,” so that the assets 
of the Reichsbank would thus in no wise be diminished. 

As, however, the creation would require a considerable 
period, we believe that in the first instance a committee, 
consisting of representatives of the Ministry of Finance, 
of the foreign lenders, and of the Reichsbank, should be 
formed, in order to start the first operations for stabiliza- 
tion. 

Reference to the ‘‘specie bank” in the following para- 
graphs should be taken to apply in the meantimeonly 
to committee. 


Stabilization of the mark can only be effected with 
the assistance of a considerable credit from foreign sources, 
amounting, for instance, to 500,000,000 gold marks in 
the old currency. This credit would most suitably be 
granted by fo: banks in the form of an acceptance 
credit. It must be placed at the disposal of the ‘‘specie 
bank,”’ which could utilize the advance as required by 
drawing bills, which would enable it to purchase foreign 
exchange. 

Large banks in the United States of America and in 
European countries with normal currency would be 
most suitable to grant this credit. This group might also 
include banks in other countries, which would be ap- 
proached with a view to their cooperation and declare 
themselves willing to participate in the transaction. 

Under the —— of the Reparation Commission 
there should be brought about at the earliest ible 
date the appointment of an international committee of 
bankers, whose task it would be to form a banking consor- 
tium, to examine, together with the Reparation Com- 
mission and the German Government, the question of 
the credit in connection with the guaranties to be given. 

We consider it advisable at this point to repeat that final 
stabilization can only be achieved provided that conditions 
— the country render possible a stabilization de facto, 
namely: 

@ By recovering the equilibrium of the budget. 
b) By restoring a favorable trade balance in favor of 
Germany or at least by ing its equilibrium. 

(c) By restoring equilibrium of the balance of payments. 

As regards (a): Should it be impossible to balance the 
budget by increasing the revenue from taxation, an 
attempt must be made to do so by reducing expenditure. 
As any considerable addition of revenue will be 
possible, the end will probably only be attainable by a 
reduction of es In the first place, not only 
must the deficit disap in the railway and postal admin- 
istration (including telephones and telegraphs), so that the 
earnings will cover the wor expenses, but these depart- 
ments should also show uses sufficient to insure an 
adequate depreciation fund and to provide interest upon 
the capital invested. Moreover, it is imperatively neces- 
sary that the various subsidies payable in consequence of 
State control, which give rise to a false scale of prices, 
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should be discontinued at the earliest ible date. 
Finally, arrangements should be made to reduce the num- 
ber of Government officials. 

As regards extraordinary charges, in so far as these relate 
to necessary and permanent expenditure on railways, 
canals, etc., it may be remarked that the funds — 
should be raised by means of internal long-dated loans. 
We shall refer to reparation payments further on. 

With rd to (b): Every means must be tried to restore 
a favorable trade balance, which would at the same time 
exert a beneficial influence on the balance of payments. 
To this end, in the first place, an increase of production 
must be obtained, both by improving the working methods, 
by working at increased pressure, and, if necessary, by pro- 
longing the working hours. 

At the same time the question of a reduction of wages 
should be considered, together with their adaptation to 
the existing value of money. It can not, however, be 
expected that the worker would agree to such measures so 
long as, on the one hand, the bank would buy up mark 
holdings and banknotes expressed in marks, principally 
through the concentration of their activity, in the foreign 
markets. 

By suitable action we believe it would be possible 
effectively to deal with any counteroperations which 
might be attempted and to obtain a very appreciable 
improvement in mark exchange on the foreign markets. 

o effect an upward movement of the mark is one of the 
principal objects, as the recent collapse of the mark was 
mainly due to panic, and the restoration of confidence may 
speedily bring about a countertendency. 

Assuming that it is ible in this way to restore the 
mark to an appreciably — level, the following ,im- 
portant prkiagen, will result: 

(a) A stop will be put to the disproportionately heavy 
depreciation of the mark. 

(6b) The mark will be placed on a basis which, compared 
with the present nee ay will not represent the absolute 
depreciation of all mark holdings. 

(c) The higher the value at which the mark can be 
stabilized, the sooner will the note circulation suffice for 
the requirements of the country. 

On the other hand: (a) Definitive adaption of the scale 
of wages to the new internal value of the mark will require 
a more or less lengthy period, during which very serious 





difficulties will have to be overcome; and (b) an appreci- 
able reduction in prices will be the natural consequence. 

Improvement in the economic situation by means of 
stabilization will also make it easier for the Seadeenent 
to follow a sound economic policy. The budget will then ~ 
rest upon a secure foundation and equilibrium will be 
restored. 

If all these desirable consequences are taken into con- 
sideration, it would certainly appear advisable to make 
an immediate attempt to effect stabilization, provided 
there is a reasonable prospect of the above-mentioned 
conditions being fulfilled at no remote date. 

When the mark has attained a sufficiently high value 
every effort must be made to maintain it at that rate, 
either by the purchase of foreign exchange when the mark 
appreciates or by purchase of marks if the rate requires 
pet This could best be achieved by an exchange 
office. The ‘‘specie bank” might also take over the func- 
tions of this office. 

The end to be aimed at consists in the restoration of a 

ld currency. Should a transition period be n " 
it might be advisable to leave the paper mark tem ily 
in circulation and at the same time to introduce the gold 
mark as a real currency. We hope, however, that direct 
transition from paper currency to gold currency may be 


possible. 

It will then be necessary to consider by what method 
the paper mark notes still in circulation can be exchanged 
for gold mark notes or es Sane After these 
measures have béen carried out, the abolition of the ‘specie 
bank” may be considered, when the Reichsbank would 
resume sole charge of the issue of notes and the manipula- 
tion of the parity of exchange. 

During a certain transition period the increase of the 
floating debt could be entirely prohibited; therefore, the 
Government should be given an ogg of increasin 
the floating debt within certain limits, to be pr 
later, until the favorable effect of stabilization has made 
itself felt. 

The measures to be taken must be initiated forthwith, 
as otherwise it is to be feared that any action will come too 
late to have any chance of success. . 

(Signed) G. VissERING. 
Lzeorotp Dvusots. 
Borts KAMENKA. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 
THE COURSE OF PRICES. 


During the present year prices in Great 
Britain have remained comparatively stable. 
As will be seen from the table below, the net 
fall between January and November is small, 
when compared with the heavy drop recorded 
in 1921. Similarly, the mean deviations from 
the average for the first 11 months are very 
much smaller than was the case in 1921. Fol- 
lowing this stability there is yet no indication 
of a rise pointing to any considerable indus- 
trial recovery. This long hesitancy suggests 
that a revival may possibly be delayed owin 
to the failure of prices of particular classes o 
goods and services to revert to a normal rela- 
tionship as between themselves. 
prices fails to adjust itself to the general level, 
this factor may be sufficient to delay recovery. 

That some adjustment as between different 
classes of commodities has taken place is sug- 
gested by the fact that the various index 
numbers of wholesale prices have moved closer 
together since the peak of the 1920 boom. It 
will be seen from the table, for instance, that 
the fall between April, 1920, and November, 
1922, has been largest in the case of that 
index—the Federal Reserve Board’s (specially 
constructed for international comparison)— 
which reached the highest point during the 
boom period, and, conversely, has been smallest 
in the case of the Economist number, which 
recorded the lowest peak of the four. Since 
the differences between the various numbers are 
largely due to the different weights given to the 
separate classes of commodities, Ramee it 
still appears that some one or more classes of 
commodities or services have failed to align 
themselves with the rest, restoring the inter- 
relation which characterized the period imme- 
diately preceding the war. The object of this 
discussion is to investigate the several available 
group price levels, in order, if possible, to segre- 

ate such high-priced commodities or services. 

e method adopted is that of a consideration 
of the various elements in the cost of produc- 
tion of goods. In this way light is also shed 
po the profitableness of the various stages 
of production. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS ABROAD. 


If one set of | D 









InpEX NumMBERS OF WHOLESALE Prices In GREAT 




















BRITAIN. 
[19'3—100.] 
1922 | 3921 
Board Federal 
Econo- Board of 
of (Statist. Reserve 
Trade. mist. | Board. | Trade. 
1922, 
FR re 164 156 159 170 246 
ee Sa st 162 155 158 167 225 
SG chiseatecvndacnaban 160 157 160 168 211 
Baa Lo nein spa sbitenanice 160 158 159 167 205 

Plcthqantcandseisewasanns 160 159 162 171 202 
Sic kb a cove adecnsicessce 160 159 163 169 198 
Pe inchbcasveseepeaddend 160 157 163 171 194 
bh cnae snteackeogens 156 152 158 168 | 190 

Np Skis unis ctunew ana 154 150 156 165 | 187 
October. .................. 155 153 158 163 181 
November................- | 187 153 159 165 173 

na ncksccnscoccent |erereree|eeeeeeee 158 165 168 
Net fall, January-Novem- 

Reavnscaksnosuduapeeie | 7 3 0 5 65 
Avei first 11 months....; 159 155 160 168 204 
Mean deviation............ | 24] 25] 19 2.0! 144 
Ms WOOO. . « divncecess ces 325 313 306 OOO Fasive's sate 
Fall, ty 1920-Novem- | 

NE WOM. oo o0 cnn ockcaek | 168 160 147 169 |......... 





Spread, April, 1920: 334—306= 28. 

Spread, November, 1922: 165—153= 12. 

Spread, averages, January-November, 1922: 168—155= 13. 
Spread, averages, Jan June, 1920: 328—300= 28. 
Spread, averages, June-November, 1922: 167—154=13. 


Element of raw materials.—A considerable 
amount of data is available as to the prices of 
the materials used in manufacture. From the 
table below it appears that both the Statist and 
Federal Reserve Board index numbers of the 
prices of raw materials agree substantially. At 
the same time the gap (due to fundamental dif- 
ferences in mathematical method) between the 
Board of Trade and Federal Reserve Board 
figures for imports, in which raw materials pre- 
dominate, was considerably narrowed during 
the period from the peak to the present time, 
while the levels reached tend to confirm the 
statement that raw materials stand at a level 
a little more than one-half higher than in 1913— 
that is, at about the same level as the indexes 
of general wholesale prices. At the same time, 
consumers’ goods show a wider discrepancy, 
suggesting a maladjustment between wholesale 
pg retail prices, a subject which will be re- 
verted to at a later stage. 
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Peak level. | November, 1922. 
ail See See 
Ret rere | (Feb: 920) | 
theiatticn otis h shinai 318 (February, 1 - 148. 
Federal Reserve Board.| 308 (June, 1920)..... | 166. 
Producers’ pote: | 
Federal Reserve Board.| 409 (April, 1920)..... | 146. 
Consumers’ pos | 
Federal Reserve Board.| 311 (June, 1920)... .. | 172. 
Goods imported: 
Federal Reserve Board .| 324 os 1920)..... | 165. 
Board of Trade......... - At. d quarter, | = AC quarter, 
) " 





Element of wages.—Since labor costs absorb 
a proportion of the prices both of raw materials 
and manufactured goods which vary widely 
in different cases, evidence as to the level of 
wages is not of uniform importance throughout 
the productive process. Nevasthelins, its im- 
portance is so considerable in every branch of 
production that no discussion of costs could 
afford to omit this element. There are two 
available sources of information on the subject. 
The first is the Ministry of Labor, which 
estimates that the average weekly rates were 
at the end of September at a level of 75 to 80 
per cent above pre-war. This compares with 
an index of 170-180 at the end of 1920. The 
second computation, that of Prof. A. L. Bowley, 
confirms this figure by giving 180 as the level 
on November 4, 1922, on the same base as that 
used by the Ministry of Labor. The peak, 
according to these figures, was 277 in January, 
1921. 

The rates of increase vary widely, however, 
from trade to trade, as will be seen from the 
following individual numbers from which 
Bowley’s index is constructed. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY Rates oF WAGES ON NOVEMBER 4, 


1922. 

{Expressed as percentages of July, 1914, rate.) 
Bricklayer. .......... SLY GH + 0 n4b.0 440 4u0 > 181 
Bricklayer’s laborer... 185 | Wool................-- 183 

Engineering: er eres obs ASC 123 
ees DE | Niacin ibe oleic vores 184 
Laborer........... 178 | Agriculture........ 184 

Compositor..........- Mk tS ca vusascontay sed 180 
Railways. ............ 213 | 


The remarkable correspondence between 
these two independent computations is con- 
tinued into the field of living costs. The 
Ministry of Labor index number shows that 
the cost of living reached the maximum, 276, 
-r November, 1920, and stood at 180 two years 
ater. 

From the point of view of production costs, 
it should be remembered that indexes of rates 





are not conclusive, for during 1919-20 there 
have been reductions of the hours worked per 
normal ‘week which would make hourly rates 
roughly 10 per cent higher than are shown in 
the index. Incidentally, it should be remem- 
bered that the above es are no index of 
earnings, owing to the incalculable elements of 
short time and overtime. 

Element of transportation.—Whether paid by 
seller or buyer, the cost of moving goods in- 
evitably enters into the determination of their 
final price. Hence it is important that, while 
yg rates on the British railways never rose 
so high as the general level of prices, and, 
indeed, remained practically at their pre-war 
level until 1920, the reductions made during the 
present year have not sufficed to bring them 
into line with commodity prices. The present 
level is at about 75 per cent above pre-war.' 
This fact is an interesting reflection on the 
disparity between whiskeial and retail prices, 
suggesting that, as compared with 1913, 
transportation charges are absorbing too large 
a proportion of the price er by the consumer, 
or, reversing the approach, that transportation 
charges are so high as to form a deterrent to 
increased mobility of goods, and hence trade 
revival. 

So far as goods entering into foreign trade 
must be carried by rail to the port of embarka- 
tion, so far is foreign trade, equally with 
domestic, impeded by high rates. But in the 
case of foreign commerce this element is very 
largely neutralized by the low level of shipping 
freights, which now stand at little more than 
one quarter of their 1920 levels. This fact is 
of peculiar significance in view of the comments 
on the trade situation in the December, 1922, 
BULLETIN, page 1428, where it was noted that 
foreign trade appeared to be recovering more 
rapidly than domestic business activity. 

Element of capital.—While not strictly in the 
nature of a cost of production, yet the price 
paid, so to speak, for the use of capital is not 
without its effects on the price paid both for 
the materials of industry, for the finished 
product, and for the means by which these 
commodities are used. The returns on long- 
term and short-term capital are important bot 
as indicating, in the case of the former, the cost 
of raising new capital and the extent of profits, 
and, in that of the latter, the cost of securin 
accommodation to augment working capital. 
The low rate of profits accruing at the present 
time is emphasized by the London Economist 





1See November BULLETIN, p. 1302. 
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figures of the net profits of industrial com- 
panies? These averaged 11 per cent in 1913, 
reached 16.8 and 16.6 per cent, respectively, 
in the quarters ending April and July, 1920, 
and were only 5.9 per cent in the quarter 
ending July, 1922. In order to make these 
figures contemporaneous with other data, it 
must be remembered that these rates were 
disclosed, and not earned, during the quarter 
mentioned. Profits were therefore highest at 
the beginning of 1920, but are now unquestion- 
ably low. 

he charges for short-term accommodation 


show similar symptoms. The rate of discount | 


on six months 


trade bills averaged 444 in 1913 
and 744 


in 1920. Since the second half of 


1920 and the first of 1921 it has fallen to 3 | ¥ 


in July, 1922, rising to 3 in November. A 
similar course has been followed by three 
months’ bank bills, which are of peculiar im- 

ortance to British trade as acceptances. 

m an average level of 6,4 in 1920, 134 was 
reached in July, 1922, and a recovery to 24 
was accomplished up to November. 

The short-money index * shows a maximum 
of 162 (expressed as a percentage of 1913 
levels) in February, 1921, a precipitous fall to 
48 in July, 1922, and a subsequent rise to 52.5 
in the week ending November 3, 1922. All 
these factors agree, even more than the sta- 
tistics relative to long-term capital, in setting 
forth the low but recently rising charges for 
short-term credit. 

Wholesale and retail prices related.—Bearing 
in mind, then, that of the four factors in price 
determination which have been considered, 
wages and inland transportation appear to be 
above the general level of wholesale prices, it 
is now necessary to consider the margin be- 
tween wholesale and retail price levels. Re- 
ferring back to the first table used in the pres- 
ent discussion, it will be seen that the whole- 
sale index which showed the highest mean devi- 
ation from the average over the first 10 months 
of the year was that of the Board of Trade. 
The Ministry of Labor’s index of the cost of 
living shows a considerably higher mean devi- 
ation, 3.5. The relative instability thus shown 
is, of course, due to the lag of retail behind 
wholesale prices, which carried over into 1922 
a considerable part of the decline due to liqui- 
dation. Between April and November, how- 
ever, the level of retail prices has been much 
steadier. Thus, during that period there has 





2 See this issue, 
* Prepared b 


. 132. 
Bre London School of Economics, from bank rate, 
bankers’ dep: 


t rate, three months’ bill rate, and day-to-day rate, 





been little adjustment between the two sets of 
rices. 

_ The following table shows the chief points 
in the recent history of wholesale and retail 
prices: 


MOVEMENT OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES, 





Wholesale 





| _ pric — 
| es. . 
| Board of | Ministry of 
r Trade ' ear 
| (avi e 0! 3 
1913100). 1914100). 
cm eee CN EN. 8) OD acsed Ss 
May, 1920 (wholesale prices at peak)........... 325.5 241 
November, 1920 (cost of living at peak)........| 286.9 276 
DU MEE S aabhbonedcsacksneubauectisstepacdavt 201.7 228 
ovember, 1921.......... grtttteeeteceeeeeeees 172.8 203 
Ml Seite tndetenechadttwlsess desncckbenyee! 160. 4 181 
November, 1923......cccccccsccccccccccccccccs| 157.1 178 








If these figures be examined in such a way 
as to compare the wholesale e with the 
retail figure for the next following date, thus 
allowing to some extent for the lag, it is clear 
that retail prices never reached the levels 
attained by wholesale. Their fall, however, 
was considerably less precipitous, so that by 
November, 1921, they were at a higher level 
than wholesale, and this disparity has been 
maintained, and even widened, by the small 
drop in wholesale prices during the present 
year. The result is that, in comparison with 
pre-war levels, the cost of living is about one- 
sixth higher than are wholesale prices, while 
there is no apparent tendency to return to the 
pre-war relation. 

Apart from any question of a permanent 
readjustment, it appears certain that costs of 
distribution are absorbing a larger part of the 
retail prices of commodities than was the case 
before the war. The level of wages can not 
be held solely accountable for this fact, since 
the larger part of the direct wage cost of com- 
modities is absorbed in the process of produc- 
tion. On the other hand, the costs of distri- 
bution are largely attributable to inland 
transportation charges, and these, it has 
alrea N been shown, are at a disproportionately 
high level compared with wholesale prices. 
This, however, can not be the sole factor in the 
situation, and is emphasized merely on account 
of the ease with which it can be determined. 
Other factors, no less important, in particular 
the high level of taxation, may or may not 
contribute to this state of affairs. 

Conclusion.—So far as this discussion has 
thrown any light on the present industrial 
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situation in Great Britain, it seems that the 
several disruptions since 1913 between the 
cost of the different elements which assist in 
determining the prices of commodities, while 
of some magnitude, are insufficient to account 
for the recent stagnation of trade, which is 
evidenced by the fact that the course of prices 
gives little indication of any substantial 
revival. 

It is therefore of special significance that, 
despite some recent improvement in the ex- 
port trade, the prices of exported commodities 
remain stable. The Board of Trade index was 
unchanged as between the second and third 

uarters of 1922, while the Federal Reserve 

oard number, despite a temporary mid-year 
rise, has registered a net fall of 4 points (158 
to 154) between January and November. In 
a country which engages so predominantly in 
foreign trade, the absence of revival is un- 
likely to be attributable to price disparity un- 
less very strong evidence be produced to support 
such a conclusion. This lacking, and export 
prices failing to show signs of advance in 
response to accumulating demand, presaging 
industrial recovery, it may reasonably be con- 
cluded that Great Britain’s ills are external, 
rather than internal, and that revival waits 
upon an amelioration of the economic situation 
of her foreign markets. 


FRANCE. 
THE INTERNAL FLOATING DEBT.‘ 


The size and heavy burden of present-day 
public debts constitute an economic factor 
second to none in the countries of continental 
Europe. Among the various items making up 
these public debts, the floating debt is most 
likely to be charged with financial dangers. The 
present article continues the discussion of the 
genase problem of the public debt of France 

egun in the FepERAL REsERVE BULLETIN for 
December, 1922. It is the object of this article 
to consider in detail the internal floating debt of 
France, which represents a problem of the first 
magnitude in contemporary European finance. 

‘On March 31, 1922, the total public debt of 
France was carried at 316,984,988,953 francs. 
Of this, 120,488,259,100 francs represented the 
floating debt, being divided into an internal 
debt of 87,050,312,100 francs and an external 
debt of 33,437,947,000 francs. Reduced to 
percentages, these figures show that on the 





4 For an account of French war finance, see FEDERAL RESERVE BUL- 
LETIN, February, 1921, page 174. 





date named the floating debt amounted to 38 
per cent of the total debt of France; that the 
internal floating debt is 36 per cent of the total 
internal indebtedness; and that the external 
floating debt is 44 ‘per cent of the total ex- 
ternal debt. As the external debt is carried 
at the rate of exchange of the day mentioned, 
its statement in francs is subject to fluctuation 
from one time to another with consequent effects 
upon its ratio to the total indebtedness of the 
country. 

The magnitude of the internal floating debt 
as well as its ratio to the total indebtedness of 
the country attracts attention to it as one of 
the most serious problems of French public 
finance. The principal items of this internal 
floating debt are the bons de la Défense 
Nationale and the advances from the Bank of 
France. 


BONS DE LA DEFENSE NATIONALE.® 


Issues during the war.—The bons de la 
Défense Nationale* were a very important 
factor in war finance. It will be recalled that 
in the summer of 1914 the French Government 
issued a 34 per cent amortizable loan, which, 
owing to the outbreak of the war, was not at 
all successful. This failure, combined with 
the generally disturbed conditions in the finan- 
cial market, made a war loan apparently im- 
possible. The almost unanimous belief that 
the war would be brief also encouraged a policy 
of short-term financing. By the law of August 
5, 1914, the French Government was given ex- 
tensive powers for raising extraordinary funds. 
The chief sources indicated were short-term 
treasury bills (bons) and advances from the 
Bank of France. 

Issues of treasury bills had played an im- 
portant bgt in financing the war of 1870, and 
they had since been resorted to in small vol- 
umes. On August 1, 1914, there were 427,- 
000,000 treasury bills in circulation. They 
were a eanilign ten of investment to banking 
institutions, but were little understood by the 
public. The banks, however, on account of 
the moratorium and for other reasons, were in 
no position to purchase them on a large scale. 


5In the | aration of this section acknowledgment is due Mr. R.C. 
e U: 


Miller, of t nited States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who placed at the disposal of the Division of Analysis and 
a detailed report on this subject. 

6 The figures for the bons de la Défense Nationale have been taken, so 
far as possibie, from official sources. O however, to the t 
volume of these bills, their numerous den tions and maturities, 
and their wide distribution, exact accuracy is difficult to attain. The 

es for the totai bons outstanding were subject toan official correction 
of nearly 7,000,000,000francs early in 1922; but at the time this correction 
was made there was no statement as to when the original error crept in. 
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To meet the needs of the occasion, M. Ribot, 
Minister of Finance, by the decree of September 
13, 1914, announced a special issue of treas 
bills, called ‘“‘bons de la Défense Nationale,” 
and invited public subscription. The bills 
were issued in denominations of 100, 500, and 
1,000 francs, maturing in 3 months, 6 months, 
and 1 year, but all bearing interest at 5 per cent, 
payable in advance. They were to be received 
at par for subscription to future Government 
loans, with right of preference in such subscrip- 
tion. They might be redeemed at par at 
maturity or might be renewed. As an addi- 
tional feature introduced late in 1914, the Bank 
of France announced that it would discount 
these bills having not more than three months 
to maturity, and would advance loans on the 
longer bills up to 80 per cent of their nominal 
value. Arrangements were made to facilitate 
the purchase of these bills so that they could 
be bought at any branch of the Treasury, at 
post offices, and banks. 

The sale of the bills increased rapidly, though 
the interest rate on the three-month bills was 
reduced, and the limits of authorized issue were 
steadily raised, so that it may be said that the 
act of setting a limit had only nominal signifi- 
cance. To attract even smaller savings, the 
decree of August 20, 1915, announced the issue 
of these bills in denominations of 5 francs and 
20 francs. They bore interest at the rate of 
2 centimes and 8 centimes per month, respec- 
tively, and sold at par, the interest to be added 
at maturity. Thus a one-year, 5-franc bill 
would be redeemed at 5.25 frances and a 
20-franc bill at 21 francs. On May 1, 1918, 
bills of one-month maturity were issued bear- 
ing interest at 34 per cent. 

The following table shows the subscription 
and outstanding circulation of bons de la 
Defénse Nationale during the war years: 


Bons DE LA DEFENSE NATIONALE. 


{In millions of francs.] 





Outstand- 
| Subscribed. ing at end 
} | of year. 


1,697 | 1,619 
6, 963 
12, 574 


16, 393 | 
27, 675 
19, 521 


40, 099 
47,791 22, 334 
133, 655 














It will be recalled that these bills were re- 
ceivable at par in subscription to war loans. 





This privilege was utilized to a great extent, as 
is shown by the accompanying table, though it 
must be noted that the column “treasury 
bills” also includes the relatively unimportant 
item of the old type of bons du 


Trésor. 


FUNDING OF THE Bons IN War Loans. 
{In millions of francs.]} 











This shows very distinctly that the war loans 
served the purpose, not only of raising new 
funds, but also on an ever-increasing scale, of 
funding the floating debt as represented by the 
treasury bills. In fact, the last war loan, for 
which the subscriptions in treasury bills were 
nearly double the cash subscriptions, may be 
considered very largely as a funding operation. 
But such funding was rather expensive. The 
highest rate paid on the bons de la Défense 
Nationale was 5 per cent. In return for these, 
accepted at par, the Government exchanged 
securities (rentes) yielding currently from 5.65 
per cent to 5.83 per cent, and without maturity 
date. 

From the data given above, it is possible to 
reach some conclusions on the floating debt 
policy during the war years. First, funds were 
provided for the prosecution of the war at a 
time when, owing to the weak state of the in- 
vestment market and the disturbed conditions 
of the banks resulting from the moratorium, the 
Government was without other recourse except 
the issue of paper notes directly or through the 
Bank of France. By the attractiveness of the 
terms of the above-mentioned bons and the 
small denominations in which they were issued, 
they discouraged hoarding which otherwise 
might have appeared on a large scale, and might 
have necessitated greater issues of Government 
or bank notes. By offering unusual incentives 
to thrift, they discouraged extravagance and so, 
to some extent, the competitive bidding up of 

rices. In addition they performed the true 
unction of a floating debt, namely, to meet by a 
temporary expedient the requirements of the 
Government until a more satisfactory disposi- 
tion of the indebtedness could be provided. 
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Bons de la Défense Nationale since the war.— 
The war finished, the French treasury was con- 
fronted with a choice between meeting current 
deficits out of long-term or short-term borrow- 
ing. For several reasons the latter course was 
chosen. Among the reasons which may be 
cited was the cost of the loan of 1918 and doubt 
as to the capacity of the country, faced with 
the problem of readjusting business, to absorb 
a long-term loan of any magnitude. Probably 
the expectation of early receipts from German 
reparations had an influence, as well as a failure 
to anticipate the enormous expenditures that 
would be necessitated during the next few years. 
The result was to continue to place dependence 
in the bons de la Défense Nationale, and from 
, the end of December, 1918, to the end of Janu- 
ary, 1920, the bons outstanding doubled, 
increasing from 22,000,000,000 francs to 46,- 
000,000,000 francs. It was only on December 
23, 1919, that the Government, through the 
Crédit National, issued a loan, which real- 
ized 3,960,000,000 francs. It bore a 5 per 
cent coupon, but as it was issued at 495 francs 
(par 500) and is repayable between 1940 and 
1995 at 600, besides having lottery features, it 
is evident that the annual charge was consider- 
ably more. Moreover, the actual interest rate 
on this loan was higher than that carried by the 
bons de la Défense Nationale, none of which 
were taken in exchange for the 1919 issue. 

Despite expectations to the contrary, it was 
found impossible to effect drastic reductions in 
the rates of interest on the floating debt. By 
a decree of December 30, 1918, the rate of 
interest on the 6-month bons was reduced to 
44 _ cent, other rates remaining unchanged. 

he bons attained such popularity that sub- 


scription to them has increased enormously 


since the war. Early in 1919 two more 
features were added to the bills, which have 
added to their attractiveness: (1) By the law 
of January 26, 1919, they might be crossed with 
two parallel lines (like crossed checks), and 
bills so crossed could be cashed only through 
a bank or by members of the bourse; and (2) 
by indorsement on the face, a particular govern- 
mental office might be designated as the sole 
eee of redemption. This precaution was 
ortified by the further provision of March 18 
of the same year that such crossed bills must 
be indorsed by the person presenting them. 
The object of these provisions was ostensibly 
to protect holders from loss or theft; it may 
also have been to discourage their free negotia- 
tion in commercial transactions. 


In 1920 the Government issued two large 
long-term loans, which funded 12,362,000,000 
francs more of treasury bills. 


FUNDING THE Bons tHROUGH Post-War LOANS. 


[Millions of francs.] 





Net | Actual 


Loan of— | emoont. —_ 





7,035 | 


j 8, 226 
11, 278 


4, 136 
12, 362 





18, 313 





These operations again were expensive for 
the Government, as the loan of October was 
a 6 per cent issue, sold at par, while that of 
February, though bearing only a 5 per cent 
coupon, is redeemable at 150, thus largely 
increasing the rate to maturity. However, 
the funding of even 12,000,000,000 francs was 
of material value in lightening the burden of 
the floating debt. Since 1920, only one fund- 
ing operation has been undertaken and that 
was small. The Crédit National offered in 
November, 1921, a loan to the amount of 
3,000,000,000 francs, on which 2,941,000,000 
francs net were realized. Of this, 1,070,000,000 
francs were subscribed in bons de la Défense 
Nationale, and to this extent it was a funding 
operation. On this the rate was 6 per cent, 
the bonds being offered at 498.50 (par 500) 
repayable at par between 1929 and 1934, but 
with lottery features, again providing evidence 
that the state of the money market favored 
reliance on the bons de la Défense Nationale. 
The Government issued no loans in 1921, other 
than the two-year treasury bills. The 3 to 5 
year issue of October, 1922, could be subscribed 
only in currency, though it is possible that 
some of the bons may have gone indirectly 
for such a purpose.” 

The increase in treasury bills since the war 
has been ary and rapid. The largest 
expansion took place in 1919, when the figures 
rose to 47,934,000,000 francs, owing to the 
absence of competition with other Government 
issues. During the next year the increase was 
very small, leaving the figures at 52,352,000,000 
at the end of the year, since investors preferred 
the: two long-term issues referred to above. 
The%time loans, therefore, though they did not 
succeed in effecting a net reduction in the 








1 That is, by the subscribers obtaining cash through discounting their 
bons at the Bank of France. 
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treasury bills at the end of the year, did pre- 
vent an undue increase in this item of the 
floating debt. 

In the 
de la Défense Nationale amounted to 17,064,- 
914,600 francs. If this sum is added to the 
figures of December 31, 1920, the total out- 
standing would have been about 68,225,000,- 
000 francs. Owing to the correction of pre- 
vious figures it was actually 58,500,000,000 
francs. 

In the spring of 1922 a further attempt was 
made to reduce the carrying charges of the 
floating debt. On February 26 the following 
scale went into effect; 1-month bills, 3 per cent; 
3-month bills, 34 per cent; 6-month bills, 4 
per cent; and 1-year bills, 44 per cent. 

As an inducement to holders of 1-month 
bills to renew, the interest rate is raised to 3.30 
when maturity is extended to 2 months and 
3.40 when payment is postponed for 3 months 
from the date of issue. On March 12, 1922, 
the emission of 5 and 20 france bills was sus- 
pended. 

Whether because the interest rate is no 
longer sufficiently attractive, or because there 
is a lack of investment capital, sales of bons 
de la Défense Nationale have shown a decided 
falling off in 1922, as may be seen from the 
following table: 


SALES OF Bons DE LA DEFENSE NATIONALE IN 1922. 





Net total (9 months). .......... 4, 982, 000, 000 
These figures show that the average monthly 
sales were only about one-third of what they 
had been in 1921. During 1922 there were 
three large Government loans, the two of the 
Crédit National of 4,710,000,000 francs and 
3,290,000,000 francs, respectively, and that of 
the 3-5 year treasury bonds of 8,191,000,000 
francs, or approximately 16,000,000,000 francs 
together. 
he terms of these loans, which were con- 
sidered successful, were, however, so onerous 
to the Government that the reason for not 
attempting to employ them cs funding issues 
is evident. 


6 That is, repayments exceeded the net new sales by this figure. 


year 1921, net sales of the bons 


Problems arising from the bons de la Défense 
Nationale.—The bons de la Défense Nationale 
have served as a source of income in amount 
comparable to that received from taxes and 
other revenues from 1914 to 1921. 


COMPARISON OF INCOME FROM TREASURY BILLS AND 
TAXATION. 


{In millions of francs.] 





Treasury 
| bills. 





16, 547 | 
| 119/831 | 











1 Estimated. 


The advantage of these bons de la Défense 
Nationale during the war period have already 
been summarized. The value of this issue 
to the Government both during the war and 
after, justifies the official statement that 
“the bons de la Défense Nationale were 
during the war and still are the principal 
resource of the treasury.” 

Nevertheless, there are several serious dis- 
advantages in these issues. The outstanding 
fact is that, even assuming no further increases, 
there are outstanding over 60,000,000,000 
frances of maturities due within 12 months of 
any given date. Assuming that the maturities 
are evenly distributed, it requires that maturi- 
ties of approximately 5,000,000,000 francs be 
met every month, whether by extension, con- 
version, or new sales. 

The second fact to note is the heavy carry- 
ing charges of these bons. On March 31, 
1922, when the amount outstanding was 
60,839,311,000 francs, the computed annual 
charge was 2,817,889,400 francs. While the 
charge is onerous, it is less than that required by 
an issue of a conversion loan. This is demon- 
strated by the interest rate on the Government 
issues noted above, by the rates on the various 
Crédit National loans floated in recent months, 
and by the rate on the 3-5 > a treasury issue 
put out in October, 1922. The rate of interest 
to investors in the last-named issue was 
6.38 per cent if redeemed in 3 years and 
6.54 per cent if redeemed in 5 years, while 
the cost for that part of the issue which 
was disposed of through banks has been unof- 
ficially computed at over 6.75 per cent. 
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A third argument commonly advanced 

ainst the bons de la Défense Nationale is 
that, being easily negotiable, they are in 
effect and in a greater or less degree a kind 
of interest-bearing paper currency. There 
is ample evidence that since the war they 
have been used to some extent as a circulating 
medium. It would seem probable that if 
these bills replaced or supplemented the 
regular Bank of France notes on a large scale, 
there would be some reflection of it in prices. 
A study of price levels does not lend much 
support to the argument that they circulate 
freely. At the end of December, 1918, there 
were about 22,000,000,000 francs of bons out- 
standing. The bank-note circulation at the 
same time was about 30,000,000,000 francs. 
The bons on October 1, 1922, the last available 
date, were about 63,404,000,000 francs, an in- 
crease of about 200 per cent. The circulation 
was about 37,000,000,000 francs, an increase of 
about 23 per cent, while the index of wholesale 
rices as re aE by the Statistique Générale 
or comparable dates are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE Prices (STaTIsTIQUE GENERALE). 


[1913=100.} 





Month. 


While such statistics, of course, do not 
prove that the bons de la Défense Nationale 
do not circulate as a purchasing power medium, 
they tend to show that whatever circulation 
they may have seems to have had little effect 
on prices during the present time, or, indeed, 
for the last two years. 

Nevertheless, the bons de la Défense Natio- 
nale are a medium of enormous potential credit 
inflation. Under date of November 24, 1914, 
the general council of the Bank of France 
issued instructions that the bank could loan 
money on the one-year and six-month bons up 
to 80 per cent of their nominal value, and that 
bons of maturity not exceeding three-months 
would be discounted. As these bons are issued 
solely on the credit of the Government, the 
possibilities involved in this ruling are obvious. 
As a matter of fact, the statements of the Bank 





of France and of the commercial banks do not 
show. that this privilege has been abused; 
while, on the other hand, it can not be doubted 
that this feature of the bons has been of great 
advantage to the Government in attracting 
inactive funds, both of banks and private 
individuals. 

Beside the bons de la Défense Nationale, 
there have been issues of ordinary treasury 
bills of the pre-war type. Their volume on 
July 31, 1914, was only 427,000,000 franes, 
almost entirely, if not entirely, held by banks 
and financial institutions. At no time has 
the amount outstanding exceeded 3,500,000,000 
francs. On April 15, i922, the figure was 
1,413,000,000 francs, though it has since 
increased somewhat. Ordinary treasury bills 
to the amount of 542,651,000 francs were sold 
in September. The ordinary treasury bills 
present only the normal features common to 
such issues, and the interest rate is nearly 
the same as on the bons de la Défense 
Nationale. 


ADVANCES OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Although smaller in volume than the re- 
ceipts from the bons de la Défehse Nationale 
(except in 1914), the advances of the Bank of 
France to the State were a very important 
factor in war finanée, and still form the second 
largest item of the interior aegrera Sse 

e following table, from the Economiste 
Européen of August 11, 1922, shows the rela- 
tive gen seo of these advances compared 
with other exceptional resources. 


PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE VARIOUS FINAN- 
cIAL Resources OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
{In percentages.]} 





} 

| Opera- 
| Advances) i | tions to 
\‘of banks a Foreign | facilitate 


oans. 


loans. {payments 
| of issue.! ~ of war 





PeRBESEe 





— 
© 


Proportion, 1914-1921...) 


1 Includes relatively unimportant advances by the Bank of Algeria, 
entirely repaid by Dec. 31, 1920. 
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The following table shows the actual state of 
this item from the beginning of the war: 


ADVANCES OF THE BANK OF FRANCE FOR WAR PURPOSES, 
[Millions of francs.] 


‘Amount ad-| Outstand- 





Year \vanced dur-| ing at end 
ing year. | of year. 

— —E 

iia sn onsen unk idliadiotnn hana balsaaiaiiie 3,900 | 3,900 
eC ih eccdbsctsbat chvent ss dobbs ceuevtvisensd 1,100 | 5,000 
BA wuts Cher bapecsebpmcdes cos eacaionhs aapkasl 2,400 7,400 
Dt jiskehahibdhabinn banana theshsbesveksurkee 5, 100 | 12, 500 
MRICS. « A tudnics Lbnnkcndbscmeutech «loko oe 4,650 | 17, 150 
ichesttitesch tindiewbbesesdhenadadeiasdannunted 8,350 | 25, 500 
"CES Gs 9b See SF RRS 1,100 | 26, 600 
NE cia susiirh< ancadxnsad bisnds cela deneehiee —2, 100 | 24, 500 
Ws aio hu ieckh chs nassiienkyseceaanceval econ —900 | 23, 600 





These figures do not include the small 
ermanent pre-war advances of 200,000,000 
rancs, granted in exchange for its privilege as 

a bank of issue, on which the State pays no 
interest. 

The dangers involved in financing a war 
with paper money, issued by the central bank 
in the form of advances to the State, were recog- 
nized in France from the first, particularly in 
view of the fact that the advances from the 
Bank of France bore only 1 per cent interest,° 
while the only possible alternative—the treas- 
ury bills—cost 5 per cent. Therefore, the 
Government resolutely undertook, by the con- 
vention of September 21, 1914, to follow the 
precedents established undeg similar conditions 
42 years before. This convention provided 
that beginning one year after the cessation of 
hostilities the advances would bear 3 per cent 
interest. The 2 per cent excess interest 
would not go to the profits of the bank, which, 
it must be remembered, is a private corpora- 
tion, but into a fund to assist in the amortizin 
of the advances. ainst this amortization 
fund, however, the Bank of France might 
charge losses arising from the moratorium—in 
this respect following the decision of the 
British Government regarding the Bank of 
England. 

uring the war the legal limit of the ad- 
vances to the State increased irregularly. 


Lrecat Limits oF ADVANCES TO THE STATE DURING THE 











War. 
Total 
Advance 
Date. authorized. —— 

DO: DC TIIRG chiki anssesdidietsnexdiinrions<seapia 2, 900 2, 900 
MUI c= 1. os cee. ataxesscaceutcend 3, 100 6, 000 
July 10, 1915 3, 000 | 9, 000 
DON abt cs anion ech dc nasAbuni 3,000 | 12, 000 
CU MAME Scaccbaciaticunacrvvdacscaldaiinl 3, 000 | 15, 000 
Fk RP: RNR RE Rap NII 3, 000 | 18, 000 
3, 000 | 21, 000 





* The rate was nominally 1 cent. Actually, owing toa one-eighth 
wes: only 0.00875 net.’ 


per cent tax on the issue, 


& | 437,414,951.57 francs. 









The importance of the table lies in the dates 
of these authorizations. By the early part of 
1915 the sale of bons de la Défense Nationale, 
and later in the year the obligations de la Dé- 
fense Nationale, were providing large volumes 
of funds, while in November, 1915, came the 
first war loan. 

No further demands were made on the Bank 
of France until February, 1917, a period of 
about a year and a half. This is at least 
partly explained by the very large credits ob- 
tained abroad in 1916. In 1917, however, 
despite interior and exterior loans, it was again 
necessary to appeal to the bank, while in 1918 
two advances, one in April and another in 
June, were required. 

At the end of that year the question of re- 
newing the privilege of the Bank of France 
came up for consideration. The law of Decem- 
ber 20, 1918, granting the renewal is given in 
full in the Feperat Reserve BULLETIN of 
April, 1919, page 339. By this act, the bank 
paid 200,000,000 frances in lieu of the tax on 
war ‘ager ge to cover the period from the out- 
break of war down to December 31, 1917. 
For the year 1918, the law being to that extent 
retroactive, the bank paid into the amortizing 
fund one-half of the profits of the 1 per cent 
interest paid by the State, so that its net 
interest amounted to only 0.4375 per cent for 
that year. Further, 85 per cent of the profits of 
the discounting of treasury bills issued against 
advances to foreign States. As a result of 
these measures the amortization fund, which 
had been provided for by the convention of 
September 21, 1914, made its appearance in 
the bank statement of December 24, 1918, at 
It may be stated here 
that on October 27, 1920, these moratorium 
losses had been covered, and from that date 
the amortizing funds could be applied to the 
advances to the State. 

In the early part of 1919 the State again 
turned to the Bank of France, from which it 
obtained by the law of March 5 another advance 
of 3,000,000,000 francs, on which the interest 
rate was set at 0.75 per cent instead of the 
nominal 1 per cent. The war being over, 
considerable public sentiment appeared un- 
favorable to a continuation of the policy of 
borrowing from the bank. This was reflected 
in the convention of April 24, 1919 (law of 
July 18, 1919), which, though it granted 
3,000,000,000 francs, without interest, was 
intended to be the last advance. It further 
stipulated that the next loan, whether of rentes 
or treasury obligations, should be applied to 
extinguishing this last advance. ith this 
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final convention, the limit of legal advances 
was raised to 27,000,000,000 franes. 

It will be recalled that the convention of 
September 21, 1914, had stipulated that, 
beginning a year ufter the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the amortization provision should require 
an interest rate of 3 per cent on advances. 
Pursuant to this provision, the 3 per cent rate 
went into effect beginning with October 24, 
1919, while of the 1 per cent on the first 
21,000,000,000 of advances and the 0.75 
per cent on the next 3,000,000,000, one-half 
was also carried to amortization. This makes 
the net rate to the State one-half of 1 per cent 
on the first 21,000,000,000 francs, and 0.375 
per cent on the next 3,000,000,000 francs, 
from which must be deducted the one-eighth 
of 1 per cent due the State, as mentioned above. 

During the year 1919 the financial needs of 
the Government were so great and the cost of 
money so high that no loan, as contemplated 
by the law 3 July 18, 1919, was floated, though 
1,350,000,000 francs were repaid in several 
installments to the bank. As a result, the 
total advances to the State at the end of the 

ear stood within 1,500,000,000 francs of the 
egal limit (December 24, 1919, 25,500,000,000 
francs). During 1920 the advances rose again, 
and although, as a result of the loan of Febru- 


ary, 1920, the advance was reduced from 26,- 
300,000,000 to 25,300,000,000 francs, this figure 


could not be maintained. Accordingly, a new 
convention was entered into on April 13, 1920, 
by which the legal limit of advances was con- 
tinued to December 31, 1921, at 27,000,000,000 
francs, with the proviso that it should be 
reduced 2,000,000,000 francs on December 31 of 
each succeeding year, beginning with December 
31,1921. This was confirmed by the convention 
of December 29, 1920, which was promptly 
ratified by law. As a result the legal limit of 
advances was to be 25,000,000,000 francs on 
January 1, 1922, and 23,000,000,000 francs 
on January 1,1923. Thelegal limit had stood at 
27,000,000,000 francs from the law of July 17, 
1919, to December 31, 1921. The largest sum 
actually borrowed at any time was reported 
in the first week of May, 1921 (26,700,000,000 
francs), although the average for 1921 (25,- 
300,000,000 francs) was considerably lower 
than that for 1920 (26,000,000,000 francs) .!° 
The amortization fund had reached, on De- 
cember 28, 1922, a total of 1,335,383,318 frances, 
of which 527,794,500 francs were attributed to 
the guarantee fund mentioned earlier in this 


1 Since this article was written it has been reperest that by a con- 
vent:on concluded in the last week of 1922 the reduction for that year 

be only 1,000,000,000 francs, making the legal limit for 1923 
24,000,000,000 francs. 








article, while the surplus applicable to the 
amortization of the advances was 796,310,223 
francs. On this credit balance of the account, 
the interest, calculated at the net rate of ad- 
vance to the State, was 11,278,595 francs. 

This policy of amortizing the advances has 
sometimes been criticized on the ground that 
it is uneconomical for the State to borrow 
money at over 6 per cent from its citizens, to 
extinguish loans from the bank on which it 
pays less than one-half of 1 per cent. Such 
criticism arises from misunderstanding both 
the consequences of these advances and the 
character of the Bank of France itself. Against 
these advances, the bank issues its notes, which 
are, of course, fiat money, though these notes 
circulate alongside of and are indistinguishable 
from the notes issued in response to the actual 
demands of commerce. The gradual extinc- 
tion of these advances in no way impairs the 
capacity of the bank to finance the needs of 
commerce; on the contrary, it enhances the 
credit of the bank so as to improve that 
po owee 

t is important, furthermore, to recall the 
character of the bank itself. The Bank of 
France is a private, or rather, a quasi-public 
corporation. The problems of its condition 
and credit, though closely allied to, are dis- 
tinct from those of the State. The advances 
to the State are made against 3-month treasury 
bills, not differing in essential character from 
the common type of treas bills, or even 
from the bons de la Défense Nationale. The 
difference lies in the fact that against these 
bills, which have an especially favorable 
interest rate, the Bank of France, under its 
privilege, may issue bank notes. Further, 
the State does not control the bank directly 
by laws of Parliament; its relations to the 
bank are governed’ by conventions or agree- 
ments entered into between the Ministry of 
Finance and the general council of the bank, 
subject to ratification by law. While the bank 
works in accord and cooperation with the 
State, their relations are by no means merely 
those of principal and agent. This is demon- 
strated by the nature and tone of the conven- 
tions, and notably in such instances as that 
of the convention of April 24, 1919. 

In concluding the discussion of this part of 
the floating debt, reference is necessary to the 
statements of its conditions as they fluctuate 
from week to week. These fluctuations, which 
may be considerable, are not necessarily in- 
dicative of real change. For instance, in the 
early months of 1922, the statement of the 
advances showed a remarkable decline, in the 
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last weekfof April standing at 22,100,000,000 
francs, or some 2,900,000,000 francs below 
their authorized limit. This was commonly 
regarded as evidence of an important change 
in the State’s account with the bank—actually 
it was but the reflection of a temporary surplus 
in the treas occasioned by the receipt of 
4,710,000,000 francs through the Crédit Na- 
tional loan of February. As these funds were 
disbursed for the purpose for which the loan 
was raised, the State again resorted to the 
bank for its current needs. 

On the other hand, the note circulation, 
though affected by these advances, is not 
solely dependent on them. Notes may be 
issued against treasury bills discounted for 
advances of the French Government to foreign 
States; they may be issued in discount 
of bons de la Défense Nationale maturing in 
less than 3 months, and they may be issued, 
as before the war, to meet the needs of com- 
merce. The impossibility of following from 
week to week the details of these last two items 
makes any attempt to explain the fluctuations 
in note circulation by reference to the two 
forms of advances a matter of conjecture. 


Note.—On December 28, 1922, the Minister of Finance 
stated that the floating debt had not increased during 1922. 
As the monthly figures showed a net increase of 4,892,- 
000,000 francs in bons de la Defense Nationale in the first 
nine months alone, it appears that this indicated increase 
must have been largely canceled by using the proceeds 
of the 3-5 year loan of Sctober. In so far as this loan was 
used as a funding operation, its terms were heavier than 
those of any issue previously employed for that purpose, 


PRICES. 


The sharp rise in French prices during the 
last quarter of 1922 again brought the price 
situation into special prominence. Since Feb- 
ruary, 1922, prices in France show an upward 
movement, whether measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board index or that of the Statistique 
Générale. According to the Federal Reserve 
Board index, there was a gradual advance to 
July, a sharp decline for August and September, 
and an abrupt rise in November. According 
to the index of the Statistique Générale, the 
rise has been practically uninterrupted, but 


was especially oonapt for November, continu- | March 


ing less sharply in December. 

etailed analysis of the index of the Sta- 
tistique Générale shows that the advance has 
been most pronounced in animal foods, raw 
materials, minerals, and textiles. The increase 
in minerals can be explained, partly at least, 





by the fact that this item was very much out 
of line in February, and its advance from 242 
to 311 has partially corrected this position. 
The cause of this advance probably lies in the 
increased demand for iron and steel, which 
was very marked in the fall of 1922. The ex- 
planation of the rise in animal foods, raw ma- 
terials, and textiles is doubtless associated with 
the exchange situation, and in the case of tex- 
tiles, with the world price of raw cotton. Small 
advances occurred in food prices, but it is re- 
markable that the item of vegetable foods rose 
only 12 points, while all other items advanced 
between 24 and 128 points. 

Analysis of the Federal Reserve Board index 
also shows a turning movement in February, 
though the total change through November 
being only 23 points. The greatest advance 
occurred in goods imported, with goods ex- 
ported a not very close second. This is mostly 
due to the exchange situation—in the case 
of exports partly to the increase in textile 

rices, which form a very considerable item of 

rench exports. The three items of goods 
produced, producers’ goods, and consumers’ 

oods, showed little change. This seems to 

emonstrate that the price movement reflected 
in the Federal Reserve Board index is largely 
a result of the rise in exchange on England and 
the United States, since goods produced show 
so little change, while the other two items, pro- 
ducers’ goods and consumers’ goods, are natur- 
ally lagging, as being further removed from the 
a St of international trade. On the other 
hand, the index for July is identical with that 
for November, though the average values of the 
franc were, respectively, 8.23 cents and 6.86 
cents. 











Prick MovEMENTS IN France Durtinea 1922. 
Federal Reserve Board | Statistique Générale 
index. index. 
Month. 

All All 

mate- |aucers’) com | Ter | table | Sm 

- és. . 

rials. | goods. ties. foods. ties. 

1922, 

January............. 308 229 286 363 289 314 
February........... 300; 227; 233} 345] 288 306 
Pe RS 305 229 287 326 2385 307 
Es ca wcdve<cqesdd 318 228 299 319 310 314 
MOT ed ctsdadidde sd 322 226 302 338 310 317 
Pas sine dihncnten 327 230 303 372 318 325 
RP encivtds owes deswe 332 236 306 392 293 325 
ARE 0 oc ce ecaccce 329 233 297 421 292 331 
September.......... 323 234 293 418 279 329 
October............- 328 235 293 446 283 337 
November.......... 348 245 306 468 289 352 
DOSED... cote techs ocbbwecloestdiedeesdedud 473 300 2 
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GERMANY. 
THE CURRENCY STABILIZATION PROBLEM.”! 


Economic and financial conditions in Ger- 
many have been moving in a vicious circle 
since the war and have recently become so 
critical that a general discussion of the situa- 
tion is opportune. The fall of the mark, 
which has been a disturbing factor in the 
country’s economic life for the past three 
years, has in recent months threatened to 
cause a complete economic and political col- 
lapse unless effective measures are adopted to 
stop the operation of the forces making for 
-further depreciation of the currency. Upto the 

resent time the measures undertaken by the 

erman Government to counteract these forces, 
such as the foreign-exchange bill and the law 
rohibiting the fi ht of capital, have been 
utile. More tnailts are constantly issued, 
their value continues to fall, prices advance, a 
shortage of capital and credit is created, and 
budgetary estimates of public and private 
bodies are thrown out of balance. All of these 
factors are closely interrelated; they are all 
causes and all effects, and it is impossible to 
determine what are the original causes and 
what the primary effects. 

Although Germany faces many intricate 
problems which are closely related, stabiliza- 
tion of the currency appears paramount. 
So long as the present currency situation con- 
tinues it is impossible to put the budget on a 
sound basis, the fixing of real prices and wages 
is made impossible, and the redistribution of 
wealth, by which the larger part of the middle 
class is reduced to poverty, must proceed. 
Thus, the problem of stabilization becomes a 
political question which at the present time is 
the main issue between the two most important 
political parties in Germany—the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, representing the large masses of 
workers, and the People’s Party, to which the 
most important leaders of industry and com- 
merce belong. 

Necessity for stabilization.—There is no dis- 

ute between the two parties as to the necessity 
or stabilization. The controversy centers 
mainly about the time and method of stabiliza- 
tion. Thestatement, nevertheless, is sometimes 
made both in Germany and abroad that it is to 
Germany’s advantage not to permit the mark to 
rise, since the present depreciated state of her 
currency is the greatest aid to her foreign trade. 


11 This study was prepared in the middle of December, prior to the 
p= by the Reparation Commission of Germany’s voluntary 
efault. 


25691—23——-5 





The question of whether or not stabilization is 
necessary can best be answered by a survey of 
the effects of inflation on both labor and capital. 
According to German estimates, despite the 
fact that mark wages had increased about 80 
times, the purchasing power of German wages 
at the end of November, 1922, was about 50 

er cent less than in 1913. Wages of unskilled 
abor have increased about 130 times, repre- 
senting a purchasing power of 87 per cent of 
1913, while wages of especially skilled workers 
and professionals have increased 48 times, rep- 
resenting a purchasing power of 32 per cent of 
1913. 

The effects of the steady depreciation of the 
currency on capital and the national wealth of 
Germany may be seen from the following figures: 


Tora, Par VALUE AND MARKET VALUE OF GERMAN 
SECURITIES IN PAPER MARKS AND IN GOLD. 


{In billions of marks.] 





Liatiesiteal Market | Value (in 


value. gold). 
Et eo ae eee 17.4 31.2 31.2 
Beginning of January, 1921............. 29.0 118.4 6.6 
Beginning of January, 1922............. 50.6 438.3 9.7 
Beginning of July, 1922........... fe Ser 74.9 683. 4 ye 
Beginning of September, 1922!.......... 79.0 2.9 


850. 0 








1 Estimated. 


Although one can not gather from these 
figures a very accurate estimate of Germany’s 
total corporate wealth, since important changes 
have taken place which may have worked to- 
ward a decrease in value, these figures never- 
theless give some indication of the actual im- 
poverishment of Germany. 

A clearer picture is gained if one compares the 
index numbers of quotations of German stocks 
in terms of paper marks and in gold marks. 


INDEX OF GERMAN STOCK QUOTATIONS. 





| In paper ees 





| marks. 
SRM Es 0 5. o haba bs i2 ken bcwadagvae Glacensde 100 100. 00 
CTI s « bn 'n kn cei ein boo Kea bamases Hbte 265 18. 33 
EER RR te a atc kB ND Re 279 16, 89 
SE eT ees 582 12. 73 
A e hinate innnh ocvedhcmnenasdnpaamebans tee 689 | 9. 97 
EAN Snes cto 2 <cumtabtecnuns vaadtabinasen 698 5.94 
ae GR ey ths « ch tht0c deg: cape hademscsabeds 364 3.13 





Although the value of German securities has 
increased very rapidly since the middle of Oc- 
tober, 1922, owing to the catastrophic decline 
in the value of the mark during the last few 
months, its gold value is probably not higher 
than it was in July or August. 
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The above figures further show that the 
prosperity of German industry since the armis- 
tice was in most cases only apparent, and that 
it is impossible to judge Germany’s prosperity 
from the dividends paid or the high capitaliza- 
tion of some of her corporations. The indus- 
trial machinery in Germany is operating, but 
in most cases without any real profit. 

The foregoing brief survey of the effects of 
currency inflation is sufficient to prove the 
great necessity for stabilization. This necessity 
is further increased by the attitude of Ger- 
many’s creditors, who are well aware of the fact 
that so long as the mark continues to depre- 
ciate, Germany will not be in a position either 
to limit her floating debt or to balance her 
budget, and will as a consequence be unable to 
make substantial reparation payments. Sta- 
bilization of the currency therefore was urged 
by the representatives of the Reparation Com- 
mission in their last conference with the German 
Government in Berlin as the first step toward 
Germany’s reconstruction. 

Factors in the problem.—Since stabilization 
of the mark is regarded as of vital importance 
by both the Germans and the Allies, the ques- 
tion arises what are the factors involved in 
the solution of this problem and how can they 
be managed. From the outset it should be 
borne in mind that the factors involved in the 
solution of Germany’s present difficulties are 
economic in their nature, while the execution 
of the various plans of stabilization involves to 
a large extent political considerations. Even 
assuming that the political questions could 
be solved to an extent where they would 
not undermine the possibilities of stabilizing the 
mark, the success of stabilization depends upon 
factors which can not be foreseen, such as the 
stability of the German Government, its ability 
to impose a rigorous taxation system and to 
decrease expenditures. 

A solution of the political difficulties, espe- 
cially of the reparation question, must therefore 
be regarded as a necessary preliminary to any 
attempt to solve the economic problems con- 
nected with the stabilization of the currency. 
The statement that measures toward the 
stabilization of the currency be undertaken, 
regardless of the attitude of the Reparation 
Commission, is fallacious, for although it is true 
that in case the German Government under- 
took to support the mark with the Reichsbank’s 
gold, temporary stabilization could be attained, 
the resumption of payments in cash and in 
kind for reparation account would in a short 
time deplete the gold stock of the country. 





The economic aspects of the stabilization 
ate gy may be discussed under two distinct 

eads, viz, fiscal, such as the budget and 
balance of payment; and technical, such as 
gold redemption reserve, the rate of conversion, 
method of stabilization, etc. 

Germany’s budget and balance of payments 
have been controlled since the armistice largely 
by reparations, and are at the present time in 
such a confused state that it is almost impossi- 
ble to state whether they could be balanced in 
a comparatively short time or not. 

The technical currency problem, although 
more intricate than any of the stabilization 
schemes carried out during the last 30 years, 
does not appear to be as difficult as the politi- 
cal and fiscal problems mentioned before. The 
main question that arises is whether Germany 
is in a position to stabilize the currency out of 
her own resources or whether foreign financial 
aid is necessary. Probably the principal issue 
under this head is the gold redemption fund. 
Although opinions differ as to whether or not 
Germany should risk the gold of the Reichs- 
bank in an attempt to stabilize the currency 
the fact remains, nevertheless, that the total 
value of the gold held by the Reichsbank at 
the present time (middle of December), 
amounting to 1,005,000,000 marks, exceeds the 
total value of the Reichsbank paper notes out- 
standing by 434,000,000 marks, as may be seen 
from the following table: 


GERMAN MARKS AND GERMAN GOLD SuppPty. 





Gold reserve of 
mate | value | the Reichsbank. 
exchange | 


Reichs- | Approxi-/ Gold | 


bank | 
| notes 
outstand- 
| in 


of paper | 
ae mar # =. 
marks | outstand-| . | Millions 
| (million | (U.S. | ing (U.S.! = a | : 
| marks.) | cents). | dollars), | O!M@rXs.| 
1921. | 
End of— 
First quarter..| 69,417 
Second quarter 75, 321 1, 045 | 
Third quarter..| 86, 384 9 821 
Fourth quarter} 113,639 . 5: 591 
1922. 
End of— 
First quarter. . 
Second quarter 
Third quarter.. 
Fourth quarter 
(Dee. 15) 





dollars. 








1,110 | 


e888 


130, 671 
169, 212 
316, 870 
970, 202 


457 
5Al 
223 
136 


ses 

















Thus the gold question, which in most cases 
of stabilization is a very difficult one, depend- 
ing to a oa 8 extent upon the ability of the 
country to float a gold loan abroad, may to a 
certain extent be regarded as solved so long as 
stabilization is carried through at a rate not 
far in excess of the mark’s present exchange 
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value: In addition, the low valuation of the 
mark abroad makes it possible for a compara- 
tively small amount of gold to buy practically 
all paper marks held abroad and thus to elimi- 
nate a potential factor of speculation. 

Should the stabilization be carried out 
entirely upon the basis of the Reichsbank’s 
gold, it would in this respect be similar to that 
of the Russian currency reform under Count 
Witte, in which case the gold held by the 
Central Bank exceeded the total market value 
of the paper notes outstanding. Closely con- 
nected with this problem are several others, dis- 


based on the external value of the mark, a 
gradual rise of domestic prices will take place 
for some time, until the internal and external 
value of the mark are equalized. If, on the 
other hand, the rate of conversion is to be 
based on the domestic value of the mark, a 
fall in prices is unavoidable, since this would 
mean a sudden rise in the rate of mark ex- 
change and would affect the prices of im- 
ported goods, which are of great importance 
in Germany. Economists in Germany and 
abroad are well aware of these difficulties 
| resulting from a too high or too low valua- 





cussed further on, such as the question whether | tion of the mark, and therefore believe that 
stabilization should be carried out with or with- | no definite rate should be fixed at the present 
out foreign aid, whether stabilization should be | time. Many are in favor of fixing the value 
effected immediately, or whether the efforts of | of the mark within certain limits between 
the Government should be directed at first the external and internal valuation of the 
toward preventing further depreciation and en-;} mark. This will eliminate many difficulties 
couraging a gradual and steady improvement | which would be unavoidable if the currency 


of the currency and leaving the final stabiliza- 
tion to some future date. 

Another important problem to be discussed 
in this connection is the rate at which the 
mark should be stabilized. 

Rate of stabilization.-_Stabilization of a 
currency is in most cases combined with a 
devaluation of the original par value of the 
currency, which, in fact, means partial repudi- 
ation. The extent of the repudiation de- 
pends mainly upon the rate at which the 
redemption of, paper notes into gold is re- 
sumed. The fixing of the conversion rate is 
one of the most important and most difficult 
problems and involves political as well as eco- 
nomic considerations. Borrowers of money, 
chief among whom is the Government, are 
interested in having the rate fixed at a low 
»0int, while lenders of money and holders of 
Sens desire it as high as — 


however, can not be fixed arbitrarily. Some 


definite basis for the fixing of such a rate must | 


exist. In Germany at the present time the 
fixing of the rate is the more difficult since the 
mark has a different valuation at home and 
abroad. Industrialists are opposed to any 
but the current rate, in order to avoid an 
economic crisis, and the payment of a huge 
contribution to foreign countries which hold 
cheaply bought marks. Stabilization at a 
high rate will make it necessary to reduce 
wages and salaries of labor and Government 
employees, which would lead to labor strug- 
gles. It is, however, a fundamental condition 
of any successful stabilization that there be no 
wage struggles nor strikes for a prolonged 
time. The opinion of the industrial classes 
is that if the rate of conversion is to be 


The rate, | 


/were to be fixed at a definite valuation. It 
/may also happen that the rate of conversion 
after it has been once fixed will have to be 
'changed to a higher or lower level, as the 
‘case may be. 

To solve the various political and economic 
questions which Germany is facing, Doctor 
| Wirth, then German Chancellor, in October, 
| 1922, invited Messrs. Brand and Keynes, of Great 
| Britain: Mr. Jenks, of the United States; Mr. 
| Vissering, of Holland; Mr. Dubois, of Switzer- 
iland; Mr. Cassel, of Sweden; and Mr. Kamenka, 
| of Russia, to study the German economic situa- 
tion, with a view to determining how and under 
what conditions the German mark could be 
stabilized. These foreign experts met at 
| Berlin at the same time the Reparation Com- 
| mission held its conferences with the German 
| Government. 
The latter placed before the foreign experts 
| the following three questions: 
(1) Isstabilization of the mark possible under 
| the present circumstances / 

(2) If not, what essential conditions must be 
created in order to render stabilization possible ¢ 

(3) What means should be adopted for 
stabilization as soon as the essential conditions 
are fulfilled ¢ 

After surveying Germany’s economic and 
financial structure from all points of view the 
foreign experts submitted two reports, known 
as the majority and minority reports. The 
former was signed by Messrs. Brand, Cassel, 
Jenks, and Keynes, and the latter by Messrs. 
Vissering,: Dubois, and Kamenka. In addi- 
tion, upon special request of the German 
Ministry of Finance, Mr. Brand presented a 
special report in which he set forth his views 
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with regard to the possibility of Germany ob- 
taining a loan in the London money market. 

There is almost no difference between the 
majority and minority reports as to the neces- 
sity of stabilization and the preliminary requi- 
sites for stabilization. Both agree that the 
mark can be stabilized only after a moratorium 
of deliveries in cash and kind is granted for 
some time. Once the mark is stabilized they 
helieve the budget can be balanced and an equi- 
librium of exports and imports brought about; 
their views, however, as to the methods to he 
followed in stabilization disagree in several im- 
portant points. Leading features of the two 
reports are as follows: * 

The majority report suggests —- 

(1) That the German Government organize a board of 
exchange as a special department of the Reichsbank, 
exempt from interference by the Government and the 
Reparation Commission, which shall redeem paper marks 
at a fixed rate. 

(2) That Germany’s gold reserve and the low valuation of 
her currency render stabilization practicable. 

(3) That assistance of a foreign consortium is desirable 
to maintain public confidence, but stabilization should 
not be made conditional upon such assistance. 

(4) That a slight increase in the floating debt will be 
necessary at the beginning. 

(5) To stabilize the currency immediately at between 
3,000 to 3,500 marks to the dollar, a new unit, some mul- 
tiple of the present mark, to be established in the future. 


The minority report recommends— 


(1) The creation of a new gold mark at about 10 marks to 
the dollar. 

(2) The establishment of a new specie bank. 

(3) Stabilization of the mark to be carried through only 
with the assistance of a foreign loan amounting to at 
least 500,000,000 gold marks. 

(4) That efforts be made to raise the mark to a higher 
value. 

5) Stabilization of the mark when it has reached a 
sufficiently high rate. 


The signers of the majority report believe 
that the first step toward stabilization after a 
moratorium is granted should be undertaken 
by the Germans themselves and that the gold 
reserves should come from the holdings of the 
Reichsbank. Once the beginning is made by 
the Germans, it will not be difficult to form a 
consortium of international bankers to give 
further aid to the exchange board. th 7 
state that the creation of such a fund will 
have such a strong moral effect upon the mark 
that in all probability the fund created by the 
foreign bankers will not have to be used. 

The signers of the minority report, on the 
other hand, state that confidence in the Ger- 
man mark must be established first abroad 
before it can be established in Germany. To 
reach this point, they think a foreign loan is 





8 For full text of the two reports, see pp. 45-49. 











indispensable. Thus, according to their views, 
the reconstruction of Germany’s finances can 
not be carried out by Germany alone and 
consequently a foreign loan is one of the 
preliminaries to gradual stabilization of the 
mark. 

Another vital point of difference is the time 
of stabilization. The majority report expresses 
the view that stabilization of the currency 
should be carried through immediately after the 
preliminary conditions are fulfilled, and that the 
rate of redemption should be adapted more or 
less to the internal purchasing power of the 
mark, at which the exchange board should re- 
deem marks in gold. e€ minority report 
believes that immediate stabilization is not 
expedient and that the value of the mark 
even at home is too low at the present time for 
fixing a final redemption rate. The signers of 
this report believe that the measures suggested 
by them, combined with suitable action by the 
German Government, will result in an upward 
movement of the mark. A final fixing of the 
rate should take place only when the value 
of the outstanding notes will be sufficient to 
meet all the credit needs of the country. 

Thus, the majority report advocates an im- 
mediate stabilization, while the minority report 
advocates a gradual one. Should either scheme 
be carried out, a sharp decrease in prices will be 
the immediate result, followed by unemploy- 
ment, wage reductions, and labor troubles. The 
scheme of the minority report, however, places 
the gold reserve in a safer position, since the 
“specie bank” could not be forced to redeem 
the notes upon presentation. Furthermore, 
finai stabilization under this scheme would take 
place only after the internal and external value 
of the mark had been equalized. 

The views of the experts differ also consider- 
ably as to the machinery to be set up in order 
to stabilize the German mark. The minority 
report is much more intricate. It goes into 
more detail as to the causes of the present situ- 
ation and provides also for more numerous 
measures to be taken. Nevertheless, it leaves 
many "ee peer unanswered, as, for instance, 
the lack of a stipulation regarding the rates 
between the new gold mark and the outstand- 
ing: aper marks. 

e findings of the foreign experts are of 
very great importance to the understanding 
of the present financial and economic con- 
ditions in Germany. They show that although 
the settlement of the reparation question 
is one of the most vital preliminary factors 
before an attempt to reconstruct Germany’s 
finances can be undertaken, the reconstruction 
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of Germany depends to a very large extent 
upon Germany herself. In this the views of 
the foreign experts are opposed to the general 
opinion of many prominent German business 
men, who state that aid can come only from 
abroad. Both reports show more confidence 
in Germany’s ability to recuperate than most 
Germans have at the present time. Without 
the confidence of her own nationals, however, 
Germany’s reconstruction is hardly possible. 

_ Attitude of the German Government.—Accord- 
ing to the views of the foreign experts, the 
stabilization of the mark depends to a large 
extent upon the German Government. It 1s 
therefore not without interest to survey the 
attitude of the German Government toward 
the proposed currency reform. In its final 
answer to the members of the Reparation 
Commission the German Government stated 
that if for a certain period relief were granted 
from reparation deliveries both in kind and 
cash, the Reichsbank was prepared to advance 
to the German Government 500,000,000 gold 
marks for the purpose of i the mark, 
provided an equal amount should be forth- 
coming from abroad. The official German 
views with regard to stabilization are set forth 
in the memorandum handed to the Reparation 
Commission on November 13, 1922, which 
may be summed up as follows: 

(1) Final stabilization of the mark can take place only 
after the reparation question is settled in accordance wit 
Germany’s ability to pay. Since, however, due to the 
confused state of the German currency, such a step is at 
present impossible, preliminary measures must be taken 
for the — and improvement of the mark. 

(2) Such preliminary steps can not be carried out by 
Germany alone. The support of foreign countries is 
indispensable, 

(3) The German Reichsbank has declared its willing- 
ness to give 500,000,000 gold marks for the project of 
improving the mark. 

(4) The preliminaries for such an improvement are: 

(a) That Germany receive a moratorium of payments in 
kind and cash for a period of three to four years. Deliv- 
eries in kind for the devastated regions, so far as they do 
not cause an increase in the floating debt, to be continued. 

(b) That Germany receive for this ‘‘supporting scheme” 
a ig = loan amounting at least to 500,000,000 gold marks. 

(5) The Reichsbank considers the foregoing conditions 
necessary prior to releasing the gold from its reserves. 
The Reichsbank, however, is unable to guarantee the 
foreign bank credits. 

(6) The money to be advanced by the Reichsbank 
and by the foreign banks will be administered by an 
| er Serre board consisting of representatives of the 
Reichsbank, the foreign banks, and the ministry of 


ce. 
(7) This board will support the value of the currency by 
buying mark exchange abroad. This measure will tend 
to improve the mark rate. 
(8) When the progress of stabilization is sufficiently 
advanced, the Government will issue a gold loan. The 


Government is also ready to float loans abroad. 





(9) One half of the proceeds of the internal loan and the 
full yield of the foreign loan will be utilized to cover the 
payments'in cash and kind due under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The other half of the proceeds of the internal loan 
will be applied to the requirements of Germany’s own 
budget. : 

(10) These measures will enable Germany to balance 
her budget, check the increase of the floating debt, and 
discontinue the discounting of treasury notes with the 
Reichsbank. All dispensable departments will be abol- 
ished, the number of employees decreased, and the Govern- 
ment enterprises will be organized on a productive basis. 

(11) Germany will take all measures to increase pro- 
duction, while retaining the 8-hour day as the normal 
working day. 

(12) After the value of the mark has been improved and 
stabilized, all protective tariff duties which have been 
established against German goods are to be abolished. 

In order to execute the foregoing plans the 
German Government proposes: 

(a) Final settlement of the amount of Germany’s 
obligations at the earliest ible moment, so that these 
obligations, together with the liquidation of the loans, can 
be met from an excess of revenue. 

(6) Freedom from payments in cash or kind under the 
Versailles treaty for a period of between three to four 
years with the reservations previously mentioned. 

(c) Convocation of a conference of international finan- 
ciers to decide upon the bank credit to be accorded to 
Germany. 

(d) Acceptance of suggestions made by the German 
Government to the other countries regarding the granting 
of equal economic rights to Germany. 

This memorandum depicts very well the 
attitude of the German Government toward 
the reports of the foreign experts and its 
views as to the reconstruction of Germany. 
In its main points the views expressed here 
are similar to those set forth in the minority 
report. The German Government also concurs 
in the belief of the minority report, that final 
stabilization can not be carried through at the 
present valuation of the mark, but rather that 
mark exchange should only be supported and 
improved. In addition, they agree that in 
order to prevent an entire collapse, foreign aid 
is necessary and that the carrying through of 
the various proposals should be based upon 
the prior receipt of a foreign loan amounting 
to at least 500,000,000 gold marks. 


REQUISITES OF STABILIZATION. 


Reform of Germany’s currency through 
stabilization of the mark aims at the rees- 
tablishment of the country’s economic equi- 
librium. The reform, if successful, will insure 
stability of prices, free business from the specu- 
lative element which now dominates all trans- 
actions, and ultimately will bring about con- 
ditions whereby fiscal legislation can have its 
full effect and in which public revenues will 
increase in proportion to expenditures. It 
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should, however, not be overlooked that the 
success of stabilization depends not so much 
upon the adopting or enforcing of a definite 
stabilization scheme, as upon the removal of 
the causes “which have brought about dis- 
orderly conditions in the valuation of the 
currency. The exchange problem at the pres- 
ent time in Germany is therefore not so much 
a question of currency as of the entire economic 
position of the country. In order, therefore, 
better to understand the difficulties involved 
in the stabilization of the German currency, a 
brief survey will be made of the three most 
important factors influencing directly or indi- 
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volume of paper notes, any attempt to stabi- 
lize the currency will be futile. 

(2) The budget.—From the above discussion 
it is clear how closely the questions of repara- 
tions and budget are connected. In fact, it 
may be said that the critical situation of the 
German budget and the huge excess of expen- 
| ditures over revenues are due primarily to the 
‘effects of reparations and currency deprecia- 
tion. As already indicated, each decrease in 
the value of the mark necessitates an imme- 
diate increase in the amount of marks to meet 
expenditures arising out of reparations or the 
domestic needs of the Government. Receipts 


rectly the valuation of the German mark, | from taxation and other revenues, on the other 
namely, reparations, budget, and balance of | hand, adjust themselves much more slowly to 
payments. 'the depreciation of the currency. According 

(1) Reparations —The entire problem of ‘to an estimate of a subcommission of the guar- 
reparation has been discussed elsewhere in | antees committee the returns from the various 


the FeprraL ResERVE BULLETIN (see Novem- 
ber, 1922, and following issues). In the present 
study, it is therefore necessary to indicate only 
the influence of reparation on the currency. 
According to official figures issued by the 
Reparation Commission, the total payments 
from Germany for reparation account until 
August 31, 1922, amounted to 4,766,356,000 
gold marks, consisting of 1,447,814,000 cash and 


taxes are distributed as follows: 
| Per cent. 
| Taxes, the returns from which adjust themselves im- 
| mediately to the internal value of the mark 
| Taxes, the returns from which follow the fluctuation 
| of the mark at a greater distance 
| Taxes, the returns from which adjust themselves to 
| the internal value of the mark only after a period 
| of about 12 months 


| Returns of taxes which are independent of the valua- 


oT 


tion of the mark 


foreign currency, and of 3,318,542,000 for vari- | 


ous kinds of deliveries. 


were covered to a very large extent by increases 
in the amount of treasury bills, which were al- 
most equal to the total increase in the volume of 
paper notes outstanding. 


creases in the value of the mark at home and 
abroad. Each decrease in the value of the 
mark, however, necessitates a more rapid in- 
crease in the amount of paper notes. Payment, 
for instance, of 500,000,000 gold marks which 
at the rate of 1 gold mark to 15 paper marks 
would mean an expenditure of 7,500 million 
paper marks, calls for 50 billions at the rate of 1 
to 100, and 400 billions at the present rate of | 
to 800. Payments arising out of deliveries in 
kind increase in the same ratio as home prices. 
In addition to payments in cash and kind, 
Germany is bound under the treaty of Ver- 


sailles to make additional expenditures, such as | 


for the army of occupation, settlements under 
the clearing schedule, etc. Most of these pay- 
ments must be made in gold or on a gold basis 


and have the same results upon the budget, | 
floating debt, volume of currency outstanding, | 


as payments in cash Thus, as long as these 
payments are made not but of a surplus of reve- 
nues over expenditures, but by increasing the 


Successive increases | 
in circulation are usually followed by de-| 


Since no definite reve- | 
nues have been set aside for these payments, they | 


increase 


Thus, while Government expenses 
almost immediately after each ae in the value 
of the mark, a large part of the receipts do not 
increase at all or increase only after a consid- 


erable length of time. Under these conditions 
the budgetary deficit must necessarily increase 
‘each time that the currency value decreases. 
| In addition, a steady decline in the value of the 
| mark makes the further evasion of taxes pos- 
isible, for each delay in payment means a de- 
_ crease of the actual value of the taxes paid. 

| So long, therefore, as these conditions con- 
' tinue, the issue of paper notes is the only means 


) at the Government’s disposal to meet its con- 


‘tantly growing needs, since it can not find the 
necessary resources either by taxation or by 
borrowing. The frequently expressed view 
that the Siedines should first be balanced before 
/an attempt is made to stabilize the currency can 
hardly be accepted. For although the effects 
_of the budget upon currency and of the currency 
upon the budget are mutual, so long as the value 
| of the currency is liable to decrease, no sound 
basis for revenues and expenditures exist. Each 
additional decrease in the value of the mark 
must necessarily increase expenditures, and, 
since revenues can not be increased so rapidly, 
an increase in the floating debt and in the 
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amount of paper notes outstanding is inevi- 
table. The increase of paper notes is again the 
cause of new economic disturbances with all 
the effects previously discussed. 

The effect of the steady depreciation of the 
mark upon taxation can be seen from the 
following comparative figures which show the 
actual receipts from taxation and their gold 
value: 


PROCEEDS FROM TAXATION DURING THE FiscAL YEAR 
1921-22. 








Gold equiva- 


In paper marks. lent. 







EET RT EE ERE CORT 5, 356,994,311 | 353, 951, 917 
MEE care Ficuhipucts¥cuscdwcnars ..| 5,785, 013, 655 350, 526, 352 
pe Pee re ee ree 5, 145, 185, 243 256, 940, 411 
aad 3s bncncnwacseereronceccr 6, 185, 259, 061 177, 402, 711 
NE MES is « occ deiduatdievbcesese 8, 015, 259,061 | 176,910,971 
ee ee Tee ees ik lain 9, 614, 260, 468 194, 163, 684 
PUTNEY oc ona ca uk ccaseteacrcekwoess 14, 065, 447, 122 211, 746, 052 








Many economists who have studied Ger- 
many’s financial situation during the last few 
years believe that, even if Germany were 
relieved of payments arising out of the peace 
treaty, she would be unable to balance her 
budget in the very near future. It is pointed 
out that the deficit in the budget for the fiscal 
year 1921-22, arising only from the general 
administration of the Reich and its undertak- 
ings, amounted to about 128 billion paper 
marks. Most authorities, furthermore, seem 
to agree that the balancing of the budget should 
begin with a decrease in Government expendi- 
tures, and that new taxes should not be imposed 
until every effort has been made to decrease 
expenditures and until balancing the budget 
by this method has been found impossible— 
for excessive taxation can not be imposed 
without affecting adversely the creation of 
surplus capital upon which the future produc- 
tive power of the country is based. 

(3) Balance of payments.—Another impor- 
tant requisite for a stable German currency is 
the balancing of payments between Germany 
and the rest of the world. If Germany con- 
tinues to have an unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments for a long period, this would result 
either in the shipping of the country’s gold 
stock abroad or in the floating of loans, which, 
however, can not continue indefinitely. To 
make an accurate survey at the present time of 
Germany’s balance of payments is impossible. 
Many items, such as the flight of capital from 
Germany and the accumulation of German 
credits abroad, estimated at between 2 to 8 


sale of paper marks and securities, are un- 
known. Even the official trade figures pub- 
lished ‘by the German Government are far 
from reliable. 

The equalizing of Germany’s balance of 
payments, however, will be one of the most 
difficult tasks connected with the stabilization 
of the German currency. For it should not be 
overlooked that Germany, whose balance of 
trade was unfavorable even before the war 
and could be balanced only by invisible ex- 
ports, has lost her colonies, the greater part 
of her fleet, and important iron and coal 
deposits. It has also ceded more land than 
indicated by the decrease in population, thus 
making the country to a much larger extent 
dependent upon food and raw material imports 
than ever before. Thus, for instance, at the 
present time the imports of coal amount to 
about 45,000,000 gold marks monthly, while 
before the war coal was exported from Ger- 
many on alarge scale. In addition, Germany’s 
position as an exporting country has been 
impaired to a considerable extent by the 
application of one-sided most-favored-nation 
clauses and the special tariffs imposed by many 
nations against the importation of German 
goods. To what extent the balance of trade 
is against Germany is shown sufficiently by 
American trade figures, according to which 
the total excess of exports over imports from 
the United States in the trade with Germany 
from the armistice to the end of September, 
1922, amounts to $770,000,000. 

Up to the present time Germany has been 
able to offset the huge excess of imports over 
exports by selling large quantities of paper 
marks and securities. The accumulation of 
German securities abroad and the purchase of 
real estate, rights, etc., by foreigners in Ger- 
many will, however, be a big item in Germany’s 
balance of payments when interest, dividends, 
and earnings of these German assets will be 
shipped abroad. 

A reduction in the quantity of imports to an 
extent sufficient to bring about an equilibrium 
of Germany’s balance of trade is not feasible, 
as may be seen from the following figures: 
During the first nine months of 1922, 42 per 
cent of Germany’s total imports were com- 
posed of raw materials, 26.5 per cent of food- 
stuffs and beverages, 14.5 per cent of partly 
manufactured articles, and 17 per cent of 
manufactured articles. 

No considerable decrease in imports can take 
place without impairing the standard of living ~ 





billion gold marks, and the proceeds from the 





or the productive capacity of the country, 
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although reduction in the quantity of bever- 
ages and manufactured goods could be effected. 

In spite of these gloomy aspects of the situa- 
tion, German officials and economists believe 
that if relieved from payments on reparation 


account for a certain period of time, both in cash | 


and in kind, the balance of payments could be 
equalized by an increase in production and a 
decrease in imports to such an extent that it 





would not impair the stability of the currency. | 


Conclusion.—The stabilization of the Ger- 
man currency appears as the first step toward 
the breaking of the vicious circle in which cur- 
rency, reparations, budget, taxation, and, one 
might say, the entire German economy, are 
moving. Currency reform, however, if it is to 
be successful, involves so many other reforms 
that stabilization of the currency is more or 
less identical with the satisfactory adjustment 
of all political and economic problems which 
Germany is facing. Some of these problems, 
such as reparation, are of an international 
character and involve the cooperation not 
only of Germany and her creditors, but of 
the entire world. Without placing the repara- 
tion problem on an economic basis and 
within the physical ability of Germany to 
pay, it is not to be expected that her 

udget or her international payments can be 
balanced. So long as revenues and expendi- 
tures do not balance, and so long as the total 
amount of receipts and payments from and 
to other countries are not brought into reason- 
able agreement, all efforts to stabilize the value 
of the mark will prove futile. 

Whether or not Germany will be able to 
solve these problems or to what extent aid is 
needed is an open question. Even if the 
political problems are solved favorably to 
Germany, her Government will still face a 
formidable task in carrying out the reforms nec- 
essary for the rehabilitation of Germany’s 
economic and financial position in the world. 


GERMAN PRICE MOVEMENTS. 


The rapid decline of the value of the mark 
during October, November, and the first part 
of December was immediately followed by an 
unprecedented increase in prices. The price 
movement has assumed such a velocity that 
even retail prices often changed several times 
durmg one day. The increase in prices of 
certain groups of commodities has already 
exceeded the upward movement of the dollar, 
as may be seen from the following figures: 





GERMAN WHOLESALE PRICE MOVEMENT COMPARED WITH 
INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF THE DOLLAR IN TERMS 
or MARKS. 


{Frankfurter Zeitung wholesale price index.] 
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100 
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100 
54, 905 
128, 982 


100 
38,595 66, 157 
88, 980, 153, 896) 
144,753) 266, 622! 


100 100 
32, 134 
72, 038 


100 100 
35,025) 43, 223 
57,683) 94, 492 
18, 385| 166, 495 


219,395 134,177 1 


The difference between the various groups 
needs but little explanation. The greatest in- 
crease took place in Group II, textiles and 
leather articles, which are » air entirely im- 
ported. The tremendous increase in Group III, 
minerals, is due to a large extent to the increase 
in the cost of transportation. An important 
change as compared with previous periods took 
place in Group V, industrial finished products, 
which reflects very well not only an increase 
in the price of raw materials, but also a decided 
increase in wages. 

The upward movement of wholesale prices 
was not without effect upon the cost of living. 
The index (1913-14=100) rose from 19,504 in 
October to 40,047 in November and to 61,156 
in December, an increase of 105.3 and 213.6 
per cent, respectively. 

The improvement of mark exchange during 
the middle of December, however, caused the 
gold prices of many German goods, such as 
textiles, timber, and clothing to exceed the 
world market level, since wages and other cost 
of production items could not be reduced as 
rapidly as the mark increased in value abroad. 


FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS. 


All German postwar foreign trade statistics 
have been heretofore published in terms of 
paper marks. In view of the enormous de- 
preciation of the mark and the great fluctua- 
tion to which the mark is subject, the Statis- . 
tisches Reichsamt with the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1922, has adopted a method of pub- 
lishing the total value of the foreign trade 
returns only in gold marks. The valuation of 
the various groups of exports and imports is 
now ete | entirely. In the “Monatliche 
Nachweise iiber den auswirtigen Handel 
Deutschlands,”’ however, in which a detailed 
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analysis of all commodities imported and 
exported is published, the values of the various 
commodities are still given in terms of paper 
marks. ‘The method employed by the Statis- 
tisches Reichsamt in reducing the values of 
exports and imports from om to bya marks 
is somewhat complicated. e final valuation 
of imports represents an arithmetic average of 
the monthly average exchange value of the 
dollar for the month preceding the importation 
and the value of these imports on the basis of 
world market prices, mainly as they are quoted 
in the London market at the time of importa- 
tion. 

According to this method the values of im- 
ports during the first nine months were: 





1922 Gold marks. | 1922 Gold marks. 


MI ca ixvcuddvlvons 5 June 

ee 
ROG. ocscdiccdeas 
September ’ 
January-September 4, 54 





Inasmuch as, according to Government 
regulations, the values of exports may be 
registered in terms of foreign currencies, about 
60 per cent of these exports are originally re- 
ported in this form, so that their gold mark 
value can easily be calculated. Since pay- 
ments for exports are sometimes made before 
and sometimes after the time the actual 
exports have taken place, the Statistisches 
Reichsamt believes that it is justified in using 
exchange rates for the month of exports as a 
basis for converting the paper mark values 
into terms of gold marks. In this way the 
Statistisches Reichsamt arrives at the following 
export figures for the first nine months of the 
year: 





Gold marks. | 


324, 600, 000 
7, 900. 


September 
January-September, 2,924 





ARGENTINA. 


Trade conditions.—Recent reports convey 
the impression that the general economic 
situation of Argentina has continued to im- 
prove in a satisfactory manner. Commercial 
activity is nevertheless still restricted, with 
money abundantly available, as is evidenced 
by the easy absorption of large amounts of 
“cedulas’’ issued lately. The exploitation 
of petroleum is being gradually developed on 





an increasingly broader financial basis. The 
live-stock industry has not materially im- 
proved, since the low price of meat continues 
to be a deterring factor. The Banco de la 
Nacién has announced a reduction of its rate 
for loans on live stock from 64 per cent to 
6 per cent 'e annum. The surplus of wheat 
and linseed from the last harvest, available 
for export, has been substantially reduced, 
and the yield of the sugar harvest has been 
satisfactory. The exportable surplus of wheat 
as of September 10 amounted to 615,221 tons, 
against stocks held on August 12 amountin 
to 1,260,555 tons, while stocks of Giacad 
were reduced from 163,716 tons on August 
26, 1922, to 106,803 tons on September 10. 
The wool season closed on September 30 with 
a total of exports never before attained. It 
is of considerable importance to note, how- 
ever, that wool exports from Argentina to 
Europe have shown a striking increase since 
the wool year 1918-19 and that, on the other 
hand, exports to the United States have been 
considerably reduced. The following table 
shows the distribution of wool exports from - 
Argentina by countries of destination. 


Woo. Exports FROM ARGENTINA. 
{In metric tons.) 





Country of destination. 1918-19 1919-20 | 1920-21 1921-22 


seece 
SRREE 


o8 Se 





BBE 





With the exception of barley, linseed, corn, 
and oats, exports of the principal products of 
Argentina during the first nine months of the 
year compare most favorably with those of 
the previous year. Exports of wheat in- 
creased from 1,563,400 tons to 3,240,000 tons 
in that period, while exports of sheepskins 
increased from 6,600 tons to 21,200 tons. 
On the other hand, exports of corn during 
the same period decreased from 2,164,700 
tons in 1921 to 1,560,000 tons in 1922 and 
those of linseed from 1,028,300 tons to 741,000 
tons. 

Business failures have increased again, after 
having diminished gradually since March, 1922. 
Liabilities of business failures in Argentina 
were last reported in the October issue of the 
Buuuetin for the month of July, 1922. The 
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following table shows the liabilities of business 
failures during the first 10 months of 1920, 
1921, and 1923. 


{In paper pesos.} 





Period. 1920 1921 1922 


First 


Secon 
July 


uarter 
quarter 


33, 087, 800 
37, 528, 700 
6, 708, 600 
7, 421, 200 


11, 507, 600 31, 878, 900 

6, 532,600 | 39, 082, 900 
‘ 3, 744, 500 | 12, 131, 700 
ea bbanecth dds causes < be’ 3, 021, 200 11, 778, 000 
September 4, 283, 300 7, 836, 600 9, 787, 400 
PR rin. < ccabinunne end vu biden cee mabinee 16, 059, 300 11, 156, 967 


Total during the first | 
10 months. ......... 1 29, O89, 200 


118, 717, 400 | 105, 690, 667 





! Total during the first 9 months. 


An examination of the above figures demon- 
strates that a decided increase in the amounts 
involved in bankruptcies occurs with seasonable 
regularity. 

Government finances.—A law was enacted by 
the Executive on October 2, extending for the 
last three months of 1922 the Argentine budget 
law of 1921. On September 29 the Argentine 
Congress declared the budget of 1921 operative 
for the last four months of the year, with cer- 
tain modifications. The following is a compari- 
son of the estimated Government expenditure 
for 1921 and 1922: 


{In paper pesos.] 


Budget items. Year 1921. Year 1922. 


Ordinary expenditure: 
(a) In cash 
he. re ee ere 

Subsidies and charity................. 


Ce PE at eee Oe 
Authorization to issue bonds of 6 per 
cent and | per cent 
Budget estimate of service of the pub- 
lic debt—external and internal 


$42, 720, 005. 68 
55, 436, 600. 00 
14, 753, 470. 00 


508, 914, 880. 61 
37, 941, 462. 96 
19, 511, 733. 00 

565, 358, 076. 57 


60, 000, 000. 00 





512,910. 075.68 | 
60, 000, 000. 00. | 


124, 306, 484. 94 140, 382, 384. 95 
\ 





In the October issue of the BULLETIN (p. 
1189) a table was published, indicating the 
annual deficits incurred by the Government of 


Argentina from 1910 to 1918. As a supple- 
ment to that table the following is presented, 
showing the revenue, expenditures, and deficits 
of the Government of Argentina for the fol- 
lowing three years of 1919, 1920, and 1921: 


{In paper pesos.] 





Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit. 


368, 365,574 | 427, 910, 636 


481, 418, 859 | 508, 676, 000 | 
95, 841, 787 | 558, 950, 000 | 





The deficits for the last three years show a 
remarkable reduction as compared with the 





years 1914 to 1918. These deficits have been 
covered by the issue of bonds and treasury bills 
or sheoagh advances granted by the Banco de 
la Nacién, which are included in the floating 
debt of the country. According to data re- 
cently published by the department of the 
accountant general of Argentina the debt of 
the National Government on July 31, 1922, 
amounted to 1,888,609,353 paper pesos, of 
which the foreign consolidated debt constituted 
561,537,346 pesos; the consolidated internal 
debt 698,235,344 pesos, and the floating debt 
628,836,663 pesos. Customhouse receipts 
from January 1 to September 30, 1922, 
amounted to 148,422,900 paper pesos, as against 
148,216,200 pesos during the same period in 
1921, or an increase of 206,700 pesos. 

The Executive of Argentina has issued a 
decree providing for the issue of internal 
bonds by the National Public Credit Bank 
in an amount not to exceed 60,000,000 
paper pesos, bearing interest at 6 per cent 
and 1 per cent, cumulative amortization 
annually. The bonds and their coupons will 
be exempt from all national and municipal 
taxes. Coupons are payable quarterly. The 
Administration of theState Railways hasclosed 
arrangements with a London firm for a loan of 
2,000,000 pounds sterling, payable in 20 years 
or sooner at the option of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, bearing interest at 6 per cent. A 
stipulation has been made in the contract to 
the effect that the Government is to pur- 
chase from the bankers railroad material for 
a total of 500,000 pounds sterling. According 
to recent estimates the Argentine Government 
loans maturing before the close of 1922 ag- 
gregate 492,516,113 paper pesos, in addition 
to which the accumulated deficit will amount 
to about 200,000,000 paper pesos. 

The government of the Province of Buenos 
Aires has decided to ask for bids on a loan of 
17,000,000 gold pesos, to be used in the exten- 
sion and operation of the La Plata-Meridiano 
V Railway. A large program of public works 
is under consideration by the Province and the 
local legislature has been requested to authorize 
the investment of 25,000,000 paper pesos in 
the construction of public buildings throughout 
the Province. The governor has sent a bill to 
the legislature proposing the issue of a loan 
for funding the floating debt and to carry out 
certain public improvements. Authorization 
for a loan was given by the Chamber of 
Deputies and has now been passed in an 
amended form by the Senate and sent back to 
the Chamber for further action. As adopted 
by the Senate the bill authorizes the Executive 
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to float a loan amounting to $30,000,000, bear- | 


ing interest ata ratenot to exceed 64 per cent, | 
yer cent sinking fund, not obligatory before 
March, 1924, the issue price to be not less than 92. 
The proposal for the above loan has not met 
with the approval of the local financial circles. 
The deficit in the provincial revenue during the 
first eight months of 1922 amounted to about 
20,000,000 paper pesos. 

Authorization has been requested from the 
local legislature by the executive of the Prov- 
ince of Santa Fé to float an internal loan for 
35,000,000 paper pesos, the proceeds to be used 
for public improvements in the Province. It is 
proposed to increase the provincial taxation in 
order to cover the deficit for 1922. The 
Provinces of Salta, Jujuy, and Mendoza also 
have under consideration financial projects in 
the way of loans. 

According to the provisions of a decree issued 
by the minister of public works, an extraordi- 
nary credit was opened in favor of the State 
Railways in the amount of 14,388,490 paper 
pesos, of which 11,388,490 pesos will be used in 
reimbursing the Administration of the State 
Railways for expenditures incurred in the con- 
struction of the railroad from Salta to the 
Chilean border, and the balance to finance the 
construction until December 31, 1922. A fur- 
ther decree was issued approving the measures 
taken by the Administration of State Railways 
in connection with the construction of a sys- 
tem of light railways in Patagonia at an esti- 
mated cost of 32,842,754 paper pesos. 

Banking conditions.—The ecsetbve of Ar- 
gentina has requested congressional authority 
for the establishment of branches or agencies 
of the Banco de la Nacién Argentina in foreign 
countries. According to the provisions of 
the message, the voluminous exchange busi- 
ness transacted by the bank and the fact 
that the bank is the financial agent of the 
Government make the proposed step neces- 
sary. Activity in banking development in 
Argentina has been noticed lately. The Banco 
do Brasil opened a branch in Buenos Aires 
on October 23, 1922. Serious consideration 
is being given to the organization of an Agra- 
rian National Bank. The purpose of this insti- 
tution would be to give financial assistance to 
national production, and the support of the 
minister of agriculture has been solicited. A 
new project has also been reported for the 
organization of a maritime bank, with a capital 
of 10,000,000 gold pesos, to be engaged in finan- 
cial operations pertaining to maritime traffic. 
Favorable consideration has been given by 
the Government to the proposal. 








A very considerable amount of idle money has 


‘accumulated in the banks of Argentina ans 


the latter half of 1922. The combined cas 

balances of the country as of August 31, 
1922, show an increase of nearly 50,000,000 
paper pesos in deposits, whereas loan opera- 
tions increased by not more than 20,000,000 
pesos. The result has been that cash on hand 
showed a considerable increase and it stands at 
about 30 per cent for all banks. Rates of dis- 
count are still nominally 6 to 8 per cent. In- 
terest paid on deposits has not dropped, and 
the majority of the Argentine banks are still 
competing freely in securing additional depos- 
its. The following table shows the total 
amount of loans and discounts, deposits, and 
cash on hand of the Argentine banks, as of 
December 31, 1921, June 30, 1922, and August 
31, 1922. 

{In thousands of paper pesos. | 


Discounts 
and ad- 
vances. 


Date. Cash on 


Deposits. 
hand. 
Dec, 31, 1921 3,375, 100 
June 30, 1922 " 3,347,600 | 
Aug. 31,1922 2,é 3,376,300 | 


1, 168, 500 
1, 139, 800 
1, 120, 200 





The following statement shows the condition 
of the Banco de la Nacién Argentina at the 
close of business on September 30, 1922. 
A previous statement was published in the 
August, 1922, issue of the BULLETIN (p. 955). 


{In Argentine pesos.] 





Gold. Legal currency. 


ASSETS. 


Advances on current accounts. ...... ...........-..-- 
Bills receivable 

Accounts for collection guaranteec 

Bills discounted 

Rediscounts (laws 9479 and 9577) 

Doubtful debts “ 


Cc 
=i 
nw 


RSGE RSS: 
ReLEReee 


EaRESEEE 


National public funds 

Mobilization of conversion fund, 
laws 9479 and 10251 

Furniture and fixtures 

Due from the treasury, law 10251 

Conversion account 

Due according to the agreement with 
England and France, law 10350. ... 

Cash on hand 


402, 167, 798. 69 
OGMET GOMES, «iiss Jedi ciccdcecccideee 


14, 583, 504. 25 
1,592, 859, 812. 77 


1, 073, 340. 00 | 
7, 450, 783. 66 | 








Surplus fund 

Due foreign correspondents. ......... 

Conversion fund, law 3871 

Conversion account 

Mobilization of the conversion fund, 
laws 9479 and 10251 | 

Deposi 3,277, 751. 05 | 

Commissions, interest,and discounts.| 1, 276, 174. 79 | 

Due to branches 207. 04 | 

Other liabilities 30. 96 | 


87, 450,783.66 | 1,592,859, 812. 77 


24, 262, 541. 67 
448, 938. 78 | 
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BRAZIL. 


Foreiqn exchange.—The continued fall of 
Brazilian exchange has seriously affected com- 
merce and industry in general and the import 
trade of Brazil in particular. Although hope 
forimprovement had generally been entertained 
at the beginning of November, 1922, due to 
the steady rise in the prices of cotton and 
rubber, exchange continued to fall, and by 
the end of the month the dollar quotation 
had risen to 9 milreis. Only a slight improve- 
ment occurred during December, and _ the 
— feeling of depression still prevails. 

pinions as to the causes of such a depression 
are at variance. It is certain, however, that 
there exist at present in Brazil factors, such as 
the improved foreign trade of the country, 
the increase in the prices of its products for 
export, and the financial assistance which 
Brazil has received lately from abroad, which 
would be expected to bring about a substantial 
improvement in the a situation. Accord- 
ing to the views of the president of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce of Brazil, the 
difficult situation through which the country 
is passing at present is due to the fact that 
Brazil has not yet fully recovered from the 
period of liquidation caused by reckless ex- 
penditures during the flourishing years of ex- 
ceptional commercial activity brought about 
by the war. Others affirm that exchange is 
not likely to improve until a change of the 
Government policy with regard to fiscalization 
and control of exchanges is brought about. 

Toward the end of September, 1922, an 
order was issued by the inspector general of 
banks prohibiting interbank exchange opera- 
tions in accordance with article 37 of Decree 
14728 of 1921. Far from improving matters, 
exchange registered a severe drop immediately 
after the issue of the law in question, and the 
law was rescinded at the beginning of the 
following month. On November 10, 1922 
new regulations for fiscalization of banks and 
exchanges were issued by the office of the 
inspector general in addition to those provided 
for in the fiscalization laws of March 16, 1921. 
These were also withdrawn a few days later as 
a result of the banks’ refusal to deal in ex- 
change. According to the opinions of several 
leading financial authorities in Brazil, not- 
withstanding that the prohibition of inter- 
bank exchange operations has been removed, 
the position has not changed substantially, 
since the banks continue to be subject to severe 
fiscalization, which hinders to a great extent 
the transaction of legitimate exchange business. 





It is understood that the new Government is 
opposed to the present system of fiscalization, 
particularly that of exchange. 

Foreign trade.—In the October, 1922, issue 
of the BULLETIN (p. 1191) an account was given 
of the foreign trade of Brazil during May and 
June, 1922. The foreign trade figures for the 
following two months have been released by 
the Brazilian Department of Statistics. Ac- 
cording to them, the import trade of Brazil 
during July showed a striking decrease as 
compared with the previous month, but a 
pronounced increase was shown during August 
in both volume and value. Exports, on the 
other hand, showed an increase in volume and 
value during both months. The value of 
exports in pounds sterling during August 
increased proportionally more than the value 
of imports. With the exception of exports in 
1920, figures showing exports and imports for 
the first eight months of 1922 are greater than 
corresponding trade figures for the same period 
of any previous year. Imports from January 
to August, 1922, are exceeded only by those of 
the same period of 1913, when a large amount 
of coal was imported. The following table, 
giving the volume and value of Brazil’s for- 
eign trade during July and August, 1922, will 
serve to supplement the table showing the 
foreign trade of Brazil during previous months, 
published in the October, 1922, BULLETIN. 


ForeEIGN TRADE OF BRAZIL. 





Value in pounds ster- 
ling (000 omitted.) 
assdy, HAMEL tie Ac ee Excess 
Ex- of ex- 
ports. 


| Metric tons (gross weight). | 


Im- | 


ports, | ports. 


| Excess 
. Exports. | of im- 
| ports. 


10, 120 | 42, 263'| 3,386 | 4,768 
199,130 | 84,139 | 4,446 5,537 | 


Total, Jan- 
uary to | rs 
Augiust...|2,103, 260 |1, 353,921 749,339 30,123 42,058 11,935 


1, 382 
1,09 











The coffee outlook for the 1923-24 crop 
seems to be quite satisfactory, according to 
reports from Santos. The Sao Paulo State 
Department of Agriculture has given the 
following as an estimate of the 1922-23 coffee 
crop: 

Total of Sio Paulo. .........----seeeeeeeees 


Coffee of Southern Minas 
Coffee of Parana 55, 


Bags. 
7, 140, 000 


After almost complete suspension of opera- 
tions in the frozen and chilled meat industry 
in Brazil, an American company, owning the 
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largest refrigerating plant in the country, has 
announced that it will resume operations 
during the month of January, 1923. This plant 
has been closed for over a year, and the reason 
given for its reopening is the considerable im- 
provement in the price of meat in European 
consuming markets. 

Government and State finances.—According 
to a statement issued by the Director of Ac- 
counts, submitted to the Minister of Finance, 
the gold in bars and in coin on October 31 was 
distributed as follows: 


In the general treasury: In milreis. 
ee eee 132, 406 
Ooined gold... ......0....22- 73, 102 
Convertible gold notes........ 3, 399, 393 
—_—————_ 3, 604, 901 
In the amortization office: 
Cee SOO Sw ee te 82 24, 643, 814 
Coined gold............-..-. 58, 477, 901 
—werrrrevre 0) 308. 738 
With London financial agents (£135,434 6s 5d). 1, 203, 857 
me i ee RTE A 87, 930, 477 


The receipts of the Rio de Janeiro custom- 
house have shown considerable decrease. Dur- 
ing 1921 the total receipts amounted to 
76,812,586 milreis, against 110,612,265 milreis 
in 1920. During the first eight months of 
1922 the receipts collected amounted to 
47,687,859 milreis, and, taking 6,000,000 mil- 
reis as a monthly average, at the close of the 
year the total receipts would amount to less 
than 72,000,000 milreis. 

In the November, 1922, issue of the BULLE- 
TIN (p. 1318), it was reported that arrange- 
ments were under way for a small loan to the 
State of Ceara. According to recent reports 
the loan has been negotiated with a New 
Orleans firm, bearing interest at 8 per cent and 
to mature in 25 years. The proceeds of this 
loan are to be used for irrigation works, the 
construction of a municipal hall, and other 
improvements in the capital of the State. A 
project of the budget for 1923 has been sent 
to the municipal council by the prefect of the 
Rio de Janeiro Federal District. The receipts 
are estimated at 83,049,440 milreis and the 
expenditures at 88,473,892 milreis, which gives 
a deficit of 5,423,952 milreis. It has been 
announced that the State of Bahia has under 
consideration the floating of an internal loan 
for 70,000 contos of reis, bearing interest at 5 
per cent. The loan is to be floated through 
the Banco Economico de Bahia. 

Banking conditions.—There has been little 
banking development in Brazil lately. The 
Brasilianische Bank fiir Deutschland has taken 
steps toward the opening of a branch in Novo 
Hamburgo, in the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 





A new bank has been established in the city 
of Bello Horizonte, the capital of the State of 
Minas Geraes. The new institution will be 
called the Banco do Commercio e Industria 
de Minas Geraes and its capital will amount to 
5,000,000 milreis. 

The following are the latest statements of 
the condition of the Banco do Brasil, dated 
August 31 and September 30, 1922. State- 
ments showing the condition of the institution 
as of May 31 and June 30, 1922, were published 
in the October issue of the BuLLEtrn (p. 1192). 

[In milreis.] 





| Aug. 31, 1922. | Sept. 30, 1922. 





} a 


A 5 | 
CO GEE 585s hed sii dees eceess 














986, 280 | 964, 200 
pe a ae Fe | 246, 570 241,050 
Bills discounted............-.....2.0ss0-- 655,580,739 | 666,651; 547 
Loans in current account.................| 317,978,281 | 252,630, 
Bills receivable: } 
SY ORGIES pares oe | 16,993,543 | 16, 944,354 
RE EE re era | 158,084,277 | 161,937,175 
Securities in liquidation.................- 631, 298 | 615, 
Collateral deposited as security...........| 286,679,627 | 289,727,312 
Securities d ted ........2.2-2---eseeee| 197,008,751 | 217,855,847 
Branches and agencies in Brazil.......... | 157,431,938 152, 451, 550 
Correspondents abroad................--- j 14,915, 306 | 18, 768, 600 
Correspondents in Brazil...............-.| 2,672, 043 2,706, 870 
Securities owned by banks............... | 75, 843, 561 66, 590, 380 
DE chin conics duwsaxciaied ene 5,939, 105 8, 296, 952 
Liquidation of Banco da Republica do | 
Brasil | EI PER SEE Le | 120, 255 120, 261 
Furniture and fixtures..................-. 1,398, 818 1, 495, 587 
Collections in Brazil....................-. 117, 078, 995 124, 776, 968 
Rediscount department..................| 209,117, 463 363, 841, 161 
— ee eens ost ddughbhe’ 10, 045, 490 11,364, 431 
Yash: 
DIE Ue cudenedankssuncdcaseaed | 136,603,828 119, 427,323 
TR GGI Ps wn 6 asd 4. oo bapbavids GAEEE hiatnecoadunaaa 
ee ae ee ener a | 2,456, 002,333 | 2,477,408, 138 
LIABILITIES. 
nn ETE iit eR Ee | 300,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 
ey Se eet 35, 193,314 | | 35,199,092 
PUGET GE CIOS oan. occ cccccccsaveccee | 246,570; . 241,050 
Reserve for rediscount department....... 2,327, 857 { 2,327, 857 
Fund for liquidation of old accounts...... 3,307,803 | *& 3,176,799 
Profit and loss account.............-....- 4,282,890 | fF’ 4,282,890 
Deposits in current account with interest. 333,422,369 | , 307,012,535 
Deposits in limited account..............) 44, 867,671 | 45, 637, 233 
Deposits without interest ...............-. | 413,697,897 | | 344,581, 131 
Deposits at fixed dates................-.- 245,747,999 | , 231,356,705 
Securities deposited and in guarantee..... 484,376,378 | 507,583,159 
Branches and agencies in Brazil.......... 186,203,454 | 207,448,529 
Correspondents abroad..................- 2,319,215 | 4, 1,325, 195 
Correspondents in Brazil................. 1,170,820 | » | 1,302,123 
National treasury, exchange account. .... 8,888,889 | ” 8,888,889 
Ss dink dadhesestonacuesce 266,042,730 | 278,070,650 
Compensation for checks (cleared)........ 4,685,650 | 11, 853, 213 
Bonus and dividends.................-... 1, 164, 187 | 1,119, 800 
R i Gemertemnemt « . 65. ke neses.-.s. | 296,789,606 | 361,513,304 
SN SI Fons 6c ph 5c ndisedccncsec 20,577,034 | 24, 487, 989 
eo eee | 2,456, 002, 333 2,477, 408, 138 





Recent Banking Developments in Mexico. 


The recent banking crisis in Mexico has 
served again to call attention to the difficulty 
under whieh banking institutions are labor- 
ing at present in that country. Scarcity of 
gold for circulation, depreciation of the silver 
currency, absence of rediscount facilities, an un- 
certain political situation, lack of supervision 
over banking, and lack of confidence on the 
part of the public may be given as the prin- 
cipal reasons for the prevailing conditions. 
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Rates of interest at present range from 1} per 
cent to 2 per cent per month on short-term 
paper with ample security. Silver was at a 
discount of as much as 4 per cent in July, 
1922. The bulk of deposits is held at present 
by aie owned banking firms and branches 
of foreign banks. 

During the month of November, 1922, sev- 
eral failures among the first of the above two 
roups of credit institutions were reported. 
f considerable importance has been the sus- 
pension of payments by the Banque Frangaise 
du Mexique, which took place on November 
15, 1922, since this institution was consid- 
ered to be among the largest in the country 
and operated branches in eight of the most 
important cities of Mexico. The principal 
reason for these failures is stated to be the 
difficulty of obtaining currency within a short 
period of time, due to the currency strin- 
gency which has been felt in Mexico since 
the establishment of the monetary system of 
the country on a purely metallic basis. Not- 
withstanding the high rates of interest which 
the banks at present in operation charge on 
their loans, it is evident that their profits are 
not in proportion to their interest charges, 
since a considerable amount of cash against 
deposits must be held by every conservative 
institution. This is done in order to pro- 
mote confidence among depositors and to 
keep the banks as liquid as possible in case 
of emergency. From the following compar- 
ative statement of three of the most impor- 
tant private banking firms in Mexico may be 
seen the large amount of cash held against 
deposits. 


{In Mexican pesos.} 





Mexico 
City | 
Banking | 
Corpora- 
tion, Sept. 
30, 1922. 


| Compafifa 
| Bancaria 


" | México, 
ie S. A., Dec. 
Y 31, 1921. 
RESOURCES. 
Cash and ‘o 
Loans and disco 
Stocks, bonds, and investments. . | 
Customers’ liability under letters | 
of credit and acceptances 
Accounts in current account 
Sundry debtors 
Sundry accounts................- 
Profit and loss account } 
Accounts per contra 


3,057,051 | 
3,950, 881 
312, 284 


1, 272, 076 | 
7,526,939 











Capital 

Deposits 

Letters of credit and acceptances. . 904,742 | 
Undivided profits 278,715 | 
Reserve for doubtful loans.................... 
Bills payable 

Sundry creditors 

BURTALY MOCOUIER 6 5 nisi oie «nnn boenaed ood eee 
Accounts per contra 





25, 382, 282 











* Since the almost total disruption of the great 
system of Mexican banks during the first 
years of internal struggle in Mexico, the ten- 
dency among the people has been either to 
hoard their funds or to deposit them in banks 
abroad. The total assets of the Mexican banks 
amounted to about 600,000,000 pesos at the out- 
break of the revolution in 1910, but in the fol- 
lowing years, due to currency depreciation and 
official legislation in forcing the banks to accept 
revolutionary paper currency, their resources 
were almost wiped out, and after their reserves 
had been taken over by the Government the 
banks were finally declared insolvent on 
September 15, 1916. After that, privately 
owned banking firms and foreign banking 
institutions were left to transact the financial 
business of the country. Private banking 
houses were established in many cities of the 
Republic, forming a net of correspondents for 
the foreign and private banks in Mexico City. 
The foreign banks also have suffered during the 
periods of revolution, but so far no signs of 
retrenchment or abandonment of the field 
have been noticed. 

The first step taken toward banking reor- 
ganization was a decree issued by President 
Obregén on January 31, 1921, establishing 
the conditions upon which the banks of the 
Republic might resume operation or be liqui- 
dated, depending upon their financial condi- 
tion. The following is a summary of this 
decree: 

The legal representatives of the banks who 
desired to participate in the benefits of this 
decree had within 30 days after the publication 
thereof to present to the department of the 
treasury written requests, accompanied by 
documents showing that according to the 
provisions of the commercial code, the council 
of administration of the bank was legally 
constituted, and that a manager had been 
sppees 

he period of 30 days prescribed in the pre- 
ceding article might be extended to 90 days in 
the case of those banks of which the council of 
administration was not legally constituted. 

The banks were classified as follows: (a) 
Those whose assets exceeded their liabilities by 
10 per cent; (b) those whose assets exceeded 
their liabilities by less than 10 per cent; (c) 
those whose assets would not cover their 
liabilities. 

Class (a) institutions might resume opera- 
tions in accordance with the terms of this 
decree. 

Class (b) institutions might resume opera- 
tions, but only in so far as might be necessary 
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to collect their assets and to pay their liabilities 
according to the terms of this decree. | 

Class (c) institutions were to be delivered to 
the appropriate authorities for judicial liquida- 
tion, and the same procedure was to be followed 
with those institutions that did not take advan- 
tage of the benefits of articles 2, 3, and 4 of the 
‘lecree. 

The banks referred to in this decree were to 
comply with the terms of article 28 of the 
Federal Constitution and those of the general 
law of institutions of credit and with the regu- 
lations of this decree, and the old concessions 
respectively were not applicable, even for op- 
erations initiated prior to May 1, 1917.) | 

pone 5 2 gives the procedure for the liquida- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of the banks in 
classes (a) and (6), and chapter 3 provides for 
the liquidation of the banks of class (c). 

Several of the banks have succeeded in se- 
curing authorization to resume operations. 
Among the most important is the Banco 
Nacional, which was reopened for business 
on March 27, 1921. Page {16g 

A law affecting all institutions of credit, 
domestic and foreign, operating in Mexico, 
was enacted by the Obregén government on 
June 23, 1921, obliging them to conform with 
certain legal provisions for the protection of 
deposits. The text of the law in reference, 
which is the only banking law at present in 
force in Mexico, follows: 

ArticLe I. Institutions of credit, branches of foreign 
banks and all persons or companies engaged in banking 
transactions receiving deposits on sight or for a period not 
exceeding three days, even when this constitutes current 
accounts, are obliged to keep a metallic reserve in national 
or foreign gold coin, at the rate of 75 centigrams of pure 
gold per peso, to cover 33 per cent of their deposits. 

ArticLe II. The remaining 67 per cent of the deposits 
above mentioned will be used exclusively in the follow- 
ing transactions, which will apply throughout the Republic 
in all cases: 

1. Loans or discounts, provided the due date does not 
exceed six months, counting from the date of the trans- 
action, which shall be a commercial one. 

2. Credits in accounts current, subject to the provisions 
of the preceding fraction. 

3. Drafts payable in 90 days, with at least two respon- 
sible signatures. 

4. Deposits in other institutions of credit established in 
the Republic. 

5. Shares, bonds of immediately negotiable paper, 
approved by the treasury department. 

Articte. III. Deposits in foreign money of legal tender 
will be guaranteed in the form provided in the preceding 
articles. 

ArticLe IV. The institutions referred to in the present 
decree will be under the supervision of the treasur 
department which will exercise this attribute throug 
inspectors, whose duties and powers are specified by 
articles 113, 114, 115, 116, and 118 of the law of March 19, 
1897, and other corresponding regulations. The expenses 


incurred by this inspection will be for account of the 
institutions. 











ArticLe V. The institutions, persons, or companies 
covered by the present decree will forward their balance 
sheets monthly to the treasury Someones and the latter 
will have these published in the Diario Oficial. 


TRANSITORY PROVISION. 


This decree will commence to be effective from the 
15th day of next August (1921). 

The provisions of Article I have been modi- 
fied on account of the recent crisis, and all 
banks are required to keep a reserve of 50 per 
cent against total deposits. 

Two final tables are presented, the first show- 
ing the financial condition of the Banco Na- 
cional de México as of December 31, 1910, and 
December 31, 1920. The second table shows 
the financial condition of the Banco de Londres 

México on oy oa ae 15, 1916, the date of 
its seizure by the Carranza government, and 
on June 30, 1920, after the bank had been 
returned to its owners. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE Banco NACIONAL 
Mexico As or Dec. 31, 1910, AND Dec. 31, 1920. 


{In Mexican pesos.] 


DE 





Dec. 31, 1910. | Dee. 31, 1920. 


] 
| 
| 
| 




















RESOURCES. } 
COR SI Ra 5 nn yh wegen si is cccekiges! 48, 643, 286 
In metallic currency.......... 64, 663 | 
In notes of other banks....... 166, 990 | 
Amounts disposed of by 
the secretary of the treas- | 
ury, as follows— 
‘o the national treas- 
tL PR eas ote ren p 18, 575, 637 | 
To the “Comisién Re- 
faccionaria de la La- 
| SEE EEN 500, 000 | 
To the ‘“Comisién | 
Monetaria”......... 200, 000 | 
To the “Nacional 
Monte de Piedad’”’.. 200, 000 
el ee 1 19, 707, 291 
Loans against collateral .................-. 20, 420, 344 | 13, 142, 183 
ee = fe ae | se oe Po } 2, — 297 
I av ccecdcnessdccveesenss 3,¢ 58, 583 
Credits in current accounts............-.. ‘ | 40, 195, 278 9, 495, 146 
SI iv ndaenendnches<cenacucent ae eee 11, 258, 102 
YG bens cecnacveccsasccens 45, 389, 657 
Bonds, stocks, and securities 9, 360, 675 
eo y= a i cicneesadaasewsas . = 297 
NS G8 ora dencccencccdeanverdess Sesedesegeeaes y 488 
ARDUEMES PEP COMATE a. onc ccnecdcccscccecs 116, 100, 603 3, 135, 327 
LI eee ae | 316,183,214 | 136, 105, 047 
LIABILITIES. 
eta natiisndssecsenkissndndssesonenes 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
PE CIE Bi wiisitvccsescsesens nes cdanded 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 
Reserve fund (special).................-.-- 12, 000, 000 4, 572, 
Reserve for doubtful accounts.............)....--+.-++--- 11, 258, 102 
ae hae for doubtful loans............-..-. 1, = = 14, =| 681 
PE xateteuedasduekiterekatedsnace 51 1,5 
I iciit vans shncundgwnniccheinasananaus 77, 047, 234 6, 227, 272 
Is vecrtcscsewnoneecccscomannas 1, 276, 784 603, 416 
niin accinaccceeecenccuccsandaese of ae eee 
Se vccccumccercseseesotcecsiasessugennenes 9, 335, 776 
is 2 4660080 a cacwesesaccceue 103, 645 20, 
POE IIS 5 cose ccc cncceccsccccccans of G Sa eeeeee 
ae cr r . eee aarage 7, 317, 386 
PE BON ae ce edccnccccéecacdegeceses PEE Es 6605 cescnaaes 
Accounts per contra.............-.-+----. 116, 100, 603 3, 135, 327 
ac taasiacacesssicnapxqendnenece’ 316, 183,214 | 136, 105, 047 








1 This amount should be classed as “Due from Government.” It 
appears as ‘‘Cash on hand” by order of the Government. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE BANco DE LONDRES Y 
MExIco. 


{In Mexican pesos.] 





Sept. 15, 1916. June 30, 1920. 





RESOURCES. 


Due from Government 
Sundry debtors 

Sundry debtor accounts 
Profit and loss account 











22, 480, 811 
1 136, 013 


Sundry creditors 
Sundry credit accounts................... 





88, 199, 993 





154, 292, 099 





It is of importance to note the reduction in 
the cash holdings of both institutions and the 
consequent increase in the amounts due from 
the Government. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of both institutions, the amount of notes in 
circulation has not been reduced in proportion 
to the considerable reduction of other opera- 
tions. The notes of the Mexican banks are 


= in Mexico City at a nominal value. 
he notes of the National Bank are quoted at 
present at about one-half of their par value and 
those of the Banco de Londres are quoted at 
about one-fourth of their par value. 

With the exception of the opening of a small 
banking house in the port of Salina Cruz and a 
branch of the Bank of Montreal in Veracruz, 
no reports have been received which would 
indicate that there are signs. of banking de- 
velopment in Mexico at present. The estab- 
lishment of a central bank of discount and issue 
has been discussed lately, but nothing definite 
has been reported. 

In February, 1921, President Obregé6n sub- 
mitted a bill to Congress proposing an amend- 
ment to article 28 of the Querétaro constitu- 
tion, providing for the establishment of eight 
banks of issue throughout the country instead 
of a large central institution in Mexico City. 
The sanaiiahinas of the latter was to be post- 
poned until the finances of the country were 
rehabilitated. However, no legislative action 
has been taken on the matter, and the banks at 
present in existence in Mexico continue to 
operate without counting upon assistance in 
case of emergency and without efficient super- 
vision. It is certain, however, that prompt 
action on the subject of banking reorganiza- 
tion is becoming imperative if confidence in 
the credit institutions is to be restored and 





trade intercourse is to be facilitated. 
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PRICE MOVEMENT AND VOLUME OF TRADE. 
INTERNATIONAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX. 


The general trend of wholesale prices in November for most countries was upward, as 
shown by the indexes of the Federal Resdtve Board. There was a 2 point increase in English 
and Canadian prices and a 13 point rise in French prices. With the exception of a rise of 12 
points in the French index in April, 1922, France has experienced no such rise in prices since 
they were approaching the 1920 peak. The American index as a whole showed a slight decline, 
but the general tendency of prices was to increase. Japanese prices, on the other hand, showed 
a definite decline of 2 points. 

When converted to a gold basis, the indexes indicate a similar level of prices in the United 
States and Japan, and in Canada and England. Due to the continued drop in the value of the 
franc, prices of French goods in terms of dollars have fallen to their previous low point of a 

ear ago. 
: in England, France, and Canada there were price increases of goods in all stages of manu- 
facture, while in Japan raw materials rose on producers’ and consumers’ goods declined, 
and in the United States there were practically no changes. 

In general, the prices of commodities entering into foreign trade, both imports and exports, 
moved upward in November. Especially in the United States and France have there been 
steady increases in these commodities since the early spring. 

‘Treating the several countries as a whole, a mauled advance occurred in the prices of 
agricultural and metal products, and in textiles. Coal prices declined generally, except in France 
and Japan where November brought no changes. On the other hand, there was a widespread 
decline in iron and steel prices. 





INTERNATIONAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
1913 =100 
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INTERNATIONAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 





Based on prices in respective currencies. Converted to gold basis. 





Year and month. - 
England. . . . . | Canada. 








1913, average 00 100 100 
1919, average | 241 199 
1920, average | 242 223 
1921, average 150 





























| 
| 
| 
u 





INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES.! 
[Average prices in 1913<100.} 





Goods Goods Goods 
Year and month. \produced. pent, exported.) . sumers’ 
_ | | : ‘ 





214 174 | 221 
242 191 | 235 235 244 
148 108 | | 160 





142 os 1 157 
i | 153 
110 | | 150 
110 | 155 
lll | 157 
115 | 156 
119 | 1 160 
| 164 | 

163 | 











124 

128 | | 

= 1 
1 


135 | 
137 173 | 
138 | 174 | 177 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


56 | 
54 
156 
7 
157 








1A complete description of the United States index number as originally published, may be Oe oy in the May, 1920, BULLETIN, pages 
499-503. Revisions in prices or weights appear in the BULLETINS for June, 1920; June, 1921; ‘and ay, 1922. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN ENGLAND. ! 
Rcastten nis prices in 1913100. »0.) 


- aoe ll 
Goods | Goods | Raw Pro- | _Con- » | 
Year and month. B.A imported.| exported. materials. Sue | “goed _ | 











238 247 25 261 | 241 
315 204 438 355 | 292 || 
207 171 178 219 |) 


182 
147 | 





























1 A complete description of the British index may be found in the February, 1922, issue of the BuLiemm, pages 147-153. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE.! 















































[Average prices in 1913—100.] i 
i 
l 
Pro- Con- | Converted i 
Goods _ Goods | Goods Raw All com- ; 
Furans em. produced. imported.| exported.||materials.| Queers’ | Summers’ modities.| * £914 d 
‘ | | 
—__—_— - ——-|—-——- | dl 
IR i iciaiinisvancincessabidcrndecccssudesadcweden 466 536 512 506 433 474 478 | 185 # 
haiti ccevveccstaiingitinioewensasiitunnecddchey | 323 313 288 341 248 348 321 | 124 + 
| | a] 
290 304 294 315 233 305 292 109 
284 303 283 313 230 294 287 117 
: 
284 295 308 229 299 236 121 { 
if. fie eS a ae 
S| 3 fi | # ge 8 
soe mid e| es 
295 309 | 206 329 233 303 297 | 123 
287 320| 301 323 234 296 293 116 
285 333 308 328 235 290 293 112 
295 362, 836 348 245 296 306 109 
! ! | 
1 A complete description of the French index may be found in the August, 1922, issue of the BULLETIN, pp. 922-929. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. 
r [Average prices in 1913—100.] 
l l 
Goods | Goods | Goods | Raw | ,FtO, | Com-. || an com. | Converted 
Year and month. produced. imported. exported. materials. ae rg ‘modities,| * gold 
HI . . | . 
55 a ok ae Se: 3 OS | —}—__—_|—____ 
207 204 220 197 188 227}, = 207 199 
249 253 268 235 270|/ 250 223 
168 164 181 155 174 183 | 167 150 
144 151 | 138 | 131 152 164 || 45 133 
| | 
144 151 | 137 || 131 149 164 145 135 
| 
143 11) «139 | 132 47; se || 148 137 
10;  150| ist|, 40) ae | 108 |, 180 18 
152 ist| iss || da 146| 169) 152 148 
153 157 | 154 || 145 147 168 | 154 152 
a] S| gl 8 go ew he 
46; 166; 144|| 136 154 166/149 149 
tat; it| sta ||, tge | 188| es | aa iss 
143 165 138 || 135 157 160 || 147 147 
143 167 | 138 || 135 157 161 147 1 
| | 




















1 A complete description of the Canadian index may be found in the July, 1922, issue of the BULLETIN, pp. 801-806. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN JAPAN.! 





























[Average prices in 1913= 100.] 
| } 

| Pro- Con- Converted 

Goods Goods _ Goods | Raw All com- 

Year and month. i} ducers’ sumers’ to gold 
produced. meen exported. on goods. goods. modities. basis. 
PIED vip cccvinneeescceuchagisscdieccescedeccccocseeh 186 1S | 173 | 154 188 193 181 175 
* 
1921. | | 
 iknn 6 ogudchanudecenesiepandeesnéenecatabessciuns 204 162 | 183 || 167 193 215 197 189 
December ..........-.-+-++ didiniwavepeiorescesecgeceteuins 201 154 | 192 || 167 192 209 | 193 186 
1922. | | | 

SEE dadcvdvcccevscésvess HSE OC anGoensseheduenesctous 198 153 197 || 168 191 203 191 181 
eeeecccccccccs PE Cdesacseccesecoccecccesecsescooses 151 | 186 || 1 198 185 176 
March........... Seecccoces SRE Saceeeconseeceoosqeensscececs 187 153 175 \ 157 183 195 182 173 
ina CbeSennocovecoceccncccaccosesescceececesoscoscces 151 | 176 || 157 183 192 180 171 
eebetabesbcccpouccccencenocccccoccooccccccconsceseocece 185 157 | 183 || 164 189 130 171 
Si itins nintnaneresevadaxssceaces Shinteheo wees eotee aces 188 166 | 192 168 191 191 184 176 

RA nckt dent adatnmeuesveiettnkgedssnenes deaths ute 197 167 | 196 | 170 195 203 192 
BOSE S SSC cecosocccccccoccccccese Saeabaeeequnbeccesous 189 160 189 || 161 187 | 196 184 176 
Siete denanhine iidcdiakalapiaedingganenostens 180 156 189 | 159 177 | 185 176 169 
TT iciddbaneccediadbbandestéebecsreesacssocscesectses 173 159 195 || 166 171 | 174 171 165 
__ EN UN eR 170 166 194 | 173 168| 167 || 160 | 164 





4 A complete description of the Japanese index may be found in the September, 1922, issue of the BULLETIN, pp. 1052-1059. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF INDIVIDUAL COMMODITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In order to give a more concrete illustration of actual price movements in the United 
States, there are presented in the following table monthly actual and relative figures for certain 
rices have in most cases been obtained from the 


commodities of a basic character. av 
records of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TIN at quarterly intervals. 


A 2 ge 
ce per 
MNushel. 








Corn, No. 3 
Chicago. 7 


Rela- 
tive 





New Orleans. 


Cotton, middling, | 


The 


[Average price for 1913=100.] 


| Wheat, No. 1, 


northern spring, 
Minneapolis. 


Wheat, No. 2, | 
red winter, 
Chicago. 





Average | Rela- | Average Rela- 


price per 


— pine, 
ooring. 
New York. | 





Average | 


price per 


M feet | 
manufac- 


tured. 





1921. .......- 
1 


1921. 
October. .... 
November... 


December... 








$44. 501 | 


FEB 


SSSRRESSRESS 
SSSSSSSSSSESE SES 


= 








tive 


price per 


. | pound. | price. | bushel. 
| | 


tive 
price. 





100 | 


| 
| 


Rela- 
tive 
price. | 


100 
96 
89 


88 
114 
136 
177 
326 
210 





$33 


Peppa S 
- a 
SSZSS85 


ree 
w 
= 
oS 


(el eal eel anol all eed ae eh ed ed 
‘cae €¢ Pe ewe 


Tay 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





254 
259 
300 | 
522 | 
500 | 
563 
589 
419 
423 
186 
085 | 
132 | 
1.218 | 
1,251 


100 
115 
150 


| Coal, bituminous, 
| Tun of mine, f. 0. b. 


spot at mines, 
ttsburgh. 


Average 
price per 


short ton. 


1 On Toledo market, average for last 6 months of 1913. 





Rela- 
tive 


Average | Rela- 
price per | tive 
bushel. | price. 


100 | 
102 | 
132 | 


=) 
8 


& 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
! 


repprpeerS 
BRSESSSS 


Pmt Peek pet fk fet fa ed fet fh fe ped —e— 
a. 2. Ce See oe at oe 
@ 


BS 


bituminous, 
= f. 0. b. 
spot a es, 
Columbus. 


P 


Average 
rice per 
ort ton. 


1$1. 571 


PEPeP errr iy sp 
BSBSZRSzS8Se sh 





Cattle, steers, 
good to choice, 


Average 
price per | 


$8. 507 | 
9. 039 | 
8. 702 


|. 


| 
| 


SES 
onwu 


3 


S22 


oa 
= 
o 


PEW wgM I  gegPge 


ville, at 


Average 


| 


pounds. | 


Coke, Connells- 
furnace. 


Chicago. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


102 
113 
151 
192 
206 
170 
103 
lll 


G 
|. 


100 | 
106 | 


Hides, packers, 
heavy native 
steers, Chicago. 


| Average 
| price per 
| pound. 


| 
| 





Copper, 


Rela- 
tive 


lil 


electrtyte, 


New York. 


Rela- 
tive 


.| price. 


| Average 
| price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 





reB 


NES PS er 
gEuEZee 


Be 
> 
o 


& 
9 


: 
B82 2358 


s 


SOS pw gers 
Tr. 
Ssa 


NSFRS 
SeSese 


~ 
ar 








| Perey 
| 





| SBBEBENE 


$0. 157 
- 134 
- 173 
27, 








100 
85 
110 
175 
1 
157 
122 
114 


RB 


SRSSSSSESSVS BSE 


This table is published in the BuLLE- 


Hogs, light, 
Chicago. 


Average 
price per 
100 





Average 
price per 
pound. 


- 039 | 
- 046 | 


- 068 
- 091 
- 074 


"081 








Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 
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Year and 
month. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF INDIVIDUAL COMMODITIES IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 


| Petroleum, crude, 
Pennsylvania, 
at wells. 


| 
Average | 
price per 


Rela- 
tive | 
price. | 


100 | 
78 | 


62 | 
101 
131 
162 | 
169 | 
244 
135 
130 | 


5ESES8 


s-1¢ 
Bee 


| 
128 | 
159 | 
| 

| 


SSEEE5 


Worsted yarns, 
2-32’s crossbred, 
Philadelphia. 





j 
Pig iron, basic, 
Mahoning and 

Shenango Valley, 

at furnace. 


Cotton yarns, 
northern cones, 
10/1 Boston. 


Leather, sole; 
hemlock, No. 1, 
hicago. 


Steel billets, 


Bessemer, 
Pittsburgh. 





Average Rela- | Average 
riceper tive price per 
ongton. price. | pound. 


$14. 706 
12. 873 
13, 741 
19. 768 
38. 904 
32. 509 
27. 697 
42, 269 
21. 668 








Beef, carcass, : 
good native’ | Coffee, Rio, No.7, 


steers, Chicago. | 
} 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


tive 
price. 


100 


bbbbbbbbeee 


Flour, wheat, 
standard patents 
(1918, standard 
war), 
Minneapolis. 


r 


Rela- | Average Rela- 
— per 
G) 


tive 


ng ton. price. 


$25. 7 
20. 078 


8 
= 


BESSASE 
S88 ShESShs 


Bes 


| REEL 
| BRESSSSSSSE= 


BASSE 


100 


Hams, smoked, 
Chicago. 





Steel plates, 
tank, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Steel 
ope bear 
ttsburgh. 








Rela- 
tive 
price. 


38 


Average 
| = per 
ong ton. | 


s 
38 


SSh SRESESESS 


BRSSSSSSSES 
SENSEESESEES 888 BEGHESHEE 


é 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 








Sugar, 
ganclatad, 








Rela- 


— 
~ 


gSeeege 


hed ad 
ss e's 


re 
Bo 
woo 


SES 


. 


. . 


SEEGEESESEES 





Rela- | Average | Rela- 
tive | price per! tive 
| price. | pound. | price. 


Average | 
price per 
pound. 





= 


SEE 88 


SEEEES 


SSESSSSSLSES 


i 


— 








Average 
price per 
barrel. 





mn 


POP SNNKH 
BSRESZESESSS 


? 





| 
| 





| 
Rela- 


Average | 


price per 


gallon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per. 
pound. | 








$0. 123 
+120, 
121 | 
122 | 
- 124 | 
-170 
200 


BREBESEERERE EER bE 


100 
97 
98 
99 

101 

137 

163 

213 


197 
169 


188 
195 
195 


nen | 


28888 





as €¢€¢€.46@ 40 6 9 


S22R888R8R8 888 88829 





Rela- 


tive 
price. 
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COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE PRICE LEVELS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


ALL-COMMODITIES INDEX NUMBERS. 1 


EUROPE. 
| l = eee 


} 
| 
} 





Bul- 


Bel- garia; 


y ium; 
Year and month. inis- 


tical 


Den- 


General; mark; | 
Statis- 


try of | 
| La 0F.? | Burea 


Finans- | 
\tidende.® 


eau. | 


(33) 


Ger- 
man 

oa of 
tung. 

(98) 


| France; 
| General | 

Statis- 
tical 
Bureau. 


(45) 


Ger- 


many, 


Federal 


Statis- 


tical 


(38) 


| Italy; 
Riceavio 
| Bachi.? 


Bureau.® 


(100) 


| Nether- | Norway 


lands; 


| (Chris- 


Central | tiania); 
Bureau | |Oekono-| 
| of Sta- | 
tistics. | Revue.® | 


| (58) | 


misk 


(93) 


Poland; | 
r 


Statis- 
tical H 
| Office. 


Spain; 
1 ‘Institute 


oe 
Sof" andels 


sible 
tidning.™ 


cape 


| tistics.2° 


(74) 





100 
95 











Qure 
omen 
Cm bo 


BELPYLVPYYY 
om 
SE28 


#8 








_ EvRoPE—continued. 


{ 


| United | 
States; Canada; tralia; 
Bureau Depart- | Bureau 
of — ment of ‘of Census 
— Labor." and 8ta-| of Fi- | Statis- 
i | | tistics. | nance. Bureau. ‘tig 6 | 


| amy | @) | | (36) S| 406) | ¢23) 
| | 


New | Egypt 

. | Japan |Zealand;| (Cairo); 

rt- |(To yo); Depart-  Depart- 

Bank of | ment of ment of 
Japan.6| Statis- | Statis- 
ties. | tics. 


China | Dutch | India | | 
(Shang- | 
hai); 
Ministry 


United | United 
King- 
dom; 

Board of 

Trade. 


United 
King- 


dom; 
Statist.‘ 


Year and month. Office of 


Census 
and 8ta- 
tistics. 








100 | 
101 | 
110 | 








Se8ssiaes 





iS 
ss 
~ 


BSeeksess 8 

















1 The number of commodities or quotations used in the computation 
——- each index is indicated by figures in parentheses at head of each 
¢e 

s Average of last half of month. 

* First of month. 

Ms End of month. 

eginning of month—not always the Ist. 

‘ Average for the month. 

1 tg commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities during 1921. End of | 
mon | 

* Based upon price of 52 commodities during 1920; 53 during 1921. 

* End of year and end of month. 

¢ 15th of the month. | 
u Middle of month. 


12 July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914— 100 
18 April, 1914— 100. 

4 July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1914— 100. 
% July, igl4— 

16 Deo. "31, 113, 6 June , 1914— 100. 


W u fenuery, ibe! 


January — 
2 As of last Wednesday in month. 
21 February, 1913= 100. 
#1 As of Jan. 1. 
% End of July, 191 
% Jan. 1, 1913, to iely. a1: 1914— 100. 
3 Average { ‘or year. 
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The foreign index numbers published on the 
preceding page are constructed by various for- 
eign statistical offices, and are sent to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board by cable. The BuLLetiIn 
for January, 1920, contains a description of the 
French, Australian, Japanese, and Canadian 
indexes. A description of the method used in 
the construction of the Swedish index number 
Fk gee in the BuLietin for February, 1921; 
the British index number, compiled by the 
Board of Trade, was described in the March, 
1921, BuLLETIN; and the Italian index num- 
ber was discussed in the April, 1921, issue. 
The December, 1921, BULLETIN contains a de- 
scription of the index published by the Federal 
Statistical Bureau for Germany, and the in- 
dexes for Switzerland, Netherlands, Norway, 
Bulgaria, Egypt, the Union of South Africa, 
and the Dominion of New Zealand. The in- 
dex number for the Dutch East Indies was 
described in the Butietrn for March, 1922, 
that for Poland in the Butietrn for July, 1922, 
while a description of the Belgian index may be 
found in the Desai, 1922, issue. The revised 
index of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was first published in the July, 1922, 
. Buietin; and a description of the Frankfurter 
‘Zeitung’s new index was given in the issue 
for September, 1922. A revised set of figures 
for the Board of Trade index from 1920 to date 
was published in the Bu_Letin for December, 
1922, p. 1460. 

Lack of space prevents the publication of 
group index numbers for many of these coun- 
tries except occasionally, but such figures may 
be obtained from the Division of Analysis and 
Research at any time po request. Refer- 
ence may be made to the September, 1922, 





oh eg for a more complete series of group 
index numbers than appears in this issue. 

The index numbers for Germany (Frankfurter 
Zeitung) and for Egypt have recently been re- 
vised and corrected. A complete table show- 
ing the revisions for the Frankfurter Zeitung 
index will be found on’page’85. The index for 
Egypt is as follows: 


[1914=100.] 


Month. 


September 
October 
November 
December 


A description of the international price index 
numbers of the Federal Reserve Board for the 
United States, England, Canada, France, and 
Japan may be found in the BuLietins for 
May, 1920; February, 1922; July, 1922; August, 
1922; and September, 1922, respectively. A 
comparative summary table showing the 
Board’s international index for these five 
countries appears on page 78. 

Index numbers showing the price levels of 
separate groups of commodities in the United 
States and a few foreign countries are pre- 
sented on the following pages. Group index 
numbers computed by the Federal Reserve 
Board as part of its international series of price 
indexes will be found on pages 78 and 79 of 
this issue. 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—UNITED STATES—COMMODITIES IN BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS INDEX REGROUPED BY 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


=. 


"Raw materials. 





Year and month. 
produ 
(21) 
100 
250 


255 
134 


130 
130 





Agricul- 
ots. products. 


Con- | All 
| ducers’ | sumers’ commodi- 
goods. goods. ties. 


Forest | Mineral _ Total | 


products. products. "2W, mS" | 
(11) (35) (88) 

100 100 | 

211 | 180 

312 | 236 

166 | 185 


Animal 


(21) (199) 
106 | 
218 | 
229 
142 | 


100 
179 
214 
135 


100 
211 | 
231 
159 | 


175 
169 


137 125 153 





167 
166 
165 
167 
174 
186 | 
188 | 
191 
199 | 
204 | 
207 | 
211 
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GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—UNITED STATES—BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
« 





, | Metals . House 
prod: | Foods. and) |Fueland| and Pinste® icals ana | fufnish- 
am clothing. | Hshting. a 0 rials. drugs. n.. G 


(56) (110) (65) | (20) | (87) (41) (43) (31) 


Year and month. 


100 100 100 | 100 100 100 
207 253 | 181 162 169 184 
220 295 241 192 . 200 254 
144 180 | 199 | 129 Bf 136 195 


139 180 197 | 114 | 129 178 
136 180 199 113 58 127 


January .. peaenks 131 176 195 112 124 
February... 131 135 174 191 120 123 
130 137 172 191 109 55 125 
129 137 171 194 113 é 124 
132 138 175 216 119 122 
131 140 179 225 120 } 122 
135 142 180 254 | 121 121 
131 138 181 271 | 126 122 
133 138 183 244 134 : 124 
138 140 188 226 135 124 
November 143 143 192 218 133 . 127 
IE 5 abbRh ie inesbccasirs <Shaneesnes 145 144 194 216 131 . 130 


Miscel- | 
laneous. 


(25) 


100 | 





REVISED GROUP INDEX NUMBERS-— UNITED KINGDOM—BOARD OF TRADE. 


| Other 
Meatand' Other Total || Ironand; metals Cotton Other Other 
fish. foods. food. || steel. and * | textiles. | articles. 
| minerals. } 


(47) | = (17) (19) (53) || (24) (20) (16) | = (15) (22) 








Year and month. Cereals. 


1913 average 100 “100 100 100; 100 100 | 100 
273 79 272 | 358 | 252 480 | 273 
1921 average 194 214 209 210 | 179 192 | 196 
} | | 
November 158 | 195 177 | 160 153 199 | 183 
} | 
| | | 
151 169 161 160 || 133 186 | 165 
143 174 152 156 | 132 140 185 | 168 
145 | 169 157 187 |} ° 131 | 139 184 | 170 
144 | 173 162 160 || 131 139 | 193 172 | 
| ‘ I \ 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—FRANCE—GENERAL STATISTICAL BUREAU. 


Animal | Vegetable 
| foods. 


Year and month. Senda. Minerals. Textiles. Sundries. 


Su 
coffee, and toods. 


cocoa 
(8) (4) (20) (7) 


1913 average 100 | 100 100 | | 100 
1919 average 392 | 313 253 272 
503 | 427 422 | 449 
1921 average. 380 330 343 275 
1922 average 295 329 390 | 


December ; 324 | 303 300 | 269 375 


346 279 333 318 | 279 418 
341 283 311 313 309 446 
365 289 345 331 305 468 | 
387 300 364 349 | 311 473 | 
| | 








GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—GERMANY—FEDERAL STATISTICAL BUREAU. 


aT | 
| Goods Goods Allcom- || | Goods 
Year and month. produced. | imported. modities. Year and month. produced. 


Total not 
food. 


(97) 


trial 


100 
329 
191 


171 | 


154 
153 
154 
156 


eral 
gar, All | Allindus- | 


| materials. | 





| (16) (22) (38) || 


1913 average 100 
orb vecceingnccncocsce } 558 
1920 average.. | 2,652 

2,533 
1922 average 56, 818 


1921. 
December 3,170 5,071 











All 


articles. 


(150) 


100 
307 
197 


173 
156 


154 
155 


All com- 
modities. 


(45) 
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July, 1914 


January, 1921 


January 


PEs ccvaduccaress 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—GERMANY—FRANKFURTER 


Textile 
* and 
leather. 


(16) 


| Foodstuffs 
and 

| luxuries. 
(26) 


Year and month.! 


100 
3,407 
3,840 


7,168 
7,722 
8,492 
8, 551 
9, 228 
9, 626 
11,001 
19, 661 
32, 184 
66, 157 
153, 896 
266 , 622 


320, 632 


1 Beginning of month—not always the Ist. 


Year and month. 


1920 average 
1922 average. 


January 
September 


— . , 2S 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—ITALY—RICCARDO 


Animal Minerals 


Vegetable 
foods. 


foods. 


(25) 


Chemicals. Textiles. 


a3) | 


(12) 


100 
74 


(16) 


100 


, 
82 
78 





GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—SWEDEN—GUTEBORGS HANDELS OCH SJUFARTSTIDNING. 


Year and month. 


Grains 


and | 
fodder. 


[July 1, 1913-June 30, 1914=100.] 
| mimes | epee Bullding 
foods. | for agri- Coal. Metals. ~~ 

| culture. , 


(7) | (6) 

100 
340 
312 
227 


(5) (7) 


100 | 
258 | 
278 


100 
236 
371 


S838 


§ 


133 


167 
169 
169 
175 


123 | 
119 
117 | 
117 


168 
146 
143 
132 


_— 
HSss 





and metals. 


ZEITUNG. 


Minerals. 


(18) 


BACHI. 


Wood 
pulp. 


(3) 


Building 
naterials. 


(6) 


100 
83 


92 
81 
86 
88 
88 


100 
308 
675 


Miseella- 
neous. 


(17) 


100 
1,101 
1,776 


3,149 
3,492 
4,201 
5, 288 
5,961 
6,413 
6,881 
10,993 
21,605 
32,134 
72,088 


177, 752 


Other 
vegetable 
products. 


(5) 


100 | 


113 


112 
120 
124 
127 


129 | 


Hides 
and 
leather. 


(5) 


100 
211 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—CANADA—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Animals 


| | 


| Other 
foods. 


Dairy 
prod- 
ucts. 


(9) 


Fruits 
nd 


a 
vege- 
tables. 
(20) 


and | 
meats. | 


| (17) 
100 
192 


204 
157 


100 | 
199 | 
198 








100 


173 
203 


150 


Imple- 
ments. 


(10) 
100 


228 | 
245 | 


Build- 


Textiles. 


Industrial | 
finished | 
products. 


(21) 


All com- 
modities. 


151,793 205, 417 


All com- 
modities. 


(100) 


Sundries. 
(12) 


100 100 
j2 90 


92 
93 
96 
v6 
93 


All com- 
modities. 


(47) 


Drugs 


ing ma- Fueland! an 


terials, lighting. 
lumber. 


(14) 


100 
171 
268 
211 


180 


179 
180 
181 


chemi- 
cals. 


(10) (16) 


100 | 
205 
20 
177 


100 
201 
255 | 
218 | 


211 | 
257 | 
243 | 
232 | 


221 
225 
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COMPARATIVE RETAIL PRICES IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


In the following table are presented statistics showing the trend of retail prices and the 
cost of living in the United States and certain other countries: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail prices. 


Year and — 
month. |United| Can- “7©°2°!Prance! 


3 slo- ~, | Ltaly. 
States. | ada. vakia. (Paris). 


Swe-| Austria 


2100 | 2 100 
371 454 
337 | 548 


3100 3100 
199 


150 


$100 | 
298 
237 


150 
150 
149 
147 


329 
331 581 
326 5s3 
323 | 585 


5A2 228 
218 | 
211 | 
202 | 
1922. 
January 
February 


139 
139 
136 
136 
136 
138 
139 
136 
137 
140 
142 


319 


Coe yp apeee 
: RERSSRESSSS 


den. |(Vienna).| gium. | (46 
it} 
3 100 | 


Cost of living. 


India New | 
(Bom- | Zea- | South 
bay). |land. | 4/7. 


| ; Ger . | United | 
| many Po- | Switz- | Ayton 
land. | erland. yoy 


Bel- 


cities). 
| - 





4100} 5100 
813 


S385 


A 
BSISR82ZF & 
PPD PARP N 


—e 





Oi NRO Ooo RO 


_— ee 
e338 


S8S5esh5S58 





40,047 | 56, 
61,156 | 86,785 











3 July. 


! Average for the month. j 
4Apr. 15, 1914100. 


2A verage for 1913. 


Retail prices.—The American index number, constructed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was based upon the retail 
prices of 22 articles of food, weighted according to family 
consumption, until January, 1921, when it was increased 
to 43 articles reported by dealers in 51 important cities. 
The method of weighting continues the same, although the 
actual ‘‘weight” applied has been changed. The original 
basis, that of the year 1913, has been shifted to July, 1914. 

The index number for Czechoslovakia is based on the 
retail prices of 23 commodities including foodstuffs, fuel, 
petroleum, and soap. 

The retail price index for Paris, compiled by the French 
General Statistical Office, consists of retail prices of 13 dif- 
ferent commodities, weighted according to the average 
annual consumption of a workingman’s family of four 
persons. Eleven of the commodities included in this in- 
dex are foods, and the other two are kerosene and alcohol. 

The Italian retail price index for the most important 
cities, computed by the Italian Ministry of Labor, consists 
of retail prices of 21 commodities. Of the commodities in- 
cluded, 20 are foods and the other commodity is charcoal. 

The Swedish index number consists of the retail prices 
of foodstuffs, fuel, and lighting and is based upon the 
prices of 51 articles in 44 towns (in 1920, 50 articles in 49 
towns), weighted according to the budget of a working- 
man’s family which before the war had a yearly income 
of 2,000 kronor. 

Cost of so la Austrian index, computed by the 
Parititische Kommission, includes food, clothing, fuel, 
lighting, andrent. Prices, collected from cooperative asso- 
ciations and firms, are those a on Vienna markets. An 
average is obtained for each article and weighted according 
to the theoretical weekly expenditure of a normal person. 

The Belgian index number of cost of living, constructed 
by the Ministry of Labor, consists of the retail prices of 30 
commodities, weighted according to a standard budget 
based on an inquiry into the expenditures of 848 families 
of the laboring and small middle classes. 

The German cost of living index for 46 cities is furnished 
by the Federal Statistical Bureau and includes food, fuel, 
light, and rent. 





» 1913-1914= 100. 


‘August, 1913-July, 1914—=100. 8 1909-1913==100. 


The Berlin index, computed by Dr. R. Kuczynski, is 
based on the minimum cost of subsistence for a working- 
class family of four persons in Berlin. The groups in- 
cluded in the budget are food, clothing, heating, lighting, 
and rent. 

The Polish Central Statistical Office furnishes an index 
including food, clothing, heating, lighting, rent, and mis- 
cellaneous expenditures. Official prices are used for 
State-controlled goods, but when the official ration is less 
than a standard budget the balance is reckoned at the 
trade price. The system of weighting is according to a 
theoretical budget for a working-class family of four 
persons in Warsaw. 

The Swiss index number, cupraet by the social 
statistics service of the Bureau of Labor, is based on an 
investigation into household budgets made in 1920, and 
refers to about one-third of the entire cost of living of the 
family of a skilled worker. 

The British index number of the cost of living, con- 
structed by the Ministry of Labor, consists of the retail 

rices not only of foodstuffs, but of other articles as well. 

tail clothing prices, rents, and the cost of fuel, lighting, 
and miscellaneous household items are also taken into con- 
sideration. The index number is weighted according to 
> importance of the items in the budgets of working- 
ass es. 

_ The Indian index, including food, clothing, heating, 
lighting, and rent, is computed by the labor office secre- 
tariat. Prices are collected twice a week from 10 retailers 
in Bombay. The index is weighted according to the 
average aggregate expenditure of the whole of India during 
five years before the war. 

The index number for New Zealand includes food, rent, 
fuel, and lighting. It is computed by the census and 
statistics office, on the basis of average annual aggregate 
expenditure, in four chief centers, 1909-1913. 

The South African index, mee by the Office of 
Census and Statistics, includes food, heating, lighting, and 
rent. Until December, 1919, it was weighted according to 
a standard budget, but since then the aggregate expendi- 
ture method has been adopted. 
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INDEXES OF INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


UNITED KINGDOM: 





PRODUCTION. 


Year and month. | “i | cern 
Coal. | -'8 | and 

| | fron. | cast. 

ings. 


Long 
tons 
(000). 
639 
756 


| Long | Long 
tons tons 
(000). | (000). 


23, 953 | 855 | 
19,108 | 670 | 
13,696 | 218 


321, 090 | 
| 


236 
17,875 | 272 
922°504) 9-275 


November..... 





1 Figures for end of the month. 








tons | Sq.yds. 
- | (000). (080/000) 


EXPORTS. 


| 


lron | 
and | Cotton 
steel | manu- 
manu- | fac- 
fac- | tures. 
tures. | 


| 
Long | 


414 | 
271 | 
142 


2 596 
374 


ee 


geezgeuce #88 2 


ODN DO Oe Oe 


402 





3 Expressed in yards. 


FRANCE. 


a<- 


Coal. 


Long 
tons Pounds |Pounds Pounds Pounds 
(000). (000,000) (000,000) (000). 


=F 





IMPORTS. 


Raw Raw a 
cotton. wool. hides. 


(000). 
5, 189 
6,277 
2) 469 


181 
158 
98 


67 
73 


63 


6, 927 
4,025 
4,792 
6, 407 
8, 967 
7, 875 


? 


eEuNSIEE SES 


ON SSI IN > DO 
Or D8 wm DD OO DO CO DO 


Gross 
tons. 

(000). 
2, 003 
3 603 
3, 313 


Unem- 

| ployed 

among 

approx- 

5 | imately 
Vessels | 12,000,- 
cleared. | 000 in- 
| sured 


\persons. 


Tons | 
(000). | 


Per 
cent. 





3 Figures for 5 weeks. 





PRODUCTION. 


Year and month. 
Crude 


Pig iron. steel. 


Metric Metric 


tons (000).\tons (000). 


4 391 
254 
255 


Cotton 
stocks | 
at 


Havre.! 


Bales? 


(000 


). 
274 
225 


169 


181 
192 


| 
| EXPORTS. 


Total. Total. 


| Metric Metric 
tons (000). tons (000). 
3, 685 
4,211 
3, 165 


2, 809 


| 
} 


5, 161 | 
5, 197 | 


3, 396 
4, 126 


3, 787 


SSRSS8EISEE 


~~ © 


BD DO ee ee 


R 
8 
a 


4, 434 | 


IMPORTS. 


Raw Raw 
cotton for silk for 
consump- consump- 

tion. tion. 


Coal for 
consump- 
tion. 


Vessels 


Metric 
tons. 
27, 428 
19, 577 
16, 666 


Metric 
tons. 


Metric 
tons (000). 
1, 558 
2,005 
1,472 


Tons 
(000). 


2,176 
1, 412 
1; 802 


25, 757 
297 059 
30, 835 


14,870 
14,714 
20, 978 
17, 391 
18, 090 
32, 380 
26, 325 





1 End of the month figure. 


cleared. principal 
railways.? 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Unem- 

—— _ployed 
: receiving 
none municipal 

aid in 

Paris. 


Francs 
(000). 

5 165, 892 

479, 894 

516, 397 


Number. 


SSeSRERE 


BIE 





2 Railways included are: State Railways, Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée, Nord, Orléans, Est, Midi, Alsace-Lorraine, and Guillanme-Luxembourg. 


§ Bale of 50 kilograms. 
‘4 Figures do not include Lorraine. 


6 Excludes the Alsace-Lorraine and Guillaume-Luxembourg Railways. 
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GERMANY. 





PRODUCTION. EXPORTS.! IMPORTS.! SHIPPING. — 


Ma | | Appt | Unem 
re oan or Dyes | | Arrivals of | oveny | pores \Poreens 
Lignite. iron | elec 224 | Coals vessels in 100 —- pn wa 
manu- | trical at * tured ton. P Hamburg. avail- ng 
factures. sup- S*UNS- ilk. | able | State 
plies. | posi- | aid. 
tions. | 


Metric | Metric } 
tons | tons Metric Metric Metric; Metric Metric Metric | Metric | Number 
(000). § (000). tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. | tons. ye R 5 an poner) (000). 


17,003 7,266 541,439 | 60,919 21,812 2,881,126 16,608; 920 
13,043 9/303 145,883 546,772 8,462 | 608,749 94/025 | 5232 
13,664 10,242 203,681 | 39/037 8,530 518,937 11,860 393 | 30, 894 





10, 567 246,115 | 33,067 10,255 | 576,048 12,506 | 774 | 29, 739 
10,479 | 2: 33, 204 | 35, 697 9; 953 569,657 | 346 | 27,242 | 
11,029 | 214,812 | 46,397 93212 | 640, 877 | 388. | 28, 313 | 
} { | 
’ 
January j 10,978 | 221,743 | 39,470 9,552 | 752,340 347 | | 23, 426 
February | 13,655 | 10,091 09 45, 689 9,332 669, 433 am | 17, 915 
March 5,931 | 12, 260 | 48,813 12)299 , 795,200 
i 00 10, 634 46, 112 11,095 
12, 629 
16, 335 
12, 671 
12, 616 121 mon 
44, d 13,477 110,2 ; 
246,074 | 50, 15, 187 135° 670 | 371 | 10,584 
l | 














1 capers and import figures for first 4 months of 1921 not available; 1921 averages based on 8 months. 
2 Not including coal for reparations account. 

3 Includes linters. 

4 Includes manganese ore. 

5 Average based on 6 months. 

6 Coal, excluding coke. 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS. IMPORTS. | TRANSPORTATION. 
ve | Unem- 

| ployed 
Year and month. Freight workmen 
Pig Iron and | Unplaned Paper Coal | Vessels Vessels carried per 100 
Iron. jsteelingots.| boards. pulp. | “see entered. cleared. on State | vacancies. 
railways. 








| Metrictons| Metrictons| Cubic Metrictons Metric tons Metric tons | 
(000 (000). |\meters(000).| (090). (000). | (000). 

49 328 71 
37 | 306 73 
17 162 50 





Monthly average: 
191 





October 370 
November § 361 
December 7 | 


January 
February 
March 








September 
October. 
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JAPAN. 


PRODUCTION. EXPORTS. ~ | IMPORTS. TRANSPORTATION. 


| Sheet- | 

| Silk | Silk ings | Raw 

Cotton | fabrics | Silk, | fabrics and | cotton 

yarns. | (habu- raw. | (habu- shirt- | sinned 
| taye). | taye). ings, e " 

gray. | 


} , Freight; Re- 
| a Yat carried | ceipts 
| plates on of 
and ihn! State | State 
| sheets. trade rail- rail- 
| * | ways. | ways. 


Year and month. 


| Bales | Hiki} fz Yards | Piculs | Piculs| Tons | Tons | Yen 
(000). (000). Piculs.2, Piculs.| Piculs. (000). | (000). | Piculs.| (000). (000). | (000). | (000). 
2,302 7, 921 537 | 13, 162 132 | 2,075 | 2,923 11,723 
151 | ’ 28, 465 648 | 46,918 528 | 2,216 | 4,548 | 27,589 
151 3,064 23,210 718 | 22,277 | 312 | 2,324] 4,342) 31,182 





59, 450 13, 309 | 32,246 | 101 | 

53, 535 13, 289 385 | 34,013 | 218 

48, 832 355 | 4 16,707 14, 639 296 
20, 382 24,064; 371 


149 
159 
168 
178 





“~~ © 


19, 124 41,724 | 
1168 | 93; 411 | 

1, 084 , 865 

707 | 76,416 | 

580 | 24,753 
,713 | 490 | 68, 415 st 
25,284 | 433 | 37,431 872 | 2987 
22,343 |  731/| 29,936|  697| 3,119 


68,773 17,668 | 766 | 17,559 361 | 2, 849 


| 


168 
174 
184 
191 
194 
192 
181 
179 
179 121 | 


~ 
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1 One hiki equals two pieces. 2 A picul varies from 133 to 140 pounds avoirdupois. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


In the following tables are presented figures from official sources showing the monthly value 
of the foreign trade of a group of European countries, Canada, Brazil, India, Japan, and the 
United States. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED KINGDOM. 


[In thousands of pounds sterling.] 





IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 





: l l 

Raw | articles | | Raw | articles | Miscel- 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF FRANCE.' 





IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 





In thousands of francs. | In thousands of francs. 
Year and month. 





| Raw | Manufac- | | Manufac- 
Food. | mate | tured 4 tured | Parcel 
rials. | articles. ; ls. | articles. | POS 
| | 





151,465 | 412,144) 138,169 | 701, 778 | 69, 908 301,421 | 47,182 
989,576 | 2,006,379 | 1,072,787 | 4,158,741 | 4,211 || 217,733 1,413, 548 | 100,479 
517,158 | 1,033,170 |’ 412,045 | 1,982,373 | 3, 161,031 1,067,413 | 104.430 
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1 Not including reexport trade. * Imports calculated on basis of actual declared value. 
* Calculated on 1919 value units. ‘ Value of exports not available. Beginning with June, exports calculated on 1921 value units. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF GERMANY. 





a | IMPORTS.! 
| 


Merchandise. 


Year and month. 


In thou- || th id: In thou- 
In millions sands of ‘ millions sands of 
metric tons.|| * metric tons. 





6, 141 
1,651 
1,715 


53 
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1 Not including philanthropic gifts. * Average for 8 months. Figures covering first 4 months of 1921 are not available. 
2 Not including deliveries on reparations account. ‘In gold marks. 





Norz.—Ourrencies have not been converted to a common unit, nor are methods of valuation the same in all coun- 
tries. In England, Sweden, India, Japan, and Brazil imports are given c. i. f. values; exports and reexports current 
f.o.b. values. In France and Germany the value of foreign trade is estimated not in terms of current prices, but in 
terms of those of some earlier period, usually the preceding year. Danish imports and exports are official valuations 
determined annually by the Central Bureau of Statistics. In the Netherlands imports are given in declared values 
for about 110 articles of the import schedule. In other cases officia) valuations are applied to both imports and 
exports. Canadian imports and exports are quoted at the fair market value, at the point of origin. In the United 
States imports represent either actual foreign market value or the export value, including any export tax imposed by 
the country of exportation, whichever is higher; exports are expressed in terms of their value at the time of exporta- 
tion, with the exception of reexports from bonded warehouses, which are expressed in their import value. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF DENMARK, NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, CANADA, BRAZIL, INDIA, AND JAPAN. 





l Nl ] | 
Denmark. Netherlands. Sweden. Canada. ! Brazil. India. | a 
(In millions of || (In millions of || (In millions of || (In millions of || (In millions of || (In millions of || (In ions of 
kroner.) guilders.) kronor d } ) 


Year and month. 








) ollars.) milreis.) rupees. yen.) 





Inm- 





Ex- 

















TO ew ewes eneee 














GSESSRSESLS 











| l } 
48} 12/187 | 14} 18122 | 


1 Italian yearly figures for 1921 based on average for six months only. 
? Dutch Gow for 1913 not comparable with later figures. 





FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 


































































































Year and month. 
| 
mals. I 
RET IT RIO SRS CONE A oom eer MR LER poke Sock oe 
Monthly average: | 
RT 5,309 2,989) 50,414] 18, 399) 16,529) 28, 354) 34,453) 149,383 | 7, 650) 5,231 64,07 14, 132) 27, | 207,002 
i caidubisune i 34,756, 7,838 145,905) 48, 136103, 178 66, 871| 73,060, 439,873 || 26,841) 9, 468/155, 897| 76, 499| 93, 685, 668 
Den ivkscdeddves 57,606) 5,270 71,000) 25,331) 30,737) 28, 51,577) 209,085 | 1,991 “= €2, 003} 57,681) 55, 373, 760 
1921. 
November..........| 51,860, 5,912) 70,039] 29,338] 26,205) 30,308] 53,365| 211,027 ||  607| 4,804) 88, 545| 30,0521 41, 449 294, 437 
itaaiexe 31,685, 5,516 94,016) 32,707| 25,473) 32) 083| 51,171| 237,373 || 2,162} 7,145) 89, 950, 28, 737| 38, 296, 306 
January............. 26,571, 6,496) 82,639] 27,498] 25,900) 30,272} 49,811/ 217,185 ||  863| 3,977 7,38 31,054) 43,019 | 278, 898 
February........... 28,701 4,771| 80,971) 22;370| 27,762| 34,041] 49,375| 215,743 || 1,732] 7,092| 55,895| 27,790] 45, 164 | 250, 748 
pimatepeniened 33, 488, 6,953) 86,910) 28,756! 36,014) 42, 820) 59, 880) 256,178 963| 4,302) 73,001) 34,507) 58, 899 330, 267 
April.......... , ena 12,244) 4,800! 69, 804 25,711| 32,482) 37,252) 50,820) 217,023 || 1,579 5,109! 79,511) 31,174| 47, 318, 100 
Pabehecesaseseees 8,994) 5,512) 88,088) 31,264) 34,785, 39,398) 58,254) 252, 817 3,407) 5,677) 64,441) 34,143) 50,376 689 
DN caceiccccdesese 12,969; 6,346) 91,146) 26,170) 37,346) 46,471| 58,439 , 461 1,601) 6,004) 70,219) 41, 55, 485 334, 684 
Sin c0s00 evrpenen 42,987, 6,957 87,298) 27,596 38,511, 48,398) 49,464) 251,772 645, 6,289 a7 era 4i, 49, 226 301,313 
UUs ose... 19,092! 4, 944/110, 285| 22/489] 42° 404 48,430) 55,858] 281,376 3,861, 47,872) 61,339] 46,071 ‘ 
ptember?*......... 24,464) 6, 86,818) 18,769 24,023 41,026; 54,038)/5 298, 000 1,399} 3,735) 66,619) 55, 142) 43,231 313,002 
October#............ gt | all SE SEE era eat 319,000 || 17,592) 3,269133, 703) 40, 47,919 370, 
November*.........| 18, RS CADRE PSG | Ae Se Rates 3,431, 6,599144,329 33,615) 51,471 380, 
1 Including miscellaneous merchandise imported. 
2 Including miscellaneous and foreign merchandise exported. e 


eee under = = law pe oe — , 1922, only. 
mport figures delayed owing to change in tariff. 
6 Complete September figure. 
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FOREIGN TRADE INDEX. 


There are presented below the usual indexes 
designed to reflect the movements in foreign 
trade of the United States, with the fluctua- 
tions due to price changes eliminated. Delay 
in receiving import figures, due to the new 
tariff provisions, makes it necessary to omit 
the index of import trade in October and 
November. 











INDEX OF VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE IN SELECTED 
COMMODITIES AT 1913 PRICES.! 





{Monthly average values, 1913=100.] 

















































| 

Exports. Imports. 

| Pro- | Con- Pro- | Con- 

| Raw Raw * 

|mate-  Guc- | SUM- | Mota) | mate-| IUC | SUM- | Tota} 

| cals | Se | ee a | ee | oe lee) 

(12 = —_ com- (10 ooo om | com- 
com- modi- | com- | modi- 
: com- com- ee - | COM- , cOm- oe 

== modi- | modi- | “€S)- ry | modi- modi- | ties). 

| Hes). | ties). | ties). * | ties). | ties). | 

7 | | 
1913, year..| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1919, year..| 88.9 | 155.1 | 183.6 115.3 | 157.5 192.9 | 147.5 168. 4 
1920, year..| 92.2 | 1587 133.6 | 107.5 | 135.8 | 227.5 | 18388 1688 
1921, year..| 103.1 | 116.9 | 1241 | 108.9 | 113.6 162.8 141.4 135.6 

| | | 

1921. | | | 
January....| 105.2 | 208.6 | 126.2 | 120.2 | 74.5 | 130.9 | 123.9} 102.6 
February..| 91.0 | 162.4 | 119.4 | 104.1 | 118.2 | 143.7 | 135.4 130. 1 
& March...... | 78.2} 135.1 |} 120.2 2.7 | 160.6 | 177.2 | 178.9] 169.5 
J pS re | 76.5 | 182.5 | 116.4 | 90.5 | 153.3 | 177.6 | 185.1 167.1 

SS a | 97.6 | 96.4 110.8 | 100.3 | 98.7 | 150.0 | 162.1 127.2 
June....... | 107.9 | 94.2 | 132.2] 111.5] 94.5 | 152.3 | 130.4] 120.8 
OS | 111.6 | 78.6 | 133.8 112.9 | 99.3 | 126.6 | 121.4] 112.6 
August.....| 142.7 | 99.6 160.7 | 142.1 | 116.8 | 165.1 | 129.8] 136.0 
September .| 115.7 89.7 | 142.3 | 118.6 | 102.8 | 137.7 99.3 114.6 
October....| 121.7 | 107.0 | 113.2 | 118.4] 96.1 | 173.5 | 116.5 | 126.9 
November -| 95.1 | 100.2 | 106.2 | 98.1 | 115. 1 | 199.4 | 149.2] 150.6 
December..| 93.8 | 96.0 | 107.8 | 96.9 | 133.0 | 219.1 | 164. 8| 168.7 

| | | 

1922. | } 

January....| 82.6 | 104.3 | 129.7 | 94.5 | 118.4 | 2287 | 135.2/| 160.1 
February..| 68.5 | 86.0 | 127.6 | 82.6 | 123.3 | 281.3 | 133.5 183.4 
March...... 89.8 | 121.7 | 156.5 | 106.9 | 148.1 | 306.8 161.1} 206.5 
pn Re 90.5 | 120.9 | 150.5 | 106.0 | 125.5 | 236.1 | 152.0 169. 1 
Oe 78.3 | 128.8 | 155.4 | 99.4 | 144.6 | 227.9 | 168.0 177.9 
| RRA 86.3 | 124.3 | 169.2 | 107.4 | 148.7 | 273.3 137.3} 191.0 
ese 79.1 | 124.0 | 133.5 | 95.0 | 146.9 | 266.3 | 137.5 | 187.7 
August..... 88.8 | 90.0 | 126.3 | 96.7 174.2 | 255.5 | 120.3 194, 2 
September.) 91.2 98.9 | 111.5 | 96.2 | 143.3 | 182.7) 90.6) 1486 
October...) 122.9 | 96.8 | 121.0 | 119.8 |.......)..c.ccelecenceclesseees 
November.) 112.6 | 101.6 | i17.2 | 112.4 foo2e2e osama pbenennaiand 

| | | 








_ } The list includes 27 of the most important imports the value of which 
in 1913 formed 49.3 per cent of the total import values, and 29 of the most 
important exports the value of which in 1913 formed 56.3 per cent of the 
total export values. The classification of the ori list of commodities 
used was given in the July, 1920, BULLETIN. The classification of 11 
additional commodities of imports was fiven in the April, 1921, BULLE- 
TIN, and 2 additional commodities in the November, 1921, BULLETIN. 
Exports of gasoline have been altered to include naphtha. 








The index of the volume of exports for 
November showed a decrease of 8 points or 
6 per cent from the October figure. Notwith- 
standing this decrease, the November level of 
112.4 is still higher than in"any other month of. 
1922 with the exception of October. The 
export volume of raw materials and consumers’ 
goods decreased, while that of producers’ goods 
jncreased. 
















Among raw materials there was a decline 
in the exports of wheat of 42 per cent and in 
leaf tobacco of 32 per cent. Corn, oats, and 
barley also showed decreases. Cotton exports 
continued to increase. 

The rise in the producers’ goods index was 
caused by increases in the exports of steel and 
copper products, and of cottonseed oil. 

Uxports of refined sugar continued to fall. 
The November figure was 8,707,000 pounds 
in contrast to 368,000,000 pounds in June, 
1922. Other commodities which fell are cotton 
— boots and shoes, lard, and illuminating 
oil. 






SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


Comparison of savings deposits on December 
1, 1922, with deposits on November 1, 1922, and 
December 1, 1921, are shown for 885 banks dis- 
tributed throughout all sections of the United 
States. The figures for the Boston and New 
York districts are those of large mutual savings 
banks, but in all other districts reports of other 
banks are included to make the figures thor- 
oughly representative. In all districts where 
reporting commercial banks subdivide their 
time deposits, statistics of savings deposits sub- 
ject to notice (excluding time certificates of 
deposit) are used. This is in accordance with 
the definition given in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation D, series of 1920. 

Volume of savings increased during Novem- 
ber in all Federal reserve districts except No. 
3 (Philadelphia) and No. 5 (Richmond). The 
most important gain was registered in district 
No. 8 (St. Louis) and amounted to 2.1 per cent. 
During the year ending December 1, the volume 
of savings deposits increased in all Federal re- 
serve districts, increases ranging from 2.3 per 
cent in district No. 3 (Philadelphia) to 14.3 per 
cent in district No. 11 (Dallas). 


Savines Deposits. 




















[000 omitted.] 
| 
| 
District. Jfumber | Dec. 1, 1922. Nov. 1, 1922. Dee. 1, 1921. 
64 | 1,116,546 | 1,114,412 | 1,061, 106 
30 | 1,746,127 | 1,741,543 | 1,656, 392 
80 "419,046 | "419,573 | "409, 464 
18| 393,214} 389,013 | 377, 166 
93 276,936 |  278,077| 249, 300 
79| 157,669 157,417| 146, 935 
219 805,640 | 795, 280 770, 989 
35| 120,589 | 118,058 106, 551 
15| 81,246 ; 891 76, 168 
61| 95, 439 93, 662 85, 517 
116 | 73, 198 72, 743 64, 023 
75| 796, 128 ; 712, 653 
PR isinesictinaiel 886 | 6,081,776 | 6,050,228 | 5, 716, 264 
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REPORT OF ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDER- 
WEAR MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA. 


The total production of winter and summer 
underwear for November is compared with 
previous months in the following table: 


Number Actual 
| ofreport- | production 
ing mills. (in dozens). 


564, 893 
422, 872 
519, 511 
513, 572 
524, 486 
599, 891 
321, 944 
277, 947 


Winter underwear (November) 
Summer underwear (November) 


the month 


Order and ay age report for 
The num- 


ended November 30, 1922, follows. 
ber of reporting mills was 41. 


Unfilled orders first of month 
New orders received during month 


Total (A) 


391, 920 
9, 022 


Shipments during month 
Cancellations during month. ................. 


Total (B) 


400, 942 


Balance orders on hand Dec. 1 (A—B) 


1, 425, 031 
PR i i Oeaadientt trades eawiosr tees 


461, 275 

Thirty-three representative mills which re- 
ported for October and November, 1922, fur- 
nish the data for the following table: 


{In dozens.]} 


October. | November. 


Unfilled orders end of 


1, 351, 480 
569, 630 


INDEX OF OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


The accompanying table shows the monthly 
fluctuations in ocean eon rates prevailing 
between United States Atlantic ports and the 
principal European trade regions. The figures 


25691—23——_7 





are derived from the actual rates quoted on 
the following commodities: Grain, provisions, 
cotton, cottonseed oil, and sack flour. For 
the methods used in constructing the index 
see the August, 1921, BULLETIN, pages 931-934. 


RELATIVE OCEAN FREIGHT RatTEs IN UNITED STATES AND 
Europe TRADE. 


(January, 1920, rates=100.] 
United States Atlantic ports to— 


Nether- 
lands 
and 
Belgium. 


~ | French 
Atlantic. 


Scandi- 
| navia. 
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COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


VEMBER. 


DURING NO- 





Number. 
District. | ; a 


1922 | 1921 
| 


Liabilities. 


1921 


149 | 


132 
368 
102 
lil 
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PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF FINISHED COTTON FABRICS. 


October, 1922. 


| 
| 
| 





November, 1922. 


White Dyed Printed White Dyed | Printed Total 
goods. goods. | goods. goods. goods. | goods. ¢ 





Total finished yards billed during month: 
District 1 15, 247, 370 | 26,386,804 | 9,937,645 54, 814, 665 
2. 7, 802,232 | 1,659,723 | 2,814,966 | 18,357,176 
9,011,504 | 7, 122, 887 | 
8, 920, 714 38, 6 


2, 665, 253 


35, 208,063 | 12, 752,611 102, 897, 743 














Total average percentage of capacity operated: | 
Sink sc sdcs nwrarsaeeubeass sacmesl 
9 





Average for all districts................. 








Total gray yardage of finishing orders received: | | | 
_ | REGS CRE aac epen ava eneee 31, 259,713 | 10,053,009 60,173,279 13,339, 949 78, 58, 289, 242 
2 7, 570, 026 5, 207, 358 4,215,681 | 22,376,961 5,966,758 | 5,510, 828 22, 239, 283 
.| 10,753,713 8,358, 734 19, 112, 147 | 10,535,027 | 8,512,164 | 19,047, 191 
9, 310, 930 110, 353 9,421,283 7,974,982 195, 484 8, 170, 466 
000 ‘ 000 000 | 000 
2, 529, 315 2, 465, 306 


44, 936, 158 | ‘4, 278,690 113, 612, 985 43, 897,067 16,638, 856 | 110, 211, 488 








Number of cases of finished goods shipped to | 
customers (case equals approximately 3,000 | 
yards): 
District 1 
» 











29, 555 


8, 563 
4,328 
000 


425 
7 | 5A, 786 











Number of cases of finished goods held in stor- | 
age at end of month: | 
District 1 22,216 

2 14,614 


O51 
000 
219 




















Total average work ahead at end of month 
(expressed in days): 
District ; 





Average for all districts 














1 The National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics at the request of the Federal Reserve Board have arranged for a monthly survey within 
theindustry. The results of the inquiries are herewith presented in tabular form. The secretary of the association makes the following statement 
concerning the tabulation: 

The accompanying figures are compiled from statistics furnished by 32 out of 57 member firms of this association. It is probably fair to state 
that in the absence of having specific detail at hand, but according to our best estimate it is probably well within the fact that the figures given for 
the various classes of work would cover, approximately, the following percentages of the entire industry: White goods, 70 per cent; dyed goods 


62 per cent; printed goods, 30 percent. The figures given represent reports from exactly the same finishers for the two months, both for the totals 
and for the subdivisions, and, therefore, are strictly comparable. 


Note.—Many plants were unable to give details under the respective headings of white goods, dyed goods, and printed goods, and reported 
their totals only; therefore the column headed “‘ Total” does not always represent the total of the subdivisions, but is a correct total for the district. 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME OF TRADE. 


The general indexes of business were unusu- | 


Mining output continued to ex- | poration showed a loss of 62,045 tons, which is 


ally high in November considerin 


the season 
of the year. 


than for any month since October, 1920. The 
unfilled orders of the United States Steel Cor- 


pand, while there was a seasonal decline in| the first decrease in their volume since Febru- 


agricultural movements. 
showed great activity, although the total out- 
put was smaller in some lines than in October, 
on account of the less number of working days. 

Receipts of all grains at 17 interior centers 
were considerably larger than last November. 
Receipts of outta and calves, sheep, horses, 
and mules at 59 markets declined during No- | 
vember, but there was a marked increase in | 
receipts of hogs. Slaughter of hogs under | 
Federal inspection increased to a total higher | 
than for any November since 1916. Wheat | 
flour production dropped slightly below the | 
high peak for October, but remained at a figure | 
132 per cent of the corresponding month last | 
year. Sight receipts and port receipts of cot- 
ton were smaller than in October, but American | 
spinners’ takings showed a considerable in- 
crease. 

Production of steel ingots in November 
reached 2,889,207 tons, an increase of almost 
17,000 tons over October and a larger total 


Manufacturing | 


ary. Tin consumption and copper and silver 
production declined during the month, while 


zine and lead production increased. Bitumi- 
/nous coal production expanded moderately, 
while anthracite output was practically un- 


changed. Both by-product and beehive coke 


registered substantial gains. 


Cotton consumption continued to increase 
during November, and the total of 577,561 
bales is larger than in any month since January, 
1920. Silk consumption, while not as large as 
in October, was exceptionally high. Lumber 
cut by 572 mills reporting to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association decreased dur- 
ing November but shipments show a moderate 
increase. <A total of 159 locomotives was com- 
pleted during November, which is the largest 
number for any month since Apri, 1921. 


Railroad car loadings decreased in all operat- 


ing regions, the largest reductions being in 
shipments of ore and of less than carload mer- 
chandise. 





1919 1920 





INDEX NUMBERS OF DOMESTIC BUSINESS 
1919 — 1922 


AGRICULTURE 
—— eee = = MINING 
Seeeeeecesesesores® MANUFACTURE 


J. FM. ALM. J. J. ALS. O. NN. D. J. FMD ALM. J. J. ALS. 0. N.D. J. OF. MO ALM. J. J. AS. 0. N.D. J. F. ML ALM. J. J. AS. O. NLD. 


1921 1922 
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‘Total 

Date agricul- 

ture.) 

1921. 

MGV cccceccccccccoves 
| ae 
A rr 
TT 
September 

ORIRNEE 6k 6 icvc..- 00s 
November..........- 
December........... 

1922. 
January............. 88. 
it TE 77. 
rer 70. 
ee 57. 
DE ecbshbeocsenses 82. 
eee 75. 
galy ... 79. 
August... ----| 106. 
September Praineth es 128, 
CS 154. 


November.......... 137.9 


T otal | 
ani- 
mals. 


psSarsen 








ti le eh, a ye wes 


Noo oo ~aIs 
SRSSzRSASSe 
NO HON =309 two 


odd aad 


INDEXES oF DomEsTiIc BuSsINEss. 
(Monthly average of 1919—100.] 
AGRICULTURAL MOVEMENTS. 


CNHOCRR OW 

atotioan = 
SaRPRESS 
CSCWWAMOO*) 


10 2-10 
BSSSAKSISB 
NNO P KH IOOWDW 


1 Combination of 14 independent series. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 





| Total Bi- 
min- s | 
Date. | eral — thra- 
prod- | #ous 
nets. coal. 
1921. 
May... 84.7 
June 83.9 
July........| 76.7 | 79.6 
August.. e---| 82.8) 90.5 | 
September.; 81.6 | 91.9 | 
October....| 93.9 | 114.6 | 103.1 
November .| 86.0 94.2) 93.3 
December..| 82.0 81.1 | 
1922. | 
January....| 90.0 | 985 
February..| 94.9 | 107.3 | 
a e--| 117.1 | 131.5 | 1 
April. 58.6 | 41.3 | 
May... = 67.9 | 53.1 | 
ae 70.6 | 58.4 | 
| 65.4 | 44.5 | 
August .. 67.5 | 58.3 | 
=: 99.9 | 107.3 | 





October. . 118.5 | 118.3 | ui 
‘e 


November.. -| 120.1 | 118.6 





87.3 | 102.0 
88.7 | 105.9 


150. 


| 152. 


Crude 
etro- Iron. 
eum. 
133.6 47.9 
128.4, 41 
128.1 | 33 
130.2 | 37 
116.3 38 
113.2 , 48 
120.0 55. 
133.3 , 64 
137.1 
| 129.7 
149.1 
141.9 
147.7 | 
143.8 | 92 
| 148.0 
} 147.1 | 
143.8 | 

1 

1 


41Combination of 7 independent se series. 


PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURED GOODS. 


Total | 














man-| |Lum-| Pa- |Petro- 
Date.  utac- | Steel-|’ her, per. |leum. 
| ture.! 

1921. | | 
NE con dun 84.4) 50.3) 100.4. 72.4 114.7 
June...... 87.1) 39.9| 89. 70.2; 110.1 
cities 80.1) 31.9 85.3 65.6 108.3 
August..... 90.7) 45.3 99. 75.6 110.6 
September 90.2; 46.7) 92. 78.6 110.2 
October....| 94.6) 64.3 103. 90.8 119.7 
November..| 89.5} 66.0) 100. 95.8 117.1 
December..} 81.3; 56.8 92. 94.7 119.6 

1922, 
January....; 87.0) 63.4; 100.7; 95.0; 119.0 
February... 80.2} 69.3) 95.4] 90.0! 108.6 
March...... | 90.9) 94. 3 102. 5} 108.4 123.9 
PR avkeas 84.7) 97.0! 98.1) 99.9) 124.4 
. ee 98.1) 107. 8) 121.1) 112.3) 132.2 
June........| 99.1 104. 8, 104.4) 110.6) 133.8 
—, «--| 95.3) 98.9) 104.3) 99.9) 146.2 
August..... 104. 6) 88.1) 116.2} 110. 7| 141,2 
September . 100.3) 94.4) 101.5) 107.8) 139.1 


October....| 107.5) 114.2) 115.3) 112.8) 147.2 
November... 7109. 3) 118.9} 112. 9) 113. 4) én 


1 Combination of 34 independent series. 








| Total 
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COMMODITY MOVEMENTS. 
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Wheat flour production | 


Per cent of 
| month, 1918+ 
mon a 
Nov., | Oct., | Nov., 
1922. | 1922. | 1921. 
Nov., 
| 1922. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
Receipts at 17 interior centers 
(000 omitted): 
Wii. errs | 43,779 48, 987 | 25, 694 | 131 
eae | 022 32,577 | 17,472 | 166 
ORE IME) oo cinien va sisson 23,761 25,093 | 11,698 | 160 
LT eager 7,832 7,867 | 1,987 | 284 
MAGGS (Hi) aa once cscases 4, 104, 4,607 | 2,102 | 100 
Total grain (bu.)....... 103, 498 119, 131 | 58, 953 | 148 | 118 
Flour (bbls.)...........+- 3,305 3,337 | 3,134 114 
Total grain and flour | 
Piiicacndsstshakewen 118, 372 | 134, 149 73, 054 | 143 Bevel 
Shipments at 14 interior cen- 
ters (000 omitted): 
Lo kh eee 27, 399 | 28, ono | 20, 574 | 124 
o  * eee 13, 166 | 22, 062 | 12, 973 | 144 
EE eye 18, 655 | 17, 186 | 9 = | 155 
oe 7, 459 | 4, 390 288 
eed: RS 3, 146 | 2, 336 z on 103 
Total grain (bu.)....... 69, 825 | 71,993 | 47,141 | 143 
Flour (DDis.)......0<0s0- 6, 471 | 5, 601 4 691 | 135 
Total grain and flour | 
TREO is scene tigecnus 98, 942 | 97,197 | 68, 252 | 140 
Stocks at 11 interior centers _ weer 
at close of month (000 
omitted): 
(i. rs 19, 796 | 20,716 | 27,917 | 58 
sl 8 eee 4,854 | 5,153 8, 105 | 113 
ay 26, 999 | 30,014 | 55,368 | 84 
LT SS ees 5 966 | | 6,096 | 3,555 | 94 
Barley (bu.)...........-- 326 | 1,755| 1,959, 71 
Total grain (bu.)....... 58, 941 | 63,734 | 96,904 | 75 
Total visible supply (000 
omitted): 
Wheat (bu.)............. 37, 128 | 37, 410 |133, 702 | 
ok | rie 12, 846 | 10, 18,197 | 150 
GON Pai cidccnssnseoahe | 32,940 | 35, 464 | 69,198 |..... 
Receipts at 9 seaboard centers | 
(000 omitted): 
Wheat (bu.)............. 32,739 | 17,717 | 23,330 | 173 
RON vs v wiccie ck cowke 7, 975 | 8,792] 3,102 403 
SED st ccerseodcudern 4,386 | 4,938 | 1,990 | 167 
ERD cancche eck oaks | §,052 | 2,909 973 | 266 
"1d eae 2,002 4, 430 2, 204 | 104 
Total grain (bu.)....... 52,154 | 38,786 | 31,599 | 190 
PIO CONN.) ncnnsbenewecal 2, 267 1,955 | 1, 859 | 96 
Total grain and flour | 
2 ree: | 62,357 | 47,585 | 39,962 | 164 
Stocks at 8 seaboard centers | | 
at close of month (000 
omitted): 
i tS re 11,781 | 10,026 | 16,013 | 67 
CC ak eccasbacscpec! 3,515 2,620 | 1,101 | 401 
Ren 3, 2,177 | 1,588 | 152 
|, Sheerness | 3,006 | 2,170) 2,161 | 169 
8 are | 2,881 | 2,638 | 3,104 | 101 
Total grain (bu.)....... | 24,438 | 19, 631 | 23,967 | 97 


(bbls., 000 omitted)........ | 13, 424 3, 5 








LIVE STOCK. 


Receipts at 59 principal 
markets (head, 000 omit- | 





ted): 
Cattle and calves......... 2,408 2,917 1,916 | 103 | 
Ee Sp ee | 4,397 | 3,657 | 3,666 117 | 
oS Ee a Re Se aa 2,241} 3,253 | 2,029 93 | 
Horses and mules a3" 
TUOTINN i drc cena sveews 52 | 56 28 | 82) 
pi Picea spatial ay eye | 9,098 | 9,983} 7,639 | 107 
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Commopity MoveMents—Continued. 





Commopity MoveEMENTs—Continued. 





Per cent of 
average same 

| month, 1919- 
Nov., 1921. 
1922. 


Oct., 
1922. 


Nov., 
1921. | 


Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1922. 1922. 1921. 


LIVE sTOcK—continued. 


Shipments at 54 principal 
— (head, 000 omit- 


992 | 114 
1, 290 | 112 
1, 077 | 104 


85 


D 
Horses and mules (43 - 


Total 4, 315 
Receipts at 15 western mar- = did 
kets (head, 000 omitted): 
Cattle and calves 


3, 386 


5, 058° 


2, 240 
2,394 
1, 952 

39 


1,394 
2, 560 
1,244 | 

19 


102 
114 120 98 
85 64 82 
88 93 49 


105 lil 


119 80 





5, 217 





Shipments at15 western mar- 
kets (head, 000 omitted): 

Cattle and calves 719 

H 828 


115 
108 
103 

91 


122 
107 
103 73 

84 49 


108 110 


86 
104 


18 





enews of stockers and 
feeders from 34 markets 
(head, 000 omitted): } 


Cattle and calves 








Slaughter at principal centers 
— Federal inspection 
— ed): 








Meats, cold storage holdin 
first. of following mont 
es whem 


Pork products... 
Lamb and mutton 
Exports ofcertain meat prod- 
a A 000 omitted): 


| | 96,118 


67,814 80,333 
1418, 286 


395, 171 \355, 588 
3,458 | 7,520 





Pickled and other 
cured 





DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


Receipts at 5 principal mar- 
kets (000 omitted): 
Butter (Ibs. 41,351 | 37,282 
E (onder 18, 238 13, 455 
702 | 309 
Cola-storage hol ge holdings first of | 
followin (000 | 
omitted): 
Creamery butter om i ... 47,807 
American cheese (Ibs.) . . . Qe 





__ 88 | 





| Cottonseed 


| 
| 
| 








Per cent of 
average same 
month, 1919- 
Nov., 1921. 
1922. 


Oct., 
1922. 


Nov., 
1921. 


| 
Nov., Oct.,|Nov., 
1922. |1922. |1921. 
| 
OTHER AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS. 


Cotton seed (tons): 
Received at mills....... se 
Crushed 
On hand at mills at close 
i ES eae 857, 734 
oil (ibs., 000 


696,748 959,340 603,932 
609,679 590,235 573,776 
771,197 762,726 
omitted): 
oe 183, 522 
115, 247 


178, 406 
96, 872 


16, 180 


173, 574 

111, 916 

Fn consumption 
(1bs., 000 omitted) 

Tobacco sales at loose-leaf 
warehouses (lbs., 000 omit- 
ted): 

Dark belt—Virginia...... 
Bright belt— 


3, 154 


North Carolina....... 35,465 
South Carolina 


Western dark 
Sale of revenue stamps for 
manufacture of tobacco, 
excluding Porto Rico and 
Philippine Islands (000,000 
omitted): 
Cigars (large) 
Cigars (small) 
Cigarettes (small) 
Manufactured 
(Ibs) 
Fruit shipments (carloads):! 
Grapefruit 
CR iiincndciconasnvens 
Lemons...... ncetacehns 
Apples 
White potatoes, shipments 
(carloads) 


54 


tobacco 

33 

219 

496 

1,173 

13, 903 

33, 711 

5 221,485 
280,003 |268, 2: 


94, 043 


Raw stock at close of 
month 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Lumber: 
Number of mills— 
National Lumber 
pS ee 
Southern pine 
Western pine. 
Douglas fir 
Production (ft., 
omitted)— 
National Lumber 
Southern pine 
Western pine 
Douglas fir 
Shipments (ft., 
omitted )— 
National 
M 
Southern pine 
Western 
Douglas fir......... 
—— at Cnicago and 
ouis (M ft.)....... 479, 660 
Shipments at Chicago 
and St. Louis (M kei 312, 856 
Oak Fw inee A (M ft.)— 
Production 
Shipments 28 431 
Stock at end of month 19, 132 20, 9: 
Unfilled orders 5, 32, 296 21, 022 | 


1 Figures for October, 1922, September, 1922, October, 1921. 


423 
98 
221 


507,934 496, 195 


321,713 
26, 357 
29; 185 
19,014 


305, 188 


828 16, 933 
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Commopity MovemMents—Continued. 


FOREST PRODUCTS—contd. 


Naval stores at 3 southeastern | 
ports: 
Spirits of turpentine | 
(easks)— | 
See 
Stocks at 
ON RR 
Rosin (bbls.)— 
eee 
Stocks at close of | 
month 


FUEL AND POWER. 
Coal and coke (short tons, 000 
omitted): 


Bituminous coal produc- 


25,092 
40, 161 
99, 591 


1352, 465 





Oct., 
1922. 


30, 519 | 
30, 681 
98, 804 | 


320, 213 


OY eee 5,262 | 45, 154 
Anthracite coal produc- 

NS eee eee { 8,385 8, 530 
\nthracite coal shipments) 6,420 6, 568 
Coke— 

Beehive production | 
4 ee ee ee | 1,139 S75 
By-product, produc- 
tion (est.).......... | 2,908 | 2,806 
Petroleum, crude (bbls. | 
000,000 omitted): 
6 ae 48 47 
- Stocks at close of month..| 276 274 
: Producing oil wells com- | 
y yleted (number)... ... | 1,450 1,388 
Oil velhaations 1 
Production (000,000 omit- 
ted)— 
Crude oil run (bbls.)- 44 43 
Gasoline (gals.).....- 566 536 
Kerosene (gals.)...... 215 198 
Gas and fuel oils 
CO SS ae 922 | 918 
Lubricating oils 
a ee oe 87 | &2 
Stocks at close of month | ‘ 
(000,000 omitted)— | 
Crude oil run (bbls.) . 33 34 
Gasoline (gals.)....... 724 690 
Kerosene (gals.)...... 256 271 
Gas and fuel oils 
SS Sree 1,369 | 1,365 
Lubricating oils 
oS Aaa 218 215 
Electric power produced | 
by public utilit ty plants 
(000,000 kw. hrs.) 
Produced by w: ater pare 1,369 | 1,351 
Produced by fuels. ..... 3,030 | 2,799 
Pea 0t2 sms dtive cae 4,399 | 4,330 
METALS. 
Iron and steel (long tons, 000 | 
omitted): 
Pig-iron production 2..... 3,087 | 2,850 
Steel-ingot production 2..| 2,780 | 2,889 
Unfilled orders, U. S. 

Steel Corporation 2... 6,746 | 6,840 
Fabricated structural | | 

steel contracted for | j 

Aaa | 99,040 |121, 150 

Silver production (troy ozs., | 
GOO omitted). ...........42.] 4,670 | 5, 161 
Copper production (lbs., 000 
eee a /102, 593 1103, 881 
Zine (1bs., 600 omitted): 
Production...............| 80,400 | 79, 880 
co PE aS | 77,492 | 81, 406 
Stocks, close of month....! 38, 994 | 36, 086 








1 Figures for October, 1922, September, 1922, 
? Figures for December, 1922, November, 1922, December, 1921. 





Per cent of 
average same 
month, 1919- 


| Nov., 1921. 


1921, 


Nov., ‘Oct., Nov. 
1922” 1922. 1921. 


9 


October, 1921. 





24,801 | 112 130 110 
62,072 | 86. 68: 133 
98,260 | 116 130 114 
321,478 | 187 138: 125 
35,955 | 127-89} 102 
6,859 > 114 105 93 
Rp BED |... wie chibaes 
477| 91! 72] 38 
BVI cede. 
3S 132 131 105 
178 190 | 190 123 
899 | SS S6 55 
38 | 118 | 117 101 
441 | 134/183 104 
182 | 104 | 108 SS | 
$34] 118) 119 | 107 
76} 106) 109 = 92 
18 | 190 | 199 107 
456 | 195 | 176 | 123 
335 | 73/ 76; 96 
1,238 | 143 | 143 | 130 
217 | 129) 124, 129 
1,218 | 82| 8%! 73 
2,422 | 154 | 142 | 123 
3,639 | 121 | 121 10 
1,649 | 133 | 127 71 
1,427 | 133 | 128; 68 
| 
4,268 | 98 | 101 62 
99, 800 | Snel CE SD 
ae gn Be 
ae I Ei 
42,270 |... as 
|g ee eee epee 
ae ae Seen Kae 





COMMODITY 


MoveMENTs—Continued. 





Nov., , Oct., | Nov., 1921 
1922. 1922. 1921.” 
\Nov.,|Oct., Nov. , 
(1922, |1922. |1921. 
_— ———|——_|- 
METALS— continued. 
Tin (ibs., 000 omitted): 
Deliveries to factories... . 10,779 12,551 7,280 | 109 | 196 73 
Stocks at close of month... 2,699 = 2,85 1,316 | pina Lcsedlutises 
| | 
| | 
TEXTILES, | 
Cotton (bales, 000 omitted): | 
Sight receipts............ 2.156 2,331 1,704 | 109 | 133 86 
et. i 1162 1,278 760 116 | 122 76 
Overland movement ..... 237 160 232 | 120/122 117 
American spinners’ tak- | 
WARE chenies <eces anaes 1, 150 788 | 1,076 | 130; 129, 122 
Stocks at ports and inte- | | 
oo gd ee 2, 224 2,188 2,679 85] 92 102 
Stocks at mills........... 1,721 1,380 1,655 117 | 112 112 
Stocks at warehouses. . 4, 198 4, 330 5, 293 87/115 110 
Visible supply ........... 3,876 | 3,385 4,623! 89! 87: 106 
Consumption by mills... . 78 584 528 | 128,110 117 
Spindles active during 
month (number, 000 
WEUIININD ok sc evaxvocascs 34,665 33,859 34,428 1083 99 103 
Wool: 
Consumption ............ 63,313 59,282 53,463 |... ° ° 
Percentage of active ma- 
chinery on Ist of month 
to total reported— 
Looms wider than 
50-inch reed space... 80.8 77.1 73.4 116 | 108) 106 
Looms 50-inch reed 
space or less........ 82.0 79. 1 78.3 | 115 108 110 
Sets of cards.......... 85.7 85.8 77.5 > 119! 111 107 
& | RRR 87.0 86.8 83.9 | 110 | 105 106 
Spinning — spindles 
RN en yc et S4. 4 84.4 77.6 | 116 | 110 107 
Spinning — spindles, | 
by ee 90. 0 89.1 89.8 112) 107; 112 
Percentage of idle hours 
on Ist of month to total 
reported— 
Looms wider than 
50-inch reed space... 80.0 78.6 Tie |nvxvclegetelseres 
Looms 50-inch reed 
space or less........ 72.7 77.7 (er en oe 
Set of cards.......... 93.7 93.8 GOS loowwclageaelevcee 
oo | See eae 111.4) 106.4 ES lesecalcscsatscnes 
Spinning _ spindles, 
icc dstacevsnin 89.7 90. 6 WES beecsnlaassslovese 
Spinning — spindles 
WHINE sc 5 onc ccccc 93.7 94.0 ES eee eee 
Raw silk: 
Consumption (bales) ..... 35, 467 | 37,471 24,955 |.....)ceeeejeeeee 
Stocks at close of month 
(| eS ree or | 47,159 | 45,893 | 19,601 |.....)..... -.-.. 
HIDES AND LEATHER, 
Sales of raw hides and skins | 
during month (number, 000 
omitted): 
ae 1,536 | 1,475 835 }.... P i 
OS ee 906 1,121 9 ES es ee 
Kip ER Renee 336 254 Btetialesdssiesse:s 
Goat and kid............. | 1,508 1,997 oo S- Se 
NE eats eer s on | *52| 6 8 Bekele ke RE 
Sheep and lamb.......... ee SS, Se 1 ee i cet 
Stocks of raw hides and skins | 
at close of month (number | 
000 omitted): 
Cattle hides.............. | 6,163 5,838, 5,902,106 91); 988 
CIs 0 ac cess ceczonee | 3,692 3,463 3,148 | 133  113| 111 
MID ONON ci scas-0--scees | 1,153 | 1,089) 1,002|101| 95| 8 
Goat and kid.............| 8,202 8,681 | 11,297 | 63 64 91 
CORTORER . «02502 c 20sec eee | 1,036 S41 527| 58 47 29 
Sheep and lamb.......... | 9,409 9,561 | 13,364 79 81 113 
Production of leather (000 | 
omitted): 
Sole leather (sides) ....... RA RARER) Ee ta tecales enale as. 
Skivers (dozens)......... 34 35 PR eriselsserclascie 
Oak and union harness | 
(sides stuffed).......... 135 133 We Sisadi bckecls owes 


| 

| Per cent of 
| average same 
| month, 1919- 
| 
| 
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Commopity MovemMEents—C 


ontinued. 





| Per cent of 








Commopity M 


OVEMENTsS—Continued. 





{ 

















Per cent of 
pres — | average same 
9- 
Nov., | Oct., | Nov., a Nov., | Oct., | Nov., mio 
1922. 1922. | a? oo 1922. 1922. | 1921. 
Nov., Oct. Nove, Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1922. 1922. 1921. | 1922. 1922. 1921. 
HIDES AND LEATHER—contd. | MISCELLANEOUS MANUFAC- 
Boots and shoes, output TURES —continued. 
(pairs, 000 omitted): | Vessels built in United States 

I as daly au dibicn vines i DES a Oe ee eee and officially numbered by 

2. ees US ae eee ee ee | the Bureau of Navigation: 

WE Fievcn bese dieandeens 12,912 | 13,042 | 9,987 |.....}.....)..... WG 4 5. craedances sy 71 79| 78) 3 69 

——— _|——_|—_|-—- Gross tonmage...........- 27,720 | 33,815 | 61,599 | 13) 16 30 
“aa a | om Bo 
OUND ices sc andewnses's 36,609 | 31,093 | 23,503 |.....|.....!..... TRANSPORTATION. 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFAC- tailroad operating statistics:! 
7 Net ‘conten, revenue, 
Wood pulp (short tons): and nonrevenue (000,000 | 

i eee 300, 746 (284,642 (271,787 98) 99 88 GENE 4 dsacenscacexéas 39,260 , 34,270 | 36,670 98 | 94] 92 

Consumption......... 254,314 |261,320 |212,927 | 110 | 114 92 | Net toms per train........ 732 721 702) 98 | 100; 9% 

oe, 58,520 | 64,908 | 62,142 | 88 | 96 O4 Net tons per loaded car . 27.7 27. 27.2; 97) 9%} 9% 

Stocks, end of month..... 124,843 (136,931 |158,555 76 89 96 Revenue freight loaded and 

Paper (short tons): A | received from connections, 

Newsprint— | classified according to 
Production...........,127,983 130,682 104,604 112 | 111 91 nature of product (cars, 

Shipments. .......... 128,077 \129,747 |104,492 , LIL | 107 90 loaded, 000 omitted): 
Stocks, end of month. 19,651 | 19,745 | 23,127 100) 96 118 Grain and grain products. 230 226 164 , 143 | 116 | 102 
aoe paper production... 93,065 | 92,865 | 73,544 113 109 89 LEVO MOOR «0c. cccscscece 168 175 135 111 108 89 
Paper-board production... 198,947 196,769 |172,582 122 102. 106 RODBisccaecid cd cnasdsasens S49 S46 677 | 121 | 90 97 
W rapping-peper produc- | Coke iratsiiedeeeakwee ced D4 46 28 | 120; 97 | 62 
why Se 77,300 | 74,630 | 65,905 119 109 | 101 Forest products.......... 268 258 212 | 118; 102 | 9% 
Fine paper production... 31,666 | 33,774 | 24,609 108 108 | 84) OT@. . ....220-0-0---22+--- 126 203 35 | 109 9% 30 
Building materials (000 omit- | Merchandise, 1. c. 1...-.... 975 Yy98 955 | 121 | 115 118 
ted): Miscellaneous ...........- 1,435 1,549 1,083 mm 99; 8 

Clay fire brick— —<——— ———— oa ar 
Production.......... 56,546 | 55,996 | 31,921 | 121 110 69 ROO a sicaceisadimnenns 1,105 4,301 | 3,289 “7 “102 | o 
Shipments. ..........| 54,423 | 59,299 | 29,230 111 | 107 59 , ccna SAAMI Memaiaia Siuisni Wediaat, Wins 
Stocks, close of month 155,876 {152,101 142,002 123 | 109 | 112 | Revenue freight loaded, clas- 

. New orders...........| 54,187 | 51,120 | 29,964 | 141 | 111 78 | sified according to geo- 
Unfilled orders... .... 71,096 | 70,860 | 25,883 87 76) 32/ graphical divisions: 

Silica brick— | i ee 1,041 1,061 S40 122 | 102 | 98 
Production. . mes ob) fae °c PND 6s waiccdsizescess 874 S89 672 119 102 91 
Shipments eee J | 12,350 | 13,161 | 5,282 |...../.....]..... | PI ek ccedsunedes 131 130 130 93) 79 | 2 
Stocks, close of month | 42,269 | 39,730 | 41,379 ..........|..... |  Southern..............-.. 590 | 592 198 | 117 | 102) 98 

Face brick— Northwestern...........- 564 663 407 | 114 101 | 82 
Production........... | 42,587 | 57,185 45,582 99 105} 106 Central western. ........- 610 656 184120 105) 9% 
Shipments........... 32,900 | 41,062 SR) eae Southwestern. ..........-. 295 310 258 | 113 | 106! 99 
Stocks in sheds and egg SEN gga ey ool epee 

Mis coanasace 93,209 101,782 |142,135 78) 82 119 Total........---------- 4,105 4, 301 3,389 | 117 | 1029 
Unfilled orders, close si surplus ( On eae ake ‘a oeey 
af month ee 1,700 | 65,558 | 35,801 a, 7660 | FTAURSREUEPINS UDG: yar 82 82 [one lenneln 

C — (bbls., 000 omit- | | i «= Ham erteepramionce 730119 | 727680 |--2s-|eseeefoeeee 

i Cia dadcteacacusaseucs a” Taek ae. ee eee ee 
Production... ....s.- ie Se: eee eee Pree | re (num- : ; 
Shipments...........| 10, 167 | 12,854 | 5,195 [.2220/22200)/0000. | —— ear shortage (num | 
Stocks, close of month) 5,331 | 4,149 | 9,091 |.....).......... | ne eee eee eee 8: Oe Ay | eee Oe Pe 
Rubber (lbs., 000 omitted): | | a EERE IS wie 79, 818 | 80, 237 O'S Cena Ra eS 
Consumption by tire | Pere 1. SIE ERE EN, 43,722 | 44,833 Se Ben BES 
SL Sa ee 894 (af ee Se ere ee 2% 288 249,960 : 
Pneumatic tires (000 omitted): Bad order cars - acute 226, 288 wee be posta eS eS 

Production. .........--..|..-..-. ees 1 1207 |...<..\....:1..... | Vessels cleared in foreign 

Shipments, domestic.....).......- 2,589) 1,343 |.....|.....)..2.. trade (tons, 000 omitted): | 

RRR A cca EIN eRe Bs {ae > 4 Re es en BIO 6 oc cciiccnuckenuns 3,446 3, 358 2,748 | 125) 114 99 

Inner tubes (000 omitted): | | WON se bs sncedenbnecades 2,799 | 2,778 2,200} 120) 97 95 

I oe atene sl c acidneea Me 2k > a a oe Sd BE Cee > s Ger RT eee Ler 

Shipments, domestic.............- 3, 421 la a Cees GIN as cs anneasnne sansa 6,245 6, 136 4,949 | 123) 115 97 

a eee me Sie | es Ses eee Percentage of American | 

Solid tires (000 omitted): | | eee 55. 2 55 56 | 102 | 107 102 

SOR cedvdensesss«slaaweanee 85 | Wi Rivdctlew ahabasen’s | Panama Canal traffic (tons, 

Shipments, domestic.....|........ 7I "SES, Sees Eom | 000 omitted): ! 

inn Gs daetinah O00 <enbvacuedas 214 | 1: SRE Sans Ca Total cargo traffic........ 1,446 1,138 986 | 162 | 142) 110 

Automobiles: American vessels. .......- 649 543 3 ee RN PRR 

Production (number)— | British vessels...........| 432| 372/ 9367 }.....].....1..... 
Passenger cars... .... RES ORIG: OG | 5 on ccctasdcsheecnslcne: | Commerce of canals at Sault 
RS "20, 876 | | 20, DE focccsecelassnsleveselocees | Ste. Marie (000 omitted): 

Shipments— Fast bound— 

Railroads (carloads). .| | 27, ase | 27, 100 od ee eens! eee | Grain other than a 
Driveways (ma- | wheat )- ecereeee 18,295 , 8,572 | 13,541 | 171 | 124, 127 
ee | 27,376 | 35,203 BREA SP ee Wheat (bu. - -- 75,087 | 56,707 53,333 } 209 | 184 148 

Boat (machines)... .. 5,070 | 7,605 | 1,402 .. Sa ee Flour (bbls.)........- 1,441 1,402 1,887} 94] 93 | 123 
Seboeeatiines tuataiiake —S = (SS | Iron ore (short tons)../ 3,658 5,872 383 }119| 98| 12 
4 bh aT). | . c . =e aor, 9: « m 
Domestic shipped........ g| wd | eee | ee, et ent 
Foreign completed. ...... 19 | 12 | 15) 41; 0; 4 Hard coal (short tons). 282 268 159 | 89| 70, 5O 

in see = at al sat Gl” as Soft coal (short tons). 2,455 2,689 474 | 278 | 148 4 
Potal....-+.+-+2---+-+- ee. ie eee A Total (short tons).... 2,909 3,237 746 | 216 | 14056 

Unfilled orders— | Total freight (short 
Es coccusceuecs | 1,501 | 1,420 Cdn neemalivees ees Ee ee ee ae 9,468 | 11,2383 3,265 | 159 | 115 5d 
PON ns cccedesaccd 118 | 118 |.....22-|--0-- | se biden ' 
a | 1,619! 1,638 !.....001.. ee a 1 Figures for October, 1922, September, 1922, October, 1921. 
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BUILDING STATISTICS. 


BUILDING PERMITS IN 168 SELECTED CITIES. 
[Collected by the 12 Federal Reserve Banks.} 
NUMBER OF PERMITS ISSUED. 





District 
No.1 
(14 
cities). 


si 795 





re 
SOPteM DE. ......cesese 2, 
October 
November 


District District District District District District District District District District District Total 
No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No.7 No.8 No.9  No.10 | No.11 | No. 12 (166 
(22 (14 (12 (15 (14 qg (4 (9 (14 4 (20 cities) 
cities). cities). cities). cities). cities). cities). cities). cities). cities). cities). cities). 4 
7,549 | 2,103 | 2,998; 3,110 2,677) 6,594; 1,451/ 1,105| 2,084 | 2,479 | 10,162| 44,107 
4,176 1,623 1,724 2,188 2155, 3,498) 1,141 523 1,336 «1,653 8,208 | 28, 884 
4,210 2,081 2,619 2,305 2,566 4,815 1,434 517, 1,758 2,114 600 | 33, 043 
13,284 3,557) 4,986 4,101 3,211; 8.806 2,218 1,493, 2,711 2,623, 11,196 | 60,450 
9,056 4,386 6,149 4,397 3,215 | 11,546 2,650) 3,342) 3,103 2,586 10,966 | 64,499 
10,136 3,991 6,666 5,321 3,443 13,799 2,955) 3,301) 3,554 2,704 | 11,266 | 70,762 
9,572 3,624 5, 839 4,509 3. 085 11, 898 2,507 2,422 2,888 2,545 10, 156 61, 988 
7,761 3,029 4,680 3,756! 2,978 10,385; 2,201; 2,125 2,467 2,238 9,415 | 53,722 
7828-33044. «5,093. «4,018 ~~ 3,130 11,112, 2354) 2244) 2,778 2.534 11,596 58,604 
8,424 3,680| 4,789) 3,997 3,114/| 10,553! 2,373/ 1,923) 2,620) 2,223! 11,291 | 57,919 
9,672 | 3,169 | 5,064 3,930 3,335 11,988! 2,492; 2,029! 2,906 | 2,470 12,254 | 62,230 
9, 022 2, 504 4,150 3, 433 3,010 9,437 | 2,048 1, 437 2, 669 2,184 10,490 52,685 








VALUE OF PERMITS ISSUED. 





1921, November 


NN CEE 


February 


ee EE een 


aie bh ixe Hoes nei sactenps 


I tee voce chavnncswcabaesce 


District No. 
1 (14 cities). 


6, 159, 262 


8, 387, 694 


District No. | 


2 (22 cities). 


53, 698, 152 | 


56, 670, 108 
66, 963, 524 


, 66, 683, 756 


District No. 
3 (14 cities). 


9, 290, 556 


17, 020, 500 
13, 844, 813 
18, 177, 759 
15, 898, 696 
15, 352,655 
15, 868, 670 
13, 806, 295 
15, 357, 321 


District No. 
4 (12 cities). 
11, 010, 591 

5, 713, 209 

7, 829, 585 

13, 814, 868 
15, 693, 183 


14, 906, 540 
14, 712, 598 





District No. 
5 (15 cities). 


6,019, 114 
8, 352, 615 


11, 329, 049 
11,971, 471 
13, 348, 592 


15, 514, 625 
11, 605, 153 
12) 969, 812 
11) 291, 795 


9, 519, 324 


District No. | 
6 (14 cities). | 


3, 931, 328 


3, 734, 262 | 


4, 630, 05% 
6, 021, 211 
4,951,558 


5, 124, 902 | 


District No. 
7 (19 cities). 


22, 328, 628 


31, 550, 169 
34, 088, 484 
41, 424, 978 








ee eee eer eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


District No. 
8 (4 cities). 
2, 570, 707 
2, 579, 894 


2 
&& 


POLLEY ASSS 
Seeeene se 
| FBESERSSR 
on ~~ a 
| 38888 Zz 


District No. 
9 (9 cities). 


3, 022, 961 

2, 110, 424 

1, 569, 774 

526, 209 

196, 110 
13 


C1 se 00 NTP 90 ym 


ove ewes 


District No. 
10 (14 cities). 


5, 590, 210 


023, 603 
4, 336, O11 


FS 


7, 165, 925 | 
384, 552 | 


_ 


= 


8, 277, 871 | 


28 
8 


| District No. | 


11 (9 cities). 
4,331, 965 


> 
8 
iF 
wo 
& 


3,1 859, 909 | 


District No. 
12 (20 cities). 


19, 579, 992 
22, 872, 876 
18, 917, 868 
30, 195, 052 
28; 271, 238 
29; 598, 278 
22) 391, 016 
29; 424’ 332 
23, 968, 073 
297, 338, 159 
6, 200, 472 


VALUE OF BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 
[F. W. Dodge Co.] 
VALUE OF CONTRACTS FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 





Total (166 
cities). 


117, 533, 466 
138, 631, 902 


211, 525, 532 
210, 633, 946 





District District District District District District | District Total 
No. 1. No, 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. No. 7. | Nog! (7 districts). 
1921, December. .............. 25,593,850 | 63,210,850 15,551,500 —-:17,820,882 | 19,552,333 | 32,219,285 | 9,685,054 | 183,633,754 
1922, = ee 15, 302,452 | 54,962,847 12,128,900 21,066,282 = 14,002,399 | 29, 182,324 3,613,148 | 150, 258, 353 
i cpiiasebnpinansesens 14,799,476 60,152,424 = 11,828,700 20,602,823 = 16,518,079 | 32,344, 424 5,192,824 161, 438, 750 
_ epee: 26,212,330 | 90,088,870 24,558,100 29,661,058 , 24,116,011 | 58,081,526 11,933,270 264,651, 165 
Ns dons gp cecininckwsdenct 42,196,915 | 117,814,585 24,795,800 38,089,754 25,618,120 | 64, 236, 566 9,878,501 | 322,630, 241 
SN cc ctac oisins okigicisens aden 31,589,783 91,441,141 25, 739,204 58,432,714 | 32,268,767 | 71,117,055 12,455,410 323, 044, 164 
MUDD SEO ir nhs <onv'assackuanesss 36, 259,420 81, 614, 205 630, 46, 801,800 | 30, 668, 191 560, 12,153,061 | 311, 688, 517 
WN iGis deewnen dn ctics sae 24,910,926 | 79,819,084 28,768,377 52,224,001 | 25,362,187 | 83, 159, 795 , 304,325 303, 548, 695 
EEL TTT 26,780,103 | 80,810/922 43,818,911 59,811,596 | 20,983'619 | 56,954, 434 8, 249,905 | 409, 4 
rae 29°245,087 | 64,208°556 24.947, 916 ,634, 7 22,997,450 | 62,219,681 , 868, 244, 261,613 
Le ROE 25,305,051 | 65,060,956 439,852 35,164,630 | 19,684,627 | 52,048,241 4,523,126 | 222,226,483 
|. _ Rea ees 25,297,599 | 77,700,081 16,929,289 29,337,240 | 19,848,004 | 45,428,673 4,810,120 | 219,351,006 
DORI. © <5 00s csssnvnencs 19, 739,632 | 58,684,871 18,706,115 28,041,621 | 15,677,542 | 45,128,035 5,285,253 | 191, 263,069 
VALUE OF CONTRACTS FOR RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS. 

1921, December............... 16,847,210 | 44,582,990 6, 669, 200 6, 903, 193 5,970,052 , 10,740, 666 2, 633. 94,346, 575 
1922,January................. 4,767,597 35,652, 203 280, 6, 279, 6,597,861 , 10,601. 761 1,049, 594 71, 228, 675 
February...... SA ee , 657, 156 5, 647, 706 5, 545, 299, 9, 388, 615 962, 757 71, 680, 853 
| | 11,897,086 51, 116,514 9, 552, 10,641, 177 9,796,405 | 17, 225, 204 2,348,511 112,577,397 
tikicndphcoansas-vnnnersicd | 13,524,827 | 3,677,473 10,408,700 —-16, 127,6 10, 297,280 , 17,661, 586 4,175, 963 | , 873, 

De ee ethon tina kde sccansuds | 14,018,303 | 39,943,547 11, 168,868 19,121,798  — 13. 009, 24, 574, 835 240,047 | 126, 077, 158 
RR ite: | 12,518,840 | 40,483,063 11,275,517 17, 434, 16, 036, 28, 206, 838 2,677,184 | 128, 632, 327 
22 eee 12,644,574 | 33, 364, 787 7,826,581 15,406,301 8,074,163 | 20, 633, 345 2,415,438 | 100,365, 189 
CE ge annds<varensadee 11,945,451 | 29,091,738 8,828,667 13,409, 258 6, 320, 0: 18, 833, 050 2,535,500 | 90,963,784 
SRN 11,509,627 | 34,536,710 8, 142, 367 2,736,605 8,595,717 | 15,011, 664 2,453, 723 92, 986,413 

es 13,552,663 | 33,237,936 10,072,260 3,729, 840 7,416,108 20,291,379 2,227,614 100, 527, 
November...........-2..000- 13,667,239 51, 891, 842 7,397,453 11, 405,407 7,997,513 22,307,994 2,847,452 117,514,900 
|. SR ne 13,962,708 | 42,981,478 11,526,372 —-:17, 809, 202 5,002, 996 17, 949, 393 2,046,342 | 111,278,491 


1 Montana not included. 
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RETAIL TRADE. 


The following tables are a summary of the 
data obtained from 488 representative depart- 
ment stores in the 12 Federal reserve districts. 
In districts Nos. 1, 2,3, 5, 6, 7,9, 11, and 12 the 
data were received in (and averages computed 
from) actual dollar amounts. In districts Nos. 
4, 8, and 10 most of the material was received 
in the form of percentages, and the averages for 
the cities and districts computed from such per- 
centages were weighted according to volume of 
business done during the calendar year 1921. 

The tables for the month of November are 


based on reports from 25 stores in district No. 1 | 
(Boston), 64 stores in district No. 2 (New York), 


141 stores in district No. 3 (Philadelphia), 36 
stores in district No. 4 (Cleveland), 25 stores in 
district No. 5 (Richmond), 36 stores in district 
No. 6 (Atlanta), 54 stores in ‘district No. 7 
(Chicago), 20 stores in district No. 8 (St. 


Louis) , 25 stores in district No. 9 (Minneapolis), | 


18 stores in district No. 10 (Kansas City), 21 
stores in district No. 11 (Dallas), and 33 stores 
in district No. 12 (San Francisco). 





uary, 1921, is shown in the second of the follow- 
ing tables. The 176 department stores are 
located m districts Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 11, and 
12, while the mail-order houses do business in 
all parts of the United States. The United 
States index for department stores is computed 
by weighting the districts according to the buy- 
ing power, as measured by population and 
banking resources. Chain-store figures are 
based upon the total sales of the same report- 
ing chains for each month, but the actual num- 
ber of stores in these chains varies slightly. 
Chain stores selling groceries, shoes, and 
musical instruments increased their sales in 
November, while drug stores, cigar stores, and 
5-and-10 cent stores reported decreases. All 
reporting lines had larger sales than in Novem- 
ber, 1921, the most substantial increases being 
reported by grocery, 5-and-10 cent, and music 
chains. The accompanying chart shows the 
course of business of department stores and 
mail-order houses since 1919. It will be noted 
that sales of department stores were larger in 
the fall months of 1922 than in either 1919 or 
1921, but smaller than in 1920. Mail-order busi- 


A comparison of monthly changes in activity | ness this autumn was substantially larger than 
of different types of retail business since Jan- | in 1921, but less than in the two previous years. 
























































COMPARISON OF SALES OF 
DEPARTMENT STORES AND MAIL ORDER HOUSES 
1919 - 1922 
( AVERAGE MONTH, 1919=100 ) 

INDEX " INDEX 
NUMBERS NUMBERS) 
180 : 180 
160 — - . 160 
140 , : , 140 
120 : ; : 120 

* “r 100 
Wa UZ N,V; 
/ ‘ U *e b t 
80 ry ae i ie >. Sa H 80 
Ay ‘ Fs A Z ‘a, / 
60 is aa 5 1 — +, jf al as 60 
by’ 
40 + 40 
- DEPARTMENT STORES (159) 
eT MAIL ORDER HOUSES (4) 20 
| | aes, 
LEMAMGAAASONDAEMAMAAASONDAGARMAMAOASZONDAPRANMO OLA EOND 
1919 1920 1921 1922 
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[Minus sign (—) denotes decrease.]} 


Percentage of increase in net sales 
compared with corresponding 
period previous year. 


Percentage of increase in stocks at 
close of month compared with— 


District and city. 


| 
July 1, 1922,to Same month pre-| | 
Close of— vious year. Previous month. | 
Novem-; Octo- Seti et nig J < a ae het th 


ber, 1922.'ber, 1922. 
, , 














Nov em- | Octo- |Novem-} Octo- Keren! Octo- _Novem-_| Octo- | 
ber, 1922. a 1922. ber, 1922. [bers 1922. ber, 1922. ber, 1922. ber, 1922. oe 1922.) 


CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 


Percentage of | Percentage of 
average stocks | outstanding 
at close of each | orders at close of 
month to aver- month to total 


s e monthly purchases 
esforsame | during previous 
period. | calendar year. 
ee ee . ie 
ee: 
July 1, 1922 | 
close = } | 


iN ovem-| Octo- 


Wee 1922.| ber, 1922. 


| 



























































| 
| | 
District No. 1: } | 
EE es ey oo 8.3 5.6 9.0 | 9. 2 5.4 | 7.6 3.8 6.8; 324.2) 333.4 | 6.6 7.5 
_) SR ae 6.7 -3.6 | 4.3 3.6 —1l1} 2.4 4.6 7.6 422.5 424.0 6.5 6.8 
A Ee 7.9 6 7.8 7.9 3.6 4.7 4.0 7.0 345.3 | 354.0 | 6.5 7.4 
District No. 2: | | 
New York and Brooklyn... 7.3 3.8 7.6 7.7 1.3 —2.8 7.0 2.0 345. 5 363. 0 | 7.7 8.5 
ar ore 9.5 2.8 5.6 4.5 2.9 —0.3— 3.8 5.2; 410.9; 408.2; 8.7 7.2 
a ho cas kok ecues 4.3] 9.1 4,8 4.9 —2.9 —7.8 | 5.1 3.9 392.3} 379.2 6.1 8.9 
| a ae 14.1 | 9.6 7.5 5.2 6.4 =—STi abe 3.1 342.7 | 362.7 2.3 6.5 
0 — ee 2. 8 | 6.8 5.6 6.4 —1.5 —3.4 4.0 7.0 357.0, 362.0 4.0 6.8 
BUNUN Bai cx ceecdscsccees 3.3 3.9 1.9 1.5 —10,; —17 4.2 16) S767) GAT |......<0 | 7.3 
| SE ee 6.6 —9.7 1.8 0.4 —8.1 —7.3| —0.5 8.4 544.7! 560.2 | 7.5 7.3 
Se at 4.5 | 6.9 6.5 1.1 =£5 5.6 3.6 348.6 | 365.1 | 6.7 8.2 
District No. 3: | H 
Philadelphia............... 10.9 | 5.4 7.5 | 6.0 2.1 ~07 0.2 7.0) 337.0 363. 7 8.7 9.1 
Allentown. ..... bode sen chee 24.1] 11.9 12.4 7.0 —4.1| 1.8 1.9 1,3 589.3 595.0 5.0 4.8 
ree 1.2; —210 3.0 «Ke —9.5!} —117 | 2.3 9.1 477.6; 479.3! 128 13.5 
“| GR eS ee 55.6| 33.7 ee. 2 eee ate PRON re 4) as ee eR Pie gr (eee eae 
| SR 15.0 | 5.5 12.0 | 11.0 10.1 | 11.3 1.9 | 7.2 | 488.6 | RS oo See 
Johnstown................. 18 1 1.8| —L2| —63 121 215/13 Gt MRO] BORA L...ccccckeccss--ss 
io. s0<5% pet peduien 89} —4.1 0.7) -09; -—0.4/ 4] 36 13| 5147) 5348] 10.6 9.5 
RRR RNR 1.4} 23 $2) 7.4 0.1; -06| -—04 2.4| 590.1) 619.2} 5.0 4.4 
..... . Qelanetoeeens 3.9] —&6] —11.2] —127 15. 4 | 10. 8 | 5.3 me ae Se ll eee eee 
Trenton .................... 2.7| 6.6 c4i* Ceeh. <8) carl (Aes CO) EG | MIL «cc cnse hicceare ds 
re lLilj; —1 —4,7 —7.8 —8.1 | —8.8 | 0.3, 4.2} 459.9} 493.2 |........./.------.- 
Williamsport ............... 5.3 —7.9 —2.0) —54 2.6 | 6.2] —1.8] 6.4) 501.3 MMPS <  cctcliecsese ce 
Wilmington................. 19. 2 17.5 12.9 | 11.1 —5.7| —~2.6 | 4.0 7.0) 680.1 694. 9 5.6 7.3 
DRE es Oe atistcincancwared 5.3 5.4 3.4 3.7 —7.31 —4.7 ~3, 6} 2.6) 488.1 545.9 3.3 5.1 
NED... ..2ca.-ec-seace | @4! 107 38! 33 120) 181 21 7.9| 579.1, 505 7.5 6.5 
OO Se 11.4 4.7 6.1 | 4.2 —0.5 0.4 | 0.9 6.0, 413.0 435.4 8.1 8.5 
District No. 4: | 
Cleveland........ siaasieas 7.5 16.3 16.8; 16.5 4.6 2.7 | 4.6 | 6.7 | 330.6 387.5 9.8 11.5 
ee 18.1 14, 2 14.0} 13.6 5.6 a1 2.2 | 3.2] 3584) 357.2 9.2 9.7 
I ee 11.4 15.4 10.3 | 10.0 1.8 22) y 3.6} 903.8 > 808.4 | 6.7 7.9 
Cincinnati.......... sie sanchs 11.5 —1.6 41; -—-L7 -—12.5, —10.6;) -0.8) 7.2) 4486 524.0 | 6.7 8.6 
Pittsburgh. ........... asst oe 10.3 11.4 1.0| -—7.3) -91) 20) 24] 3646) 377.1) 7.3 8.3 
.  § |RSS 9.5 7.7 8.8 | 8.5 —3.3 —4,4 | 2.9|/ —2.2/| 365.9 367.7 | 6.7 6.0 
ee Cae 21.5 27.0 24.6| 23.7 12.3 10; 121 5.1| 404.0; 403.2} 12.4 12.8 
PRS 16.3 11.3 12.6 10.8 2.5 —4,2 | 2.9 4.0| 372.8, 4041 | 8.2 | 9.3 
District No. 5: | 
Richmond................-. 12.8 5.7 12.9 12.9 10.3 —6.4 4.6 12.6 350.3 | 350.0 9.7 10.6 
DEIR: sori wncacecsve 8.1 4.1 4.6 3.3 1.8 2.5 —2.8; 11.4} 399.1 425. 2 6.5 8.6 
Washington ................ —0.4 —5.1 —2.1 —2.7 —1.9 11.7 —6.4 | 6.9 454.6 478.3 6.5 7.0 
{eee x 5.9 —20 —0.9 —2.9 —7.7 —8.4 1.1 4.4 514, 2 535.3 5.5 6.7 
EEE Pe 5.7 0.6 2.6 1.5 2.1 2.6 —2.6 8.3 426.0 448. 6 6.6 8.0 
District No. 6 | | 
Atiente......... een See —0.6 0.4 3.2 4.6 9.5 6.5 —1.1 | 0.9 | 468.1 550. 7 4.4 4.6 
Birmingham................ 23. 1 11.5 18,2 12.6 —&.8 —9.1 15|) —0.9 426.4 | 638.3 6.0 6.2 
CROCEAMRONS......055..--.25  ! —15.1 —4.9 |; —8&3 —0.7 | —17.0 —1.1 —( 4} GERO| BES lo cccosccciecsccee.. 
Re —3.3 —3.3 1.0 1.3 —7.7 —6.8 —2.4 | 4.8| 515.5| 584.1} 6.4 | 9.0 
sacle cg nese A ee —1.5 —7.0 —5.4 —6.9 —4.8! —6.8 3.4 3.1 | 484.2 513.5 11.0 8.9 
a ee —16.4) —30.2 -—181) —216 —184) —20.5 3.5 3.5 662.4 623. 5 3.8 5.1 
_. GRR EGS 12.0 —8.0 —1.2 —4.0 —7.1| —13,2 —0.9 3.2!) 456.5 571.4 3.2 6.3 
____ Rr 3.9 —5.8 —0.2 —3.2 —5.1 —7.6 11 2.4 497. 2 554.9 7.3 7.4 
District No. 7: 
SS ee ee 11.9 7 9.5 4.7 4.7 4.6 —2.3 4.8 277.4 eS aa 4.4 
Des  __ See —1.9 6.9 6.8 9.4 13.2 4.3 3.5 2.4 322. 0 318.5 5.0 6.8 
rn 28. 2 | 24.9 23.3 21.8 1.5 —1.2 2.5 + | 310.9 323. 5 12.8 12.6 
| eee 33,3 —0.5 9.9 SR ek Fab eceSewn stories osc ek eneaecslsavngesanivwssncadminkewstep 
ee RE —1.3 —1.1 —2.0 —3.4 —0.9 —2.1 —2.4 0.7 563.2 613.9 | 4.9 4.7 
SE 3.4 —1.9 —1.4 —2.5 —5.0 —6.3° 0.0 4.0 508. 2 567.3 | 5.9 5.4 
RRR EP at 15.7 8.9 10.6 8.5 —0.1 —2.7 | 1.3 4.3) 394.5 417.9 | 8.9 9.0 
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CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS—Continued. 


District and city. 


District No. 8: 
St. Louis. ..... chudaweneen ee 
Little Rock 
| SS 
Memphis.........- PSA Oe 
ds satvacakemesiin’ 
District 


ee eee 
Discrict No. 10: 
Kansas City 
BEING Sek ccdnts avccedepaee 
RE iteduncs capenndele en 
aE ee 


District No. 11: 


District No. 12: 

San Francisco. ............. 
Los Angeles......- Ddawensass 
Ce oh 3.4uh cediaionda 
Salt Lake City...........00 
nes oh.6u$nkcdcascaee 
I  ccctsetennsevnaane 

| Leabanw 


BNE WN osccc sc ccuacucede 


[Minus sign (— 


Percentage of increase in net sales 


compared 


with 


corresponding 


period previous year. 


Novem-! Octo- 


July 1, 1922, to 
| close of— 


ber, 1922. ber, 1922.! 


4.1 8.6 | 
1.8 0.1 
6.6 —3.6 
15.7 7.7 
3.1 0.7 
6.1 6.0 
” <r os 
10.5 —5.5 
1.3 6.3 
—2.6 0.9 
2.3 -O0.5 
2.4 —9. 2 | 
6.4 —5.6 | 
2.8 1.4 | 
—6.8 —14. 4 | 
0.4 —8.4 
12.3 9.6 
18. 4 16. 0 
7.8 6.5 
2.1 7.2 
22.3 10.6 
5.1 -1.4 
14.5 10.3 
9.0 4.5 


| Novem-| Octo- 
ber, 1922. ber, 1922. 
| 


| 





Same month pre- 











4.7 4.8 
; -6.0 —13.9 
{ Ae —0.1 
11.2 9.6 
|; —d.3 —2.6 
| 4.3 3.4 
ger ae 
—3. 
—2. 
| 0. 
—1. 
2.8 2.9 
1.5 0 
| 0.1 —0.7 
—10.2 | —12.3 
—18 —2.8 
6.9 5.4 
10.6 8.6 
0.7 1.5 
1.1 0.8 
12.8 10. 5 
—2.6 —4.4 
7.7 6.0 
6.0 4.6 


) denotes decrease.] 


Percentage of increase in stocks at | 
close of month compared with— 


Previous month. 


vious year. 


Novem-, Octo- 
ber, 1922. ber, 1922. 


Novem- Octo- 
ber, 1922. ber, 1922. 








0.2 —0.8 2.3 3.3 
5.7 0.6 2.9 1.9 
—15.4 —181 1.2 7.9 
—2.7 —5.9 6.3 5.4 
—7.5 —5.2 4.5 1.1 
—1.9 —4.0 2.7 4.1 
1.7 —0.5 2.1 4.3 
—4.1 —13.4 —9.2 —1.9 
—1.5 -1.6 2.3 —2.0 
4.0 —1.8 3.3 2.8 
—0.1 —6.4 —.8 0.2 
—8.1 —7.9 —2.0 2.9 
—7.4 —8.8 0.6 2.9 
—11.4;); -—91 —0.9 3.2 
—15.9 —16.6 1.6 —1.9 
—10.9, —10.8 —0.4 1.6 
—0.8 —2.9 2.7 3.0 
—7.0 —12.9 8.4 —0.4 
—3.9 —4.1 0.7 2.4 
0.9 —1.4 2.3 3.0 
3.2 4.4 2.5 5.9 
—0.8 0.7 —2.1 2.2 
—2.5 4.7 3.5 1.9 
—0.7 —2.8 2.2 4.1 


! 
Percentage of 
average stocks 
at close of each | 
month to aver- | 
age monthly 
sales for same 
period. 


Percentage of 
outstanding 
orders at close of 
month to total 

| _ purchases 
| during previous 
calendar year. 


July 1, 1922, to 
close of— 


Novem-| Octo- 
me \ber, 1922.|/ber, 1922. 
@ | ' 
Novem-| Octo | 


ber, 1922. ber, 1922.| 
































366. 6 383.7 6.0 7.1 
443. 2 477.2 5.3 6.4 
364. 0 373. 5 | 3.8 6.3 
468. 0 488.5 | 12.4 12.4 
538.5 539. 2 3.2 4.7 
392. 8 409. 2 6.4 72 
306.3 | 452. 4.5 6.2 
466. 4 487.2 2.7 5.0 
533.3 486.0! 11.9 10.9 
478.3 542.1 6.2 7.6 
490. 1 507.0 6.8 “3 
rer 9 ‘etic “ 
437.6 453. 4 8.5 | 9.2 
491. 2 508. 9 5.8 7.1 
510. 0 538.6 3.7 5.0 
458. 4 475.1 6.6 5.7 
464.3 483.3 7.2 | 7.6 
431.0 435.7); 10.6) 10.8 
386.9 390. 9 10.8 12.7 
545.7 eT ee. SSE 
538. 0 549. 3 YY re 
393. 2 389.1 8.2 | 6.3 
582.5 593. 5 &.9 6.5 
431.0 434. 4 9.8 10.7 
307.9 42.5 7.4| 2&2 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY VALUE OF RETAIL TRADE. 
[Average month 1919=100.} 
| Chain stores. 
Depart- | Mail-order — 
stores | Five and f 
, | (4houses).| Grocery Drug (7 Cigar (3 Shoes (5 Music (4 
CPPS StaReE) (17 chains). | ¢4 b.. BR chains). | chains). | chains). | chains). 
1919. 
NG cain cnaicntne tyr nigernedisoarnss eee 75.7 | 86.1 89.8 70.2 92.7 74.8 68.1 65.3 
eta cape ences ukssbaignsere’e 68.9 | 73.1 86.5 72.3 83.7 77.0 59.6 78.2 
MDE, tei F~ niche aude insis'deezaseveacsdees 85. 4 | 82.6 96.1 90.8 96.6 93.7 76.2 89.7 
NS op elon swine dkakematnnsaagcpe aren banayex 98.3 | 91.5 93.3 93.9 95.3 91.7 107.6 86.0 
Diapess pickin en seibihe spusantersusamastorans 98.1 | 81.3 | 94.5 96.4 94.4 102. 1 103.3 81.6 
PMNs ciate was edaces's 2odnbiacreneceusescee 93.1 | 74.5 | 90.4 86.3 93.1 92.2 92.4 75.7 
EE OS ea nae 77.2 | 76.1 100.8 87.9 100. 8 98. 2 88.6 76.2 
is cske Comnnaennicckabcenvoseedouen 77.6 82.1 | 98.2 94.6 101.5 99.9 104.0 86.9 
 - een eee 96.4 | 102.1 | 99.8 92.5 98.5 96.2 107.1 105.6 
ea sh Dc cwnes tease stcctenens 124.6 | 155.9 | 119.0 107.9 104.6 110.2 128.8 133.7 
(EIEN aS ee 122.1 | 148.2 | 111.5 112.1 103.8 114.9 127.2 127.3 
I seinen ak hann ss oncenGnchoeceisnesss 182.7 | 146. 4 | 120.1 195.1 135.0 149.0 136.9 193.5 
1920. | 
| ee bepExtbavsactsssacdiCnnare 104.9 120. 2 | 129.9 85.6 | 114.9 106.8 90.1 94.7 
February.......---.20-2--20eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 85.4 | 122.2 | 127.5 82.6 | 107.5 106. 1 76.2 95.0 
Riis i6he de tnadcsgudcntanspsnetioaian 120.0 130.7 | 146.7 111.1 117.2 120.3 121.6 112.9 
NN frees cgcsnn tenths acinaesieatvabes 117.5 | 107.5 | 153.1 110.6 110.0 123.2 133.6 91.3 
Deeb sisbbl amas ngesccard inkessennranese 124.0 | 90. 4 | 151.7 112.9 115.8 135.6 146.6 91.9 
GET tv enckbatiere rss skbabasernsdatiens 118.0 | 87.3 | 148.6 108.9 117.0 129.6 128.3 93.9 
Bese 2 ARIE eT RE 92.2 | 80.7 157.4 112.0 123.8 137.3 119.8 84.7 
EE ES a OCS. EGG 90.9 80.2 141.8 111.1 119. 8 | 129.2 91.6 101.6 
feptember LesseeskohedncxescvenstecteneceSeuee 106.9 90.5 | 141.8 111.7 119.4 | 136.6 111.7 118.7 
EE See cise as es5444ebingeniese cenddae en 131.9 103.7 | 141.7 129.9 123.4 | 151.0 | 143.2 126.6 
RE I IRs Sais tet 135.9 125.5 | 139.3 125.7 114.2 133.9 | 135.2 132.1 
WN So cis ccpcenedacotstsctarsecncstonanss 180.7 97.9 | 137.0 214.6 149. 5 180.5 | 155.0 179.1 
| 
1921 | 
EEE LO TERRE TERT 101.6 69.1 | 124.5 86.1 117.3 | 119.9 | 85.8 79.0 
SEN Soci y cn can cacdeecatrtntesnccywapaess 87.3 64.8 118.5 92.9 | 110.7 | 116.5 | 82.5 78.3 
116.3 95.1 | 128. 2 121.1 | 123.6 | 131.8 | 141.0 81.9 
111.7 77.5 121.3 111.9 | 121.8 | 134.7 | 139.7 75.1 
111.3 60. 2 118.4 112.2 | 119. 2 | 129.5 | 136.5 65.1 
108. 5 62.1 115.6 109.7 | 120.6 127.8 127.6 | 59.9 
79.7 49.3 114.4 108.0 | 122. 1 128.5 | 100. 9 55.6 
83.2 56.4 | 120.6 116.0 | 119.8 127.6 86.6 | 71.6 
92.7 72.7 118.0 113.4 119.4 | 128.0 103.1 | 82.3 
127.8 88.6 134.7 141.9 | 124.2 | 138.0 135.4 99. 2 
121.3 83.3 | 132.8 134.1 | 115.2 | 124.8 | 119.1 107.0 
175.8 80.3 | 143.5 241.6 | 146.1 | 172.7 | 149.6 | 172.6 
Nas Charis ccgiccatave psievansscupmpes 87.2 65.3 135.0 94.6 | 117.0 111.0 | 80.0 | 71.7 
SE iii i aias0e sinks wins geipakou dani wenl 80.0 | 59.4 | 127.1 100.8 | 114.5 109.3 | 80.7 75.0 
pieihviad sasckchnasnabschsawverahasle 101.5 83.5 | 144.3 118.4 | 123.2 124.3 | 102.0 80.6 
Des Biie is woksdsssccdeciteasscacnddancen 111.9 ved | 136.5 134.9 | 120.3 124.5 | 156.3 78.9 
dbnskstinaa none caahscdsiassoonesusenscon 113.9 | 69.9} 135.5 129.6 | 122.9 128.8| = 127.1 80.9 
lea s6 ha cciecerekcksw<visacecunadoniacwe 105.8 68.8 | 132.1 124.9 123.5 105.8 | 121.9 81.3 
CUES ceponesnvennccsesccscnsceisescesasessess 78.4 58.4 | 134.0 126.3 | 125.7 127.3 | 101.3 83.0 
Sink thus isncnsivbenescbsscnnavandcles 84.8 57.2 | 136.0 130. 4 | 127.9 126.9 | 86.8 99.1 
RN Si nascinines ovsue coninccshuctaabeers 102. 5 1 76.1 137.6 136.1 | 128.4 135.4 | 117.8 118.2 
ES Socios neneccs cacsugiwexenainkeny’s 131.2 1 110.0 | 146. 2 156.6 | 133.0 127.1 | 121.2 118.8 
PN oe ccansenesivecupcannabnarauore 130.0 1112.5 | 159.1 152.3 122.3 126.9 122.0 120.7 


1 Partly estimated. 























January, 1923. 








District. 





CONDITION OF WHOLESALE TRADE. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE (OR DECREASE) IN NET SALES IN NOVEMBER, 1922, AS COMPARED WITH THE PRECEDING 
MONTH, OCTOBER, 1922. 








Groceries. | Dry goods. 
|Num- Num- 
ber of Pa ber of| , - 
firms. * | firms. 
0.6 42 —12.6 8 | —3.6 
15; 64 —6.5 23 | —4.6 
4.6 27 —8.6 14. —3.2 
—.4 47 —13.0 16 | —2.0 
—.4 35 —19.6 25 | —6.5 
3.0 34 —13.9 9 —10.9 
3.3 14 —9.6 6 —.3 
21) 56 —15.5 6 | —9.6 
6.3 | 8 —16.5 3) -9.0 
9 12 —28.4 ll —10.1 
8 30 2.6 15 —4.3 





PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE (OR DECREASE) IN NET SALES IN NOVEMBER, 1922, AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1921. 


District. 


| 3 
= 


pee 
KReRLESO | 
WSCrhoOoWwWNwwmoosnnww | 
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no 
PHPPEPSHENeeP 


~ 
— 


CPPS 


CO, TOR DR re 
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Num- 
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* firms. 


~~ 
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| 
| Dry goods. | | 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
DISCOUNT AND OPEN MARKET OPERATIONS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


VOLUME OF OPERATIONS DURING NOVEMBER, 1922. 








United States securities 
purchased. Munic- 
ipal war- 
rants 


Bills dis- 
counted for — Bills bought in | 
member open market. Certifi 3 . 
pa a al | eid ertificates pur- i ss meg . 
banks. | Bonds and of indebted- chased. November, November, 


notes. nae . j 1922. 1921. 





Federal reserve bank. 


Boston | $330,811, 292 $29, 648, 402 $3, 481, 100 $1, 291, 210 | $365, 232, 004 $348, 527,645 
? 1, 703, 058, 213 58, 712, 701 40, 417, 800 9, 803, 500 1, 811, 992, 214 1, 538, 318, 774 

Philadelphia 251, 390, 183 6,611, 724 134, 300 | 258, 136, 207 288) 992, 271 
Cleveland 179, 572, 807 25, 117,050 328, 205, 317, 857 261, 617, 152 
Richmond 150, 202, 195 745, 000 150, 947, 195 200, 050; 166 
45, 776, S48 3, 646, 764 199, 250 200, | 49, 822, 862 111, 240, 449 

188, 976, 455 15, 042, 881 4, 520, 400 5, 545,000 |.... 214, 084, 736 250, 409, 880 

108, 448, 738 7,515, 195 | 28° 400 30, 000 | 116, 022, 333 151, 381, 290 

SS eae 12, 535, 539 2, 176, 600 50, | $ 14, 865, 139 49, 844, O98 
Kansas City 36, 62 2s) 842 809, 000 | f 37, 442, 842 68, 476, OO 
es ae enka cate sae douse gy 13, 472, 283 6, 907, 252 | 29, | 20, 804, 535 53, 515, 388 
San Francisco 134, 902, 221 20, 622, O82 | | 155, 524. 303 203, 418, 898 





Total: November, 1922......| 3, 155,775,616 175 3, 378, 051 51, 382, $50 17 652, 710 “3, 000 | 3, 400, 192, 207 
November, 1921...... 3, 231, 270, 854 161, 99s, 551 9, 183, 200 122 676, 000 << aoeemeaines 
11 months ending 
November 30, 1922...) 18, 767, 295, 334 1, 752, 120, 698 1, 126, 217, 500 2, 559, 178, 210 152,832 | 24, 204, 964, 574 
ll months ending | | 
November 20, 1921...) 53,590, 561,720 1, 304, 299, 407 68, O83, 250 , 207, 556, 557 673, 095 58, 271, 174, 029 








VOLUME OF BILLS DISCOUNTED DURING NOVEMBER, 1922, BY CLASSES OF PAPER; ALSO NUMBER OF MEMBER 
BANKS ACCOMMODATED. 

Customers’ Member banks’ ‘collateral 

paper se- notes. 

ily i eee | GANIC | Agricul- | Live-stock . | Dollar ex- 
Govern- ( Secured by Otherwise P@Per, 0. e. s.|tural paper. paper. change. 
ment obli- Government 360 sed. Foreign. | Domestic. 

_ gations. obligations. | Seured. 


Bankers’ acceptances. | 


Federal reserve bank. 


$132, 120, 400 $197, 745,401 | $373,161 
New York = 900, 509 1,511,099, 300 189) 599, 878 | 456,220 
Philadelphia 5 156, 644, 050 94, 147, 566 | 271; 095 
Cleveland 346, 9! , 38, 43, 446, 000 | 241) 5AT | 
i 7 i, 014; 082 | 2, 242’ 340 
28) 170, 436 3, 497, 617 
42,331,017 9, 
y 1, 242° 833 
Minneapolis. ...........---- 5, 16 5, 525 5 3, 485, 696 
Kansas City 53, 458 : 36 125 5,974, 296 | 
Dallas 27 5, 757, 500 | 507, 151 3, 581, 392 | 
San Francisco . | 16, 802, 258 51, 569, 465 | 





Total: November, 1922. 2,681, 427 | 19,794,940 685,308,962 | 26,253,638 | 7,558, 4 518, 187 , 94: 
October, 1922...| 3,792 661 596 | 21,907,272 610,030, 580 | 28,238,469 9, 268,97 73,550 | 437, 828 | 
November, 1921. 41, 791, 530 , $59, 330 | 35,352,233 | 1,177,681, 766 | 56,521,118 | 22,574,635 610, 322 
October, 1921... 45,023,385 1 $26, 563,751 | 35, 2247090 | | 1,498; 064, 426 | 50, 197, 467 | 20, 665, 438 | 3, 848, 470 








| Total reduced to a common 
maturity basis.! 
Total all ? Se ~gmpieTs = 
| classes. Number in Accommodated. 
Foreign. | Domestic. Amount. as of ae 
Nov. 30. Number. | Per cent. 


Trade acceptances. Member banks. 





Federal reserve bank. 


$239, 330 $330, 811,292 | $419, 998,970 | 428 

i, 703, 058) 213 733, 050, 44 1 | j 

Philadelphia y 251; 390, 183 215, 979, 056 | 
Cleveland , 150, 02 179, 572, 807 | 193, 852; 676 
i 36, 586 | 150, 202? 195 150, 147, 157 
45, 776, S48 210, 391, 437 
188, 976, 455 586, 105, 077 
108, 448, 738 135, 975, 204 
Minneapolis 5 | 96, 402, 205 
Kansas City 7 5, 6 155, 452, 037 
WIOERS «02. wocvcrvcsscccnccscoesesesseccesslevscccscsncs 39, | 3, 472, 283 | 75, 526, 072 

San Francisco 274, 182, 895, 284 | 





OS DIR HI 





Total: November, 1922............. 822,140 | 3,708,172 | 3,155, 775,616 | 3,155, 775,616 ‘ ’ 3, 859 
October, 1922............-.-- 461,300 | 2,654,172 | 2172) 114) 105 9, 918 3, 793 
November, 1921 7, 849, 920 27 9, 836 5, 622 
October, 1921 9. 681, 170 | | 9, 813 5, 572 





wea we 








1 Total discounts multiplied by ratio of average maturity of bills discounted by each bank to average maturity (8.43) for system. 
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VOLUME OF BILLS DISCOUNTED DURING NOVEMBER, 1922, BY RATES OF DISCOUNT CHARGED; ALSO AVERAGE RATES 
AND MATURITIES. 





. Average 
Federal reserve bank. 4 per cent. 4} per cent. Total. rate (365- 
day basis). 


Average 
maturity. 










































Per cent. Days. 
Se alvsgdaheun ceed iceagenueiin nous uxdneceetnememanidadsaanne SURO EF ba cecsccecanasace $330, 811, 292 4.00 10.71 
BE ha tsacecceccxe Reivieresbaatvenca< inanw heated akan ait oF 8 eee 1, 703, 058, 213 4. 00 3.63 
Philadelphia 251, 390, 183 4.50 7.25 
Paton edi dea ceN Esse REKRRRKE Re eoawdasues a cukedacsghnenaes aeeaaNes Reketauans ia 179,! 7 hg oped a °S 
TRITTTTTITITTTT TTT re eee e “ x4 fo] ot 
Tol 92as sn2, Canin pane Gu wikbiiloed rene pode Ghia sian temamas Tee cides cease 5,776, 84! 45, 776, 818 4.50 38.76 
RELY whe aw nccavinctitcwaieaiee thas O@Uua ca <a eabukmeeres eadieeeedn ss tttdouad es Reuncns 188,976, 455 188,976, 455 4. 50 26. 16 
NUR sheik s <x: a'acsurun ghie ua aenvwnxadeudsd xdtaagh Samauemberascaue saa stia ccc eee access 108, 448, 738 108, 448,738 4.50 10.57 
IN 565.6 us cvsndocvercwenteieetsancacesueuessaccdavubwuusidunns Sissscek blece dees 12, 535, 539 12,535, 539 4.50 64. 86 
Kansas City.......... aueashinsgee de xeuiebignes cee ccekeeCebanenneesseaneblans cadubuaabedis 36, 628 , 842 36, 628, 842 4.50 35.79 
oe ec kg vay sivas ERS SIE AN 5 ASIC 2 SR PEO OE 13, 472, 283 13,472,283 4. 50 47. 28 
PRL PEMIGOO. 6. 055. ccesvecseeseses Wungtnvnsscguedeawagcdsaaceteray nas 136,908, 371 |. ........5.2..-- 134,902,221 4.00 11.43 
Total: November, RRR EE) PN .-+| 2,168,771, 726 987,003,890 | 3,155,775, 616 4. 29 8. 43 
October, 1922 PGkte Rea Ee us nckcnen caw eeenseeneerananekeeest L 417 609° 155 | 754,504,950 2 172, 11451 105 4.34 9.99 
VOLUME OF BANKERS’ AND TRADE ACCEPTANCES PURCHASED DURING NOVEMBER, 1922, BY CLASSES. 
, ’ es ae Total reduced. toa com- : 
Bankers’ acceptances. | Trade acceptances. Total. | mon maturity basis.) q 
Para ait La. ee —e | bills. P< a 
Foreign. | Domestic. | Dollar Total. | Foreign. Domestic. Total. | purchased. | Amount. fer : 
es eee ee Sexi eeel ee : 
Boston. Ride dekdadadnene ed $16, 982, 432 | $12,165,754 | $500,216 | $20,648, 402 |..........)... 0.0.2 e ele eee ene ne $29,648, 402 | $15, 707,210 9.0 
New York.............. 41,659,411 | 12/947,085 | 3,288,000 57,804,496 | $818,205 |... ... 2... $818,205 | 58,712,701 | 23,313, 858 13.3 ; 
Philadelphia............ 4,948, 955 1, 387, 769 SUN MIL, cn <n. 2 calncinawkseohassanues .| 6,611,724 | 12,301,328 7.0 : 
ORES 20, 544, 855 3, 822, 775 695,000 | 25,062,630 |.......... $54, 420 54,420 | 25,117,050 | 45,071,141 25. 7 ; 
ee 210, 000 SA Noakes cactance ONL. vc nneednolacuenhawactseuaaewns 745,000 | 1, 296, 524 Pe t 
PINKS a Ws vh0n a dus’ 2, 862, 864 TEED Weiiwcaceanoan I i ecctecasvies cwcandatiseovadess’ 3, 646, 764 | 3, 744, 245 2.1 ; 
eer 11, 022, 880 3, 870, 001 OS aS rr eee eee ere 15, 042, 881 25, 557, 013 14.6 { 
St. aoa EPiekeendwdves 5, 687, 152 1, 628, 043 | 200, 000 yoy. ee eee PERSE) SRE io HA : 515, 195 12; 869, 806 7.3 ; 
ID a 6c: 5sins-s is on] od tina vadasled Caamemas abel od onder neleod ct ames taubesaaeecedethacs aduwcafecbansees see S case wants Hemel shawegeelcceSeesdee : 
TREN IES 50 osc nnasccslnosssnvdeccee da 860; ol CANA) SA RMRER » Po oe ys 72 809,000 | 1,371,373 8 i 
ar “uaa 5,374,975 1, 532,277 ca <eetemaees 2 eee ae prietldantndunt 6,907,252 | 12,316,768 7.0 t 
San Francisco........... _ 14, 446, 141 5, 967, 080 167,600 | 20,580,821 | 41,261 ......... ‘ 41,261 | 20,622,082 | 21,828,785 12.5 b 
Total: Nov., 1922.... 1: 45,448,684 5,275,816 174,464,165 | 859, 466 54,420 913,886 | 175,378,051 | 175,378, 051 100. 0 t 
Oct., 1922.... 126,389,315 | 73,251,328 6,206,053 205, 846, 696 | 625,515 143,325 | 768,860 | 206,615, 536 |... .. ccc cle nc ccccces 
Nov., 1921... 114,452,173 37,061,462 10,307,071 | 161,820, 706 BENGE lace eunanns FE ee t EEN Bas da cccdiscacubnesadndved 
Oct., 1921....| 87,912,692 44, 211, 369 6,957, 264 | 139,081,325 |....... Sealententkeugiiedenseauwe ED Bi stn cp eucwrdslvntedacuan 

















1 Total purchases multiplied by ratio of average maturity of bills purchased by each bank to av erage maturity (43.41) for system. 


VOLUME OF ACCEPTANCES PURCHASED eas < NOVEMBER, 1922, BY RATES OF DISCOUNT CHARGED; ALSO AVERAGE 
TES AND MATURITIES. — 

















Federal reserve bank. 13 per cent. | 3k per cent. 3} per cent. | 32 per cent. | 3} per cent. 3§ per cent. 33 per recent. 31 per cent. 
2ST ari SS AER Se | RE OST: are RREART aa TS AREY $190, 000 $1,526,396 $3,233, 533 
IR Peis icncckecedecdcreatedetccdereed | $120,679 $10,366 | $16, 483 | eee 7,099 11,255 539, 967 
Paiva sas cuscencancecchubdpewetnsas Li soeesegesea[scocacsesauelesvanvededaelnnetauveeecslsoncedudeasetneste5+acsedaaatadawase d 
Cleveland Ved eess sas cae des ae dees aes oaeeeoeae ART Peon Ree err poe las CO 500 =: 1, 618, 673 



































| 

WI cies - ca:ascdovvn sce seneddcancccassalnes sckuaceeatetacesceccas eth jcnedcceShatek<oancuselabsie4angenlecens <aqueashennersMesteeeeeiiaaaee 
RM i Sidden ase Acidendgeke ose esnsngicndlannds URAMERSEaEC Ethan [ocennneccennfocceeeecnene|ncccccnccecelecceccccsccnlaeseccccesseleccencecenes 
Pi iicinh 6 sda cheeks ecGbbscdenteedennseawisleta dong iunnetas Guuadedas COP CTT OO ee OR Er het ann SEE Be cao e are 
BOONE FURIIIOOs is cinisics - acidccccccncecenccceeded[ocaweshbabscleds tes ~dsweslossenccecend err enteelaccecnsnegrs[sns tencmnnctleaseecnsexen] __ 4,541,118 
Total: DROVE WOE as estccccivevecks 120, 679 10, 366 16, 483 | 105, 928 42, 540 197, 099 1,564,151 | 12,701,158 
S| eRe 176, 125 629, 002 | 48,742,755 | 23, 139,046 45,816,496 18,871; 7 324 | 23;036,490 | 11,721; 968 
ee a a a — i — = —— = — —— — - | — ns 
| | ot; as | "| Average Average 

Federal reserve bank. 4 percent. | 4} percent. | 4} percent. 43 per cent. | 4} per cent. | Total. (365-day | - 





| | basis). 














Board Pe ess etodeteasewain eteeeecee | $17,448, 118 | $6,064,458 | $1,077, 687 Risaasdhaitnds $108,210 | $29, 648, 402 | . ’ 
TORR so reso 24 Luo ek nedbekiwanncdal 56,276,184 | 250,375 356, LC) ERIS 818,205 | 58,712,701 4.08 | 17.24 
Philadelphia 4, 332, 468 | 1, 616, 30: 500 Se 6, 611, 724 4.11 | 80.76 
Ca i iviksewesasdions Siecurewsiawassdudal 15, 629,576 | 6,925,481 795° 506 138, 999 3,400 | 25, 117, 050 4.11 77.89 
PI oe ann cou aacudas tlawnwede tena’ .| ia ARES, Rei ae 110, 000 745, 000 4.16 75. 54 
Ss Gini k2kccddienNiknndees teen eunecs WR ee heels os a ciewabicelnveddkabadens 1, 263, 285 3, 646, 764 | 4.24 44.57 
CE edi inthe civusidsvesvukexdvaccducwuas | 7,914,893 | 5, 476, 438 SME Biscatasaaneubiacasasssees 15,042, 881 | 4.11 | 73.75 
os ob hoy 5 a wa oueeneeenanvess | 6,769,287 | 600,523 Cd |) A? Ss 7,515, 195 | 4.07 74.34 
PE ick Gecuckcaneuonsscedhexvesancens lidomamacwaviws Ldcthalebinclanxakgneeees LeGsenmns ess ivaskegetedau tawdlae amenaeiie ads ememilbed daabienee 
EE asiidieh adnan sudetodedaddeicadeues EEE P| RET PEN ie SR ARP re RR 809, 000 809, 000 4.56 | 73. 58 
PDE ddinkseesscebhdacissvavensecounas j 792, 859 36, 590 | 6, 907, 252 | 4.07 | 77.40 
8 ER A ee neererrr: 5 | 8,522,938 779, 371 | 5, 85 20, 622; 082 | 4.11) 45.95 

Total: November, 1922 75 | 30,395,375 | 3,608,593 | 253,547 | 3,157,957 | 175,378,051 | 4.10 43.41 
MU MOEN ancicatssins | 3,187,138 467, 564 21,296 | 5,370,727 | 1 206,615, 536 3.68 46. 23 









| Includes $5,700 of acceptances purchased at 4} per cent. 
Notre.—All Federal reserve banks use 360 days to the year in calculating interest on bills bought in open market. 
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HOLDINGS OF EARNING ASSETS, BY CLASSES. 


AVERAGE DAILY HOLDINGS OF EACH CLASS OF EARNING ASSETS, EARNINGS THEREON, AND ANNUAL RATES OF 
EARNINGS DURING NOVEMBER, 1922. 

















] ‘ j 
Average daily holdings of— Earnings on— | Annual rate of earnings on— 
| | | 2 a el; | ; 
All | : All 
Federal reserve bank. | : United | ,, | United United 
All clasees Dis- Pur- States | “2sseS | Dis- | Pur- | States | Classes. Dis- | Pur- | ceates 
g | counted chased = ceoyri- | Of | counted | chased | oo ou7j- of counted chased | socuri- 
assets. bills. bills. ties, | Carning | bills. | bills. | ties. jearning bills. | bills. ties 
assets. | assets. 
| | | | Per ct.| Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. 
Ce $116, 235,113, $62, 821,378 $30,662,397 |$22, 751,338 $366,277) $206,727) $90,204) $69,346, 3.83 4.00, 3.58) 3.71 
PO PR an onc scscccees | 238,861,102 161,976,024 68,835,942 58,049,136 902,115, 532,626 195,035, 174,454, 3.81 4.00, 3.45) 3.67 
Philadelphia 102,000,412 53,514,515 17,601, 244) 30, 884,653 351,598) 197,864) 50,223, 103,511! 4.19 4.50) 3.47) 4.07 
Cleveland................. 126,908,505 46,374,419 45,956,839 34,577,247, 423,816, 171,519| 140,806 111,491, 4.06 4.50) 3.72, 3.92 
ee: 48,898,825 42,953,207 2,161,385 3,784,233 172,788) 158,868 7,551, 6,369) 4.30 4.50 4.25/ 2.05 
BERN 5 Kalcdevensvcous 53,549,673, 36, 170,995 13, 258,647 4,120,031! 180,305| 129,335) 41,413, 9,557 4.24 4.50) 3.93) 2.92 
MS oa cuss nes acu kod 136,357,836 82,142, 108 13, 767,355 40,448,373 459,293, 303,906) 39,022) 116,365 4.10 4.50, 3.45] 3.50 
i eee 62,877,033 29,775,227 10,621,808 22,479,998 216,003) 110,131, 32,735, 73,137 4.18, 4. 50) 3.75 3.96 
— ae ee iis Rage Mee melas a te keg oe 
ee 5 5 : | 5| 1 4. . 55 4.56 . 
ee rs 4877247262 16/878,975 18, 863,412 127981875 157,835, 637841/ 50,537, 34,457 3.94 4.60, 3.84, 3.23 
San Francisco............. 121,569,917 40, 972, 881 37,677,595 42,919,441 388,180) 135,138) 108,597, 144,445 3.89 4.01) 3.51) 4.10 
Total: Nov., 1922..... 1,210, 125,593 623,825, 598 259,978,501 326, 294, 504 3, 980, 435 2, 198, 846 767,2681,014,220 4.00 4.29 3.59! 3.78 
Oct., 1922..... 1,184, 700,479 484, 443, 599 251,618,886 448, 615, 722 3,902, 715|1, 794, 655| 692,7981,415,176 3.88 ot 3.24) 3.71 
Nov., 1921..... 1,520, 283, 245 1, 232, 575, 771/78, 867, 348 208, 579, 059 6, 237,929'5, 459, 506| 318,528 458,803 4.99 5.39/ 4.91) 2.68 
6, 658, 343 240,400 419,396 5.25 5.69} 5.04 2.38 


Oct., 1921..... 1, 640, 739, 511 1, 376, 914, 379 56, 196, 411 207, 624, 721 7, 318, 159 


Note.—The figures in the first, fifth, and ninth columns include average daily holdings of municipal warrants, earnings, and annual rate of 
earnings thereon, as follows: Minneapolis, $26,900, $101, and 4.56 per cent. 
HOLDINGS OF DISCOUNTED BILLS, BY CLASSES. 


[End of November figures. In thousands of dollars.] 


| 














Member banks’ ee | Trade 
; mag | collateral notes. Bankers’ acceptances. | gocentances. 
. paper | Com-_ | ny Ie 
; secured | | Agricul- | Live- 
Federal Reserve Bank. Total. by | at nang | tural | stock Dol- 
— | Govern- | — n. 0. s. | POPS | POPE For. | Do lar | For- | Do- 
obliga- | ment secured. eign mestic. ex- | eign. mestic. 
tions. | — change. | 
if a. a a ee 
q RRSP OE ee 77,121 716 | i: | re 48, 021 831 262 
: EE OR 137, 022 ie > 2a 27, 323 466 183 
Philadelphia................. 57,317 1 MME Licéscvacas 18, 090 437 154 
A RR Ae: 54, 606 660 | 33,716 15 17,901 690 1, 058 
ON ER EE errr 47, 217 360 | 19,510 528 20, 662 5, 225 786 
[SS eer 37, 513 311 | , 108 152 24, 958 7,027 | 681 
es oo. cnanccasnacivs 93, 109 339 | 33,752 | 27 | 28842] 29,737 412 
ee hci sume 31, 261 200' 15,904).......... 11,214! 3,436 885 
Minneapolis 21 883 15 1, 896 483 4,327} 10,108 | 210 
Kansas City 28’ 858 111 I nen 7, 4,960 | 4 
Se 15, 056 1l 1,068 254 2, 820 2, 518 14 
San Francisco 49, 133 117 20, 599 8,047 14,085 3, 612 329 
Total: Nov. 29, 1922..... 650, 096 3,535 | 311,745 9,506 225, 250 69, 047 4,978 
Oct. 31, 1922..... 576,435 3,265 | 265,777 10,266 188,777| 74,804 4) 364 
Nov. 30, 1921..... 1,182,301 48,896 | 427,464 17,350 | 486,313 | 139,164 | 51,715 a 16 10,936 


Oct. 31, 1921... 1,313,027 49,485 412,951 «17,553 621,900 | 141,923 57,154 570 304 25 5411, 108 
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HOLDINGS OF BANKERS’ AND TRADE ACCEPTANCES PURCHASED OR DISCOUNTED, BY CLASSES OF ACCEPTANCES. 
{End of November figures. In thousands of dollars.] 




















All classes. Bankers’ acceptances. Trade acceptances. 
| 
| | | } | 
Federal reserve bank. j Fue. a | D ne m 
chased | count omes- | ollar omes- 
Total ino for mem- Total. | Foreign. | tie. | exchange Total. Foreign. | tic. 
market. ber banks 

EE i vakn acca crddicunanioesinkcenck 093 28,831 262 28,831 15,963! 10, 2, 062 - | RRS SE 262 
MT ch thw dss ives dacdnv-esusis< 56,674 56,375 299 «54,963 | 42; 588 9, 732 2, 643 1,711 1,383 328 
Philadelphia 19,479 19,325 154 19,325 11,456| 7,57 290 | eee 154 
Cleveland... 55,349 54, 291 1,058 54,187, 41/556) 11151 1, 480 1 Sees aes 1, 162 
Richmond... 2, 969 2, 183 786 2,183 670 SY Serene PD dicwadgecs 736 
Atlanta... 13,181 12,500 681-12, 500 8, 680 Ky pas OEE ti cnecteses 681 
Chicago... ’ 12,689 12,277 412} 12,277 9, 680 2, 349 | 248 "4 See 412 
EEA ikincdawseseawes Sp Ni Lada 12,543 | 11,585 958 | 11,658 8, 302 3, 136 } 220 pea: 885 
MGs oh sacs cnnvnseckgax snes - Re Me dade on dagaleccebsuadelavidaniens eee - PS 210 
MINDS «igs 56 58-<9944 1563s de50 406 402 4 PES ES See \ etecrrees 4 
[| ere eT ee 21, 167 21, 153 14 21,153 14, 620 5, 144 1, 389 ee 14 
Pes conncddccidss dnitccucadue 0, 40, 304 690 i 30,271 10,052 301 370 41 329 
Total: Nov. 20, 1922......-...-..-.. 264,754 |.......... SAS | 258,103 183,786 | 65,684 | 8,633 6,651, 1,424| 5,227 
Be iancecc cadens ae es Pacsncsced 257,186 181,079 67,508 | 8,799 5, 992 1, 336 4, 656 
Nov. 30, Tain deiae saad a 8 eee Lackedeee 73, 271 48, 989 20,019 | 4, 263 11, 082 146 10, 936 

Purchased in open market: } 

EE ee ee een ree 259, 226 |eecccesece 257,628 | 183,504 65,491 8, 633 1,598 1,349 249 
Meo aes o, comedy da. true cmecend , | ee 256,834 181,005 67,033 8, 796 1,331 1,039 292 
iid ac cavecnkoiuiectwancracbes (1 "| Sppeenetm 72,824 48,934; 19,627 4, 263 130 eee 

Discounted for member banks: 

Rl oi ceataundeadeenGeutansacumensteedeusnmin 5, 528 475 282 (aaa 5,053 7 4,978 
Oct. 31, Pe radls s db hb sb cvncinddsht ladsodedbaalaeudss tees 5, 013 352 74 | 275 | 3 4, 661 297 4, 364 
Nov. 30, BE a bis vns ewan tacactmdenadheuctael Gaeeeaanaee 11, 399 | 447 55 OOF Wineddsces 10, 952 | 16 10, 936 








HOLDINGS OF BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES PURCHASED OR DISCOUNTED, BY CLASSES OF ACCEPTING INSTITUTIONS. 
{End of November figures. In thousands of dollars.] 








Member banks. e.. a Branches 
ds aa an 
Federal reserve bank. Total. banksand =P rivate | agencies 
| Non banking banks. of forel 
National. | nati ~) | corpora- b — 
} onal. tions. anks. 
‘ | . mal 3 en 
| 
Nis eS oda sco Nunca dix nics c5snlcnkcvacsatipacxdemeeaskeum eke | 28, 831 15, 173 9, 532 | 3,038 464 624 
eR a 555 an etua det s53ucduccneeciaabarnds uate desea 54, 963 18, 368 17, 488 7, 755 8, 103 | 3, 249 
MIN 526 bec55 8 oe cers osica en sacs asoeeeaasdaaiee Siete deere 19, 325 | 7,557 6, 950 | 2, 100 1, 512 | 1, 
RE Gs v.5-5..« cag asahacdisxnvedd vdninedaredatace ee tee 54, 187 | 16, 716 20, 268 | 6, 168 7,614 3,421 
NG a 50.025 cous seackxeneesics sasuke saed haces ena 2, 183 | , 293 | 3 Ses eee ee 
Ie ita sno5xexciacancaSh Adetacan dine deeleeeewenseteatsa tena 12, 500 1, 663 6, 446 Cede twarecnacanas Eee 
NY Siaivres 6.54 oe nek edeu Cucbisd acca ch dciceu dv Seen eae 12,277 5,687 | 5,915 (of ene ee x 104 
is 5 5dcs «dg sie Gs bade ce edadns hineanaeedeoees dee aeaaeees | 11, 658 3,915 5, 227 | 1,472 584 460 
NES 555 0.06 Sieo0handasaa kiSsncaninvadinscommanceseeasmale es |---++2eeense TREE DALES Noa Ree Reet ccesss 85 | cs cataenedinanceecaedaelicndeandelite 
I £50spestiecehinccs pias nesnioseecdacccad alicia mee tices | 402'| 7 RNR EAE ih KNOLES a iain 
DN iis anise da eAMn abs wan cag gen deka nein neck eae eas 21, 153 | 7, 356 8, 284 2, 736 1, 545 | 1, 232 
a SEES ST i ai eae OR 6s eR a at hee , 624 | 15,939 11, 169 | 4,547 4,448 | 4,521 
I I insiccnithdiicinay sind nai ads Byles | 258,103 | 94,069! 91,805; 32,778 24, 634 14,817 
A ARR NR BCE SA Ra lS CRN SE 257, 186 96, 182 | 94, 238 32,148 | 20,734 13, 884 
Sh SE Re oo a RO 73,271| 30,280! 23,579 8,942 | 4,960 5, 501 
Purchased in open market | | 
RE bios ta tacacsucce xi ccsnacanneducaneddimpacauydents 257, 628 93,736 91,790 32,778 | 24, 629 14, 695 
aE iit ZS PRE E Ts Ry Miers S528 BE FS a 256, 834 | 96,075 | 94, 039 32, 144 | 20, 705 13, 871 
PE shod. 5 once Ranuwadin kamen Waietwodiol 72,824 | 30, 208 23, 282 8, 873 | 4, 960 | 5, 501 
Discounted for member banks: | | 
NS Bete Saas ie orb cuitds cix a eneehid puada dekoeeneede 475 333 | | eee ee 5 122 
inc te rade weahus ercnauecvindeeesentewemmmnceccnueeh 352 107 199 29 13 
Co ee eR Sys TOM TaN 447 | 81 297 ee ae eee ae 








"25691238 
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BANKING CONDITIONS, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 


Between November 15 and December 20 
loans and discounts of reporting member 
banks in leading cities increased by $48,000,000. 
Increases are shown for the New York, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Richmond, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City districts, while the other districts 
show reductions, the largest of which, amount- 
ing to $20,000,000, is shown for Boston. As 
a result of the Treasury operations on Decem- 
ber 15, member banks in all the districts show 
increases in their holdings of Government 
securities, the aggregate increase amounting 
to $273,000,000, of which $116,000,000 is re- 
ported for New York City members alone. 
Only moderate changes are shown in member 
bank holdings of corporate obligations, New 
York City banks showing a reduction of 





increased in all the districts except Boston, 
Cleveland, Richmond, Dallas, and San Fran- 
cisco, the largest increase, amounting to 
$62,000,000, being shown for the New York 
City banks. Time deposits also increased, the 
largest addition, amounting to $44,000,000, 
being shown for the Cleveland district. Mem- 
ber banks in New York City show a reduction 
of $26,000,000 in time deposits. 

Accommodation at the reserve banks was 
reduced by $52,000,000 during the period, 
smaller figures being shown in eight of the 
twelve districts. The reduction for the mem- 
ber banks in New York City alone was $61,000,- 
000, 

Following is a table showing the increases 
and decreases in the principal assets and 


$11,000,000 and Chicago banks an increase of liabilities of reporting member banks for the 


$15,000,000 for the period. 


Demand deposits | five weeks under review: 


CHANGES IN PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN EACH FEDERAL RESERVE 
DISTRICT BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 20, 1922. 


United States 


Other bonds, | Accommoda- 








a : aie J 
—_ ag Government stocks and om pi. al ' tion of Federal 
" securities. securities. —_— POSItS. —__ reserve banks. 
Federal reserve district. ¥ , ae 
| In- De- | In- | De- In- De- In- De- | In- De- In- De- 
| crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. crease. | crease. 
| 
































15 
New York............. eae Beene eek Pee 
New York City.... noe 7 ae | “SERRA odwcmskentansned: MR | Biisteseestans 
Philadelphia. ..........ccc0ee.e00 eaten sutegsh t ethreien hae 5 ORE Seeds Ss Eee ee aes, 
ib na a ceugodsinakndsewbunbnas one Oe Desan teas 15 
Gs sic widcidv cent gheknesowsudagamae | . |) aa | 2 
Nis ine Ssewens se eactnscsesenerne tes Lente } 4 LadsacdvceicaceesicheasbeaGabes tceann lesogsces 
ith eben scneusorgidveancetcgcktes | adnwas | 13 eer fern D tecevbese 
SN ND. ac cachadsvonanbhvnenssin com seigcacen at ER ccuscesl | Oe ideasascal “I Geatasacsl wee eee! eee Te 3 
NE Br ich anecktanseeneesoeusnrane | DP toicccetal ~ | Pitieaccka*: RW hsscoacal. «SR ercwiedls vecdees ins uichecveuens 1 
ices inevevesacobvctsvctclninetcclaceciceal ht “El lsndanseibbshcuswskencses? J “Beieeukossn D teawvaccdotnasucoxeieehetnke 
EE oak adbtcccceesh sens Divssessset Sieiacxcasueal + ( “divesaaskl eloevcwaal | ae Biicsepecee 
RE ea sgiccc bocca bvacaevacawedowed 12 | fee Seer | 1 
San Francisco | 25 Ptosesates Shc 
IN Sd case cschigltannnatelaein SR | OF Unisaueh DP iivccie: De etek de levenertes 52 


Changes in the condition of Federal reserve 
banks between November 22 and December 27 
were caused partly by the requirements of holi- 
day trade. Total cash reserves decreased b 
$64,800,000, smaller figures being shown for all 
Federal reserve banks except Sloveland, At- 
lanta, and San Francisco. These decreases 
were caused largely by the demand for gold 
and currency for Christmas presents and 
Christmas shopping. This demand is also 
reflected in an increase of $164,700,000 in Fed- 
eral reserve note circulation, an increase in 
which every district except Dallas partici- 
pated. As a consequence of the reduction in 
reserves and the increase in note circulation, 





with deposits showing but moderate changes, 
the reserve percentage of the reserve banks 
declined from 76.7 per cent on November 22 
to 72.1 per cent on December 27. Reduced 
ratios are shown for every Federal reserve bank, 
except Atlanta. 

Changes in discounts at the reserve banks 
for the period were relatively slight. The 
New York reserve bank reported a reduc- 
tion of $16,200,000, the Atlanta bank one of 
$7,500,000, smaller reductions being shown 
also for the Minneapolis and Dallas banks. On 
the other hand, the largest increase, amount- 
ing to $11,800,000, is shown for the Richmond 
bank, and smaller increases were reported 
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for the remaining seven banks. Government; Following is a table showing the increases 
security holdings of the reserve banks a Ee decreases of the principal items in the 
| 


creased by $162,800,000 during the five weeks, 


larger figures being shown for 
Atlanta and Dallas. 


CHANGES IN PRINCIPAL RESOURCES 





| Federal’ reserve bank statement between No- 


all banks except | vember 22 and December 27: 


AND LIABILITIES OF EACH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BETWEEN NOVEMBER 22 
AND DECEMBER 27, 1922. 


{Amounts m millions of dollars.] 


faders Te re | 
Government Federal reserve 














- : 1 ; : Reserve per- 
Total reserves. Discounts. desire se Total deposits. notes in oe 2 
securities. circulation. centage. 
Federal reserve bank. eee = 
In- De- In- De- In- De- In- De- In- De- Nov. Dec. 
crease. | crease. | crease. crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. 22. 27. 
ON Ee. bins h cudedevesdkakainsbseeusaeleddueete 7.2 | Tt ee 5 5 ee See 1.8 AY eee 68.3 62.9 
Nn oc cdwkevevarcdicesds vbibipnwsleuweumal YA eet 16.2 et ES SO 18.6 TE Sentence 82.9 80. 0 
Philadelphia... . . ues Ks enables eee kwekey auelenonianede 2.2 tl Rae oY eee * , a 76.7 70.7 
Nf a aN cews eenuddenhemeiees De Bhissannes 2 ae 3 eS , | es , | | Seer 73.5 70.8 
I he date ck cu uheke nackualexssaamaedhelcawhaeal 17.0 i | _S ) eee Bee reel 9 tt Oper 73.1 60. 2 
EC dhic poe xa honeddeduceanedsece utes We lecakeuctinecaienc Sy See 1.5 aes ff ees 74.8 76. 1 
CS din acoxckessanks (dpiuecdbnvtewneadeles leone 7.4 pf Se ty & AP Pe ee Sa MO Taiwanese 82.3 76. 1 
ee dis an cath gts «dn akhensaes ovewweslonaasane 9.2 | oT Seer | ee |) re Lt 69.8 59. 8 
Minneapolis. ......... : oe 3 BO cdaacusnastedes 1 Wee Pinaceae 75.9 73.8 
Kansas City 3.9 Bae leas <3 ves 3) eee ed ixueandes <3 eee 62. 4 57.3 
Tes ila 5 acts iain swe dv geod 0 wale eacel waco cl) Pea Be Lasvanvael i» A eheie BF bsccases 10! 613 56.7 
IEE eaucne kasennu ech esaunb oles ReMi teaseunins Tae takaad cag SES he vais ds hae tenses 2 Sh RES 70.8 66.7 
TET Doiyscs heuddulelecadvienekonssniemnecwen 64.8 MA fencanncs | GS tis ctdace 164.7 76. 7 72. 1 


CASH RESERVES, TOTAL DEPOSITS, 


Federai reserve bank. 


NERA ICT fs inte docncvevsnaetcccucetedwere 
New York 
PE icin xedvaciaensswoubeecthegeant 
Cleveland 


I i owacs iaeuneeheusersck Gataowane 
PEND evo 66c6senesconvdsenschewceeuaeens | 
PAM a Ads. ceachbindsieevisbPereeeces eaeets 
I ss cadenseks kecktebeseddsntuseeks 


po A ee ee eee 
COT Ee Terre eee 


FEDERAL RESERVE NOTE CIRCULATION, AND RESERVE PERCENTAGES FOR 
DECEMBER AND NOVEMBER, 1922. 


[Daily averages. Amounts in thousands of dollars.] 





a = 
| 
_ nm , Federal reserve notes 
al cash reserves. al deposits. ae whe ; Reserve percentages. 
lotal cash reserves lotal deposits in circulation. Reserve percentages 


| | j 
| December. | November.| December.| November., December.} November., December. | November. 
| ; | 











| 217,540, 213, 008 126,318 127,020 205, 408 194, 925 65.6 66. 2 
1,040,668 1,079,813 717,518 | 724,217 600, 336 594, 222 79.0 81.9 

| 240, 579 236, 862 111,717 111, 875 218, 185 203, 463 72.9 75.1 
| 277,021 274, 568 148) 009 147, 638 245, 797 228, £91 70.3 | 73.0 
| 110,658 | iis, 164 60,257 61,703 101; 149 97, 106 68.6 | 74.4 
| 140,169 135, 463 54, 870 54, 690 126, 993 125, 294 77.1 | 75.3 
| 540,243 | 549,879 269,748 | 265,787 416, 250 397, 490 78.8 82.9 
| 111,677 113, 895 71, 464 67,849 95, 770 94,574 66.8 70.1 
$1,772 80, 631 50, 267 48, 801 38, 661 57, 126 75.1 | 76.1 

89, 825 93, 036 85,357 83,313 70, 460 68, 601 57.7 61.2 

53, 184 60, 267 55,819 57, 302 39,559 41.858 55.8 | 60.8 

262, 683 253, 165 140, 083 139,827 . 236,947 221, 615 69.7 | 70.0 
3,166,019 | 3,208,752 1,891,427 | 1,890,022 2,415,515 | 2,324,865 73.5 | 76.1 

| 2'994°982 | 2,964,419 1,755,226 | 1,732,504 2,416,096 | 2,402,442 71.8 | 71.7 
| 9991573 | 2,182,795 1,821,746 | 1,830,011 | 3,342,520| 3,327,632 1 44.7 1 43.7 
| 2°149,653 | 2,185,149 1,990,221 | 2,013,944 | 2,955,476 | 2,812,247 1 45.7 1 46.8 





1! Caleulated on basis of net deposits and Federal reserve notes in circulation. 
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CONDITION OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH FEDERAL es BANK ON WEDNESDAYS, NOVEMBER 29 TO DECEMBER 


RESOURCES. 
[In thousands of dollars.] 





| { | —_ i wi Siete hed . 
New | Phila- | cleve- | Rich- | | St. | Minne 
Total. | Boston.) york, | delphia.| land. | mond. | Atlanta. Chicago.) 7 ouis, | apolis. 


| 





| 








| 


168, 961 6, 420 | | 13, 826 ; 5,629 41,626 | 9,760 19,168 
19,138 | 138,893 | 27,254 13, 798 S 5,628 | 45,407 3,218 9, 850 | 19, 262 
17,471 | 145,468 | 26,954 | 13,593 > 5,659 | 47,171 3, 168 | 10, 065 | 19,310 
16, 616 129, 803 26,396 13,312 . | 5,567 51,533 | 2,844 | 5 10, 060 | 19,181 
15,984 | 121,730 | 19,256 | 13,338 5,542 | 50,724 "443| 7,8 10,046 | 18,971 

Gold settlement | | | | 

fund—F. R. Board: | | | 

33,485 | 224,522 | 45,495 | 65,678 | 23,218 | 92,587 | 4 | 14, 148 | 40, 850 
47,871 | 194,562 | 21,400 | 67,007 | 25,77 83,887 | , 0% 3 11,551 | 44,584 
43,937 | 190,228 | 25.861 63. 963 § | 25,639 90,996 | | 7 2, 8,081 | 42,214 
33, 124 223,249 | 13,871 68, 678 , | 25,552 | 80,121 5, 616 25, 13,833 | 32,761 
28, 822 186, 672 12,909 | 84,638 | ‘ 24,769 | 47,795 ' 29,405 | 12,657 | 27,404 


| 127,708 | 659,850 | 165,487 | 181,157 . | 96,625 | 369,498 | ’ 25, 487 183,021 
125,191 | 659,653 | 169,761 | 181,479 ,759 | 100,961 | 360, 835 | . 25,994 | 185,765 
141,718 | 659,409 | 172,299 | 181,226 A 100, 644 | 384,314 | B 25,404 | 197,273 
143.119 | 659,225 | 180,371 | 181,466 99,631 | 390,117 | ’ 1743 | 22) 444 205, 119 
150,228 | 709,059 | 186,110 | 183,086 | 65,003 | 103,668 | 405, 216 22,587 | 202,745 


15, 460 12, 257 5,081 | 4,685 2,209 | 19,010 | 
17,057 10, 738 6,604 | 3,716 77 2,250 | 26,398 3,677 
9,645 9. 156 4,030 4,046 ’ | 1,701 | 11,239 ’ ’ ’ | 4,270 
12,414 7,627 5.994 | 4,127 | 2,091, 3,996 , 0 5 ’ | 4,043 
9,074 10,919 4,925 4,764 | 2,489 7,542 | ; 3, 593 | 4,364 


195,792 1,065,590 | 222,483 | 265,346 | 127,681 | 522,671 7 9 246, 683 
209" 257 1,003,846 | 225°019 | 266.000 | 109.859 | 134.609 | 516.527 4 

| 212.771 1.004.261 | 229,144 | 262,828 | 104, 133.643 | 533,720 | 
205.273 |1,019,904 | 226,632 | 267.583 | 99, 132,841 | 525.767 | 
204,108 |1,028,380 | 223,200 | 285,826 136,468 | 511,277 | 


3,644 


Legal-tender notes, | | 
silver, etc.: 
12,605 | 31,983 | 14,535 | 8, 0 | 5,730 | 20,159 
10,736 | 32,162 14, 635 
10, 503 | 9, 14,613 
8, 842 | , 28 13, 607 ; > 79 | 
7,937 | 13, 887 1329 | 4,936 | 18,575 | 8,158 


Total reserves: 
<  ee 3,202,810 208, 397 |1,097,573 | 237, 3, | 13: | 111, 037 
| 219, 993 008 | 239, 116, 127 | 
| 223,274 | | 243,757 | | | 115,941 
9 214,115 : 38 54 | 106, 250 
212, _ 1, 055, 982 | 98, 525 | 102,901 





Secured by U.S 
Governmen t | 
obligations— 


a 
— 
© 


125, 487 


LLL PP 
o 
3283 


28, 088 
30,961 
23,213 


_ 
So 


BSzNz 
Naf 
a 





pg gene ness 
BBSES 
Be 


SSpgs asses 3 


SS 


14, 020 


8 


19, 325 
19,413 | 
20, 255 | 
21, 655 
22) 817 | 


_ 


~ 





— 
eet 
~ 


gees 


23, 987 | 
23, 987 | 
23, 987 
24,096 
24,325 


- 











- 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK ON WEDNESDAYS, NOVEMBER 29 TO DECEMBER 


Total. 


U. S. certificates of 
indebtedness: 
One-year certi- 
ficates (Pitt- 
man Act)— 


118, 625 
120; 889 
118, 718 
242° 282 


266, 691 | 


24 
Dec. 6 26 
Dec. 34 
oq 26 
40 


1, 213, 807 
1, 283, 600 
1, 229, 602 
1, 298, 552 
1, 334, 101 


46, 282 

46, 394 

46,455 

47,181 

47,227 
5 per cent redemp- 
tion fund against 
F. R. bank notes: 


599, 826 
660, 119 
709, 289 
759, 392 
757, 500 
15, 050 
15, 379 
15, 729 


27, 1922—Continued. 
RESOURCES—Continued. 
[In thousands of dollars.) 





Phila- | Cleve- Rich- St. 
dagits.| leak | moa. ‘Atlanta, | Chicago. Louis. 


New 


Boston.| y md 


| 106,277 
106, 728 
102, 218 
110, 694 
119, 030 


10,325 624 
10,325 624 


110, 366 
118, 843 
127, 763 


5, 252 
5, 251 
5, 251 
5, 251 


312, 049 
307, 286 


140, 028 
136,206 | 67,052 42,920 


6, 882 7 1,988 7,766 971 

1,997 7,765 971 
10, 325 639 2;007 7,766 971 
10, 744 639 : 2108 7,781 971 
10, 760 639 7 2,57 2110 7,781 971 


179,251 73,927 


274 250 x 103 
224 75 98 5: 65 103 
199 75 ; 98 38 i6 103 
174 75 68 5 5 103 
149 75 68 5 23 


49, 398 
50, 904 


124,770 
139, 803 
157,056 58,926 
163,328 | 63,723 
154,328 58, 364 


55, 988 85 81,852 37,916 
57,769 37 43,759 
59, 430 43,955 
61,781 48,627 
58, 543 50, 454 


646 ke 528 489 | 


669 533 ¢ 501 
692 6 530 : 512 
431 533 34: 385 
432 696 379 


| 304,213 | 230,055 | 212,593 | 779,172 | 215,072 
| 2297930 | 219,756 | 783,709 | 224, 901 
230,339 217,571 | 790,484 | 222, 967 | 
230,240 | 220,280 | 811,570 

227,455 220,596 | 812, 290 


390,112 1,487,051 | 


82, 57 
491, 959 
509, 353 


410, 805 1, 534, 366 | | 415, 801 
419, 431 L 530, 680 | 415, 627 
| 


228, 655 


Minne- Kansas 
| apolis. 


138, 415 


City. 


10, 946 
10, 951 
10, 951 


13, 694 | 


12; 647 


214,631 


219; 314 


$3 83 83 83 2 
bo ho Bb Oo 


419, 132 
| 432; 374 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH eee a BANK ON WEDNESDAYS, NOVEMBER 29 TO DECEMBER 
7, 1922—Continued. 








| Total. 
Capital + in: 
Nov. 29.......... | 107,207 
Dec. My acinar nea ae 107, 265 
eS | ee 107, 244 
> ae 107, 261 
re 
Surplus: 
Ss eer 
"ea 
S, SaRaee | 2 
BPO: DOcwinsinwcesss 215, 398 
| ee 215, 398 
Deposits: 
~~ - 
Nov. 29...... 33, 449 
Dec. é . 46, 976 
Dee. 13...... | . 23,136 
Dec. 20. 6,715 
oS: 7, 809 
Member bank— 
reserve ac- 
count— | 
Nov. 29 . 1, 807, 631 
ae 1, 843, 601 
oS ae 1,517,744 
Dec. 20. . 1, 840, 205 
Dec. 27 ./1, 861, 281 
Other deposits s— 
Nov. 29.. 5 19, 148 
3 ae 19, 527 
Dec. 13...... 20, 230 
Dec. 20...... 35, 039 
Dec. 27 31,165 
Total deposits: 
Nov. 20.......... 1, 860, 223 
fk eee 1,910, 104 
| 1, 861, 110 
Dec. 20.......... 1, 881, 959 
St eee 1: 900. 255 
. R. notes in actual 
yon 
Nov. 29........../2,329, 814 
___* =e 2’ 361, 222 
Dec, 13..........!3,370, 185 
| eee 2,456, 711 
> eae 2,464, 12 
F. R. bank notes in 
circulation—net li- 
ability: 
ee 20, 868 
St eee 19, 259 
an 16, 497 
ae 12, 499 
aes 10, 632 
Deferred av ailability 
items: 
aa 520, 497 
eee 540, 233 
i eae 580, S83 
Dec. a heen eases 576, 997 
3 Se 578, 502 
All other abilities: 
i ae 26, 898 
Se es Soe 27,772 
Dec. 13.. : 28, 326 
| ee 28,474 
> 29, 247 
Total liabilities: 
See 5, 080, 905 | 
Ye 5, 181, 253 
| ee 5, 188, 643 | 
See 5,279, 299 
ee 5,305, 411 


| 
| 


Boston. 


8, 144 | 
8, 144 | 
8,126 | 
8,126 | 
8, 126 


16, 483 | 
16, 483 
16,483 | 
16, 483 | 
16, 483 


2.817 
5, 072 


120,446 | 
122, 709 | 
122,106 | 
122, 130 | 
124, 810 


308 
211 
222 
1,982 
869 


123, 571 
127, 992 
124, 645 
124, 498 
125, 798 


193, 717 
202, 145 
201, 671 | 
209, 360 
211, 213 


589 
646 
650 
150 
150 


45, 695 
45,931 
55, 059 
50,177 
55, 609 


1,913 


N ew 
York. 


1 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


28, 673 | 


28, 681 
28, 681 
28, 681 


28,688 | 


60, 197 


60, 197 | 


60,197 | 


60, 197 | 
60,197 | 


679, 289 
704, 183 
680, S28 
700, 790 
707, 106 


10, 936 
10, 725 
11, 437 
13, 555 
12, 251 


697, 498 
733, 053 
694, 741 
715, 111 


720, 336 | 


594, 003 
593, 520 
591, 809 
605, 539 
599, 001 


4, 837 
3, 818 
3, 559 
3, 048 
2, 450 


96,173 
94, 703 
116, 995 
115, 707 
113,477 


5, 670 | 


5, 896 
6, 060 
6, 083 


6,531 | 


390,112 1,487,051 
403,304 1,519, 868 
408,587 1,502, 042 
410,805 1,534,366 | 
419,431 1,530,680 


delphia.| 


LIABILITIES. 


[In thousands of dollars.] 


Phila- 


9, 326 | 
9,326 | 
9,326 | 
9,327 

9,327 | 


17, 945 
17,945 | 
17,945 
17,945 
17, 945 


2,214 

1,810 | 

1,544 
874 
761 | 


107, - 
112,5 
107, S77 | 
108, 583 | 
112, 257 | 





186 
247 
480 | 
942 | 
766 | 


110,394 | 
114, 642 
109, 901 
110, 399 
113, 784 


208, 762 
209, 098 
216, 166 
224, 773 
221 536 


1, 083 
1,008 
508 


te 
~ 
~ 
_ 


394, 213 
398, 654 | 
406, 307 
415, 801 
415, 627 | 


Cleve- 
land. 


‘11, 708 
11,708 
11, 708 
11, 708 
11,708 


} 
| 
| 


149, 579 | 
148” 260 | 


145, 161 
141, 804 
151, 807 


836 
1,344 
1,021 
1, 668 


152, 949 
150, 764 
148, 792 


Rich- 
mond. 


5, 594 


5, 598 | 


5, 599 
5, 600 
5, 595 


11, 030 
11, 030 


11, 030 | 


11,030 


11, 030 | 


3, 893 
1,818 
2, 182 
689 
336 


60,919 
60, 661 
57, 893 
54,938 
59, 123 


94 
132 
107 
764 


752 


64,906 | 


62,611 
60, 182 


144,221 | 56,391 
153,473 | 60,211 
234, 214 96, 959 
234,555 97,918 
241, 974 99, 045 
252, 370 | 103) 844 
257, 372 103, 398 | 
944 1, 406 
931 L 441 
921 | 867 
430 924 
144 914 
51,040 | 48, 896 
521240 50, 042 
53,789 | 52,338 | 
57,850 | 51,117 | 
60,901 | 44,959 
2,682 1, 264 
2,803 ; 1,290 
2,878 | 1,278 
2,871 | 1,334 
| 2,946 1,348 
| 476,046 | 230,055 
475,510 | 229,930 
| 482,571 | 230,339 
| 491,959 | 230,240 
509,353 | 227,455 


{ 
| 


Atlanta. | poneenee, 


4,309 | 14,743 
4,309 | 14,743 
4,309 | 14,753 
4,309 | 14,772 
4,309 | 14,772 
9,114 | 29,025 } 
9,114 | 29,025 
9,114 | 29, 
9,114 | 29,02! 
9,114 | 29,025 
1,693 | 1,730 | 
3,194 | 4,871 
1,596 | 1,001 
128 532 
458 | 384 


52, 202 | 263, 238 


52,519 | 261,045 
52,720 | 265,816 
53, 632 | 270,369 
55,253 | 264,175 
186 | 1,081 
172. 1,190 
213 | 1,175 
782 | 3,759 
527| 3,252 


55, 885 


54,081 | 266,049 | 


| 293’ 


54,529 | 267,992 
54,542 274, 660 
6,238 | 267,811 
123,176 400,932 
125,432 | 405,704 
, 124,479 | 407,845 
| 127,843 | 422,690 
| 129,493 | 428, 208 
1, 182 1,879 
1, 268 1, 882 
777 1, 853 
797 1,394 
349 1, 269 
19,376 | 63, 064 | 
22)378 61,627 
22,984 | 65,336 
22,294 65,383 
19,702,| 67,447 
1,355 | 3,480 | 
1,370 | 3,622 | 
1,379 | 3,680 | 
1,381 3, 646 
1,391 3, 668 
212,593 779,172 
| 219,756 | 783,709 
| 217,571 | 790,484 
| 220,280 | 811,570 
| 220, 596 


St. 
,ouis. 


_ 


4,812 


4,812 | 


9, 388 


2,525 
3,129 
1,939 

463 
1, 283 


63, 584 


66,913 | 


68, 211 
68, 396 
71, 362 


561 
510 
575 
2,173 
2,154 


66, 670 
70,552 
70, 725 
71,032 
74,799 


94, 302 
94, 451 
94, 501 
96, 834 
97, 272 


215,072 
224, 901 
222) 967 
929 


| 3127290 | 2287 655 


apolis. 


45, 534 


49, 555 
47,914 


374 
385 
325 


1,602 | 
969 


47,149 


52, 860 
46, 300 
51, 737 
49, 576 


56, 691 
58, 005 
57, 804 
59, 183 
60, 027 


859 | 


963 


976 | 


485 
115 


14, 944 
16, 675 
15, 408 
15, 748 
16, 106 


138,415 


1 


| Minne- | 


Kansas 
City. 


77, 392 


79, 539 | 


82, 875 
80, 773 
80, 608 


S61 


84, 555 


67, 705 
69, 501 
69, 022 
71, 552 
72, 230 


| 


' 


| Dallas. 


ie ee abe 
=— t 
oes 

oo = 


a 


Sa 
c 
> 


wWwwwe 


53, 931 
53, 653 
53, 854 
54, 482 


eee 





:EE 


= 


52, 499 | 


270 


323 | 


285 
678 
583 


55, 818 
55, 398 
55, 603 
55, 295 
54, 158 


39, 896 | 
39, 938 | 
38, 937 | 


39, 719 
39, 685 


2, 236 


2, 302 | 


1,397 
1,709 
1, 274 


24, 884 
26, 491 


7, 569 
7, 576 
7, 570 
7,571 
7. 565 


15, 199 
15, 199 
15, 199 
15, 199 
15, 199 


3, 228 
2,313 
3, 648 

386 


735 


133, 523 
130, 910 
134, 849 
134, 753 
134, 367 


3, 450 
3, 320 
3, 255 
4, 496 
4,414 


140, 201 
136, 543 
141, 752 
139, 635 
139, 516 


219, 457 
230, 955 
235, 842 
243, 004 
244, 596 


583 
75 
65 
60 

100 


33, 468 
39, 323 
39, 081 
36, 699 
37, 764 


419, 132 


| 432,374 


442, 333 


| 444,988 


447, 550 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK ON WEDNESDAYS, NOVEMBER 29 TO DECEMBER 
27, 1922—Continued. 


{In thousands of dollars,] 











| a 
Total. Boston. 


. , ‘ | _ a . | San 
New Phila- | Cleve- | Rich- : | _ &t. Minne- Kansas 
York. |delphia.. land. mond. Atldnta. Chicago Louis. | apolis. | City. Dallas. —_ 
| | 


| 
| 
| 





MEMORANDA. 


> 
Ratio of total reserves 
to deposit and F.R. 
note liabilities com- 
bined—per cent: 
| et 76.4 65.7 85. 0 74.3 70.6 73. 1 75.3 $1.4 | 69. 0 76. 1 62.8 60.2 | 69.7 
OY Sh ar 74.3 66. 6 78. 1 74.0 70. 8 74.0 77.9 79.9 70. 4 77.2 60.9 57.9 | 70.0 
7 i: 75.1 68. 4 80. 4 74.8 68.8 71.6 78. 2 82. 1 70.2 74.7 60.9 54.1 70.7 
 § SS | 72.8 | 64.1 79. 2 71.7 68.9 67.1 76. 1 78. 2 63.3 74.3 53.9 57.0 69. 1 
a 72.1 62.9 80. 0 70.7 70.8 60. 2 76. 1 76.1 59.8 73.8 57.3 56.7 | 66. 7 
Contingent liability 
on bills purchased 
for foreign corre- 
spondents: } 
aaa | $1,512 2,328 11,733 2,143 2,615 1, 563 1,148 3,795 | 1,499 | S61 1,531 829 | 1,467 
3 ae 31,007 2, 285 11,614 2,095 2,556 1, 534 1,127 3,724 | 1,471 | $45 1,502 814 1,440 
1 3) ae Bry 31, 366 2,318 11,673 2,132 2,604 1,556 1,143 3,77 1,493 857 1,524 826 | 1,461 
Dec. 20...... ie 33, 152 2,430 12,492 2,254 2,729 1,631 1,198 3,961 | 1,564 S99 1,598 865 | 1,531 
8. 33,981 | 2,509 12,639 2,340 2,818 1,683 1, 237 4,089 | 1,615 928 1,649 893 | 1,581 


MATURITY DISTRIBUTION OF BILLS, CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS, AND MUNICIPAL WARRANTS HELD BY THE 
12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS COMBINED. 


{In thousands of dollars.| 


Total. Within 15 16 to 30 31 to 60 61 to 90 Over 90 


days. days. days. days. days. 
Bills discounted: 
Tn dha walks bok hs dines Wedd SAREE SERENA eN ee Oaee ae aee 650, 096 445,401 56,419 73, 103 | 45,218 29,955 
EN a ns onc awdaliires Cade tb kceo- nied sa dtavds baenehastaTeee al | 704, 945 499, 882 58,631 69,028 48,689 28,715 
DE is ork Dek umbe d da ated oka. amin dad Sumi wehiedegeh piled ea en eacita actite eat 659, 758 462, 861 54,344 65, 992 45,942 30,619 
NE er ge aU iin dint mis eee datenee ceeded dae eewaNeeeeien’ 615, 558 419,329 49, 405 66,519 | 48,794 31,511 
MN eS DC Thais Wa > nov cin Geb eae akaP eae cnneeaensun ins 629, 885 436, 465 48, 609 63,372 50, 059 31,380 
Bills bought in open market: | 
NE ee er ee ee ree eer ree rr ee op cbetann 259, 226 60, 451 44,747 88, 869 | 47,121 18,038 
BW 5 24 cus ervhvevedhacetscakebapnuscsisseaaawasenabadesunnaces eo 266 , 827 71, 874 53, 195 83, 830 | 47,247 10, 681 
OS ee ee ee ee er fee ey Se ree 262,572 73,985 56, 663 78,029 | 45, 649 8,246 
EE Ce Fora ee ee Ee ee re ee 251, 728 72,811 65, 693 70, 654 | 34, 461 8,109 
hi <a0<0 sens ie tece ci sbhaatedadhncdabhanmeenaieed tint denee 246, 293 ® 83,210 50, 737 69,056 | 38 , 083 5, 207 
United States certificates of indebtedness 
PENS Ss i wks vCababeeddscusevesdeniputeawaasace vention dadetindevecsdas 142,125 3,484 1,007 1,720 | 76 | 135, 838 
BG Mdectirenwkawnsiivudcevacasedausunadenscl nepucd atthenweeeoweeeel 142,389 2,258 720 1,000 | 576 137, 835 
By Mt dine o5s KadMaws ede eéutcinaehccess ccaase dekneeaanegaebas 137, 218 225 ey ee es | 76 135, 197 
i rere nausea £skGdwisanéeees sudgeeenenkeneeeacsvensen 253, 282 76,670 SO la cudecdans | 62, 383 113,729 
TN 8 acid x Ben wa sv. dn accu mesak Week RGR Rema aE Oe 278,691 fe 76 | 62,670 | 112,350 
Municipal warrants: | 
BS iS wn oR CURA ERSEOS NE Gas Wek nak ee ee Ronee eee aaneeeeas ) i ee ee oe eee ME ckicuee atic Mecne ated 
Ns cnisaccdaeedsutekihe suse p adiecducenssheeeaeeunanmas cable 4 Re POP ree | ee Seen 
WEG nvaswcnsadundas ei kbagh haat advnakedcseeaieeube Mies Gabwadeues 34 8 SP bila nscnscgukieswsquredibairasaneduens ‘ 
Bs Bact nccvipuaavs<sh du adbenshbnsan dee laboiinealite eneweewe , | hadank | ee ee Es See 
SE df Gbiga Ci Wcandadndnccdacaawawnncencabuecsacedaeee rr ere 40 14° 18 8 i acenth sithenellins Licecceaoss eo 
} 
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FEDERAL RESERVE AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS ON WEDNESDAYS, NOVEMBER 29 TO 


— een 


Net amount of F. R. 
notes received from 
Comptroller of the 


Total. 





Boston. 


304, 795 
306, 278 
302, 805 
308, 206 
310,515 


87,700 


88, 100 , 


217, 095 
218, 178 
221, 905 
227, 306 
227,415 


15,300 
rh 300 
15,300 
15, 300 
15,300 


19, 408 
16, 891 
13,418 
19,819 
16,928 


93, 000 
93, 000 


| 113,000 
| 108, 000 


Currency: 
Nov. 29.......... 3,609,182 
of SNe 3,606,113 | 
Dec. 13 . -| 3,640,536 
SS ae B 3 666, 113 
Se RS 3,679,260 
F. R. notes on hand: | ” 
a 890,711 
| Saree | 875,231 
Sa 865, 216 
Dec. 20 | 847, 308 
a} ae | 844,168 
F. R. notes outstand- | 
ing: | 
eee | 2,718,471 
Dec. 6...........| 2,730,882 
SS, ee 275,320 
Dec. 20..........} 2,818,805 
see | 2,835,092 
Collateral security | 
for F. R. notes out- | 
standing: 
Gold and gold 
certificates— | 
Nov. 29......| 346,317 
cS eer 346, 292 
oS) a 346, 292 
Dec. 20...... 346, 292 
a). a 353,657 | 
Gold redemp- | 
tion fund— 
Nov. 20...... 131, 560 
i” ee 131,716 
Dec. 13...... 131, 365 | 
a 4 can 137, 454 
eS 133, 090 | 
Gold! aw R 
Board— 
4 Nov. 29 1,570, ay 
eee 1,567,2 
Dec, 13...... | 17625; a1 2 
pea Lie 
. 27......| 1,712,008 
Eligible paper... 1,712,099 | 
Amount re- 
quired— 
Nov. 29..; 670,387 
Dec.6...| 685,672 
Dec. 13..| 672,251 
Dec. 20..; 701,117 | 
‘ Dec. 27..| 636,246 | 
° Keene 
amount 
held— 
Nov. 29..| 197,206 | 
Dec. 6...) 239,116 
Dec. 13..| 215,096 
2: 131,013 | 
ec. 27 ..| 





200,687 | 


| 118, 000 


118, 000 


89, 387 
92, 987 
80, 187 
84, 187 
77, 187 


FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES. 


New 
York. 


1,196,850 
1,194,730 


| 1,194,690 


1,188,744 
1,181,133 


404, 410 
399,610 


399,610 , 


399,610 
399, 610 


792, 440 
795, 120 
795, 080 
789, 134 
781, 523 


283, 184 
283, 184 
283, 184 
283, 184 
283, 184 


35, 666 
35, 469 
35, 225 
35, 041 
34, 875 


341, 000 
341, 000 
341, 000 
341, 000 
391, 000 
391, 000 


132, 590 
135, 467 
135, 671 
129, 909 

72) 464 


37,174 
76, 135 
31, 236 
93, 556 


{In thousands of dollars.] 


4 


Philadel- 
| phia. 


268, 654 
271, 929 
271, 466 
279, 599 
282, 837 


39, 760 
42° 360 


228, 894 | 


229) 569 
236, 826 
241, 439 
245,477 


162, 889 | 


162, &89 


63,407 
59, SOS 
64, 527 
61, 068 
59, 367 


2,515 
3,661 | 
1,759 | 
5, 663 
6,57 


34,640 | 
38, 160 
37,360 | 


Cleve- | 
land. 


281, 054 
280, 777 


249,914 
252/937 
263) 483 
270, 524 


276, 684 | 


20, 341 | 
9,785 | 
( 


Rich- 
mond. 


134, 158 
132, 598 


137,698 | 


140, 417 


139, 302 


29, 020 


24,340 | 
28) 120 | 
27,200 | 
26, 400 | 


105, 138 
108, 258 


109,578 | 


113,217 
112, 902 


- 


3} 


8) 336 | 


| Atlanta. 


| 


202, 544 
202, 380 
201, 564 
203, 551 
203, 587 


32, 680 
29, 420 


| 


Chicago. 


78,920 


438, 352 
437, 930 
444, 808 
462,171 
472,711 


15,472 | 


15,571 


| 354, 645 
346, 644 | 
367,645 | 

| 374,645 

| 389; 645 

97,000 | 


30,401 | 


34, 231 
32, 730 


17,314 
147095 
11,674 
9) 410 


7, 482 


389, 645 


t 








St. 
Louis. | apolis. 
137,704 | 70,612 
138,148 | 72,442 
137,854 73,928 
136,848 73,013 
137,732 72,843 
25,720 10,613 
25, 220 , 11,753 
247220 | 12,558 
23,270 | 10,950 
22,470 9,710 | 
111,984 | 59,999 
112,928 | 60,689 
113,634 | 61,370 
113,578 | 62,063 
115,262 | 63,133 
11,610 | 13,052 
11,610 | 13,052 
11,610 13, 052 
11,610 | 13,052 
11,975 | 13,052 
4,619 1,649 | 
3, 943 2/999 } 
4,609 2,684 
4,603 | 1,770 
4,047 1,320 
60,300 | 28,000 
58, 300 28, 000 
60,300 | 28,000 
58,300 | 30,000 
56,500 | 32,000 
56,500 | 32,000 
35, 455 17, 298 
39, 075 6,638 
37,115 17,634 
39,065 | 17,241 
42,740 | 16,761 
7,391 3, 354 
3,125 3,385 
3, 235 2,472 
2,407 2,897 
20 3,321 








Minne- Kansas | 


City. 


50, 360 
48, 360 
48, 360 
47, 36 

49, 360 
49, 360 


25,677 
25,877 
27,677 
30,976 
27,577 


3,583 
6, 239 
4,065 
3, 675 
3, 261 


| 


DECEMBER 27, 1922. 


| Dallas 


62,616 | 
62; 147 | 
61, 558 | 
61, 098 | 
60, 740 | 


16, 939 | 


44,317 


44,068 
43,539 
43, 739 
43, 801 


12,500 


18, 830 
18, 074 
18, 135 
21, 205 


21, 214 | 


17,117 
18, 960 


20, 851 | 


18,818 


16, 220 | 


| sen 
| Fran- 
| cisco. 


315, 864 
| 319,609 
323, 517 
331, 123 
| 333, 429 


54, 210 
57,570 
49,770 
51, 070 
53, 470 


261,654 
262, 039 
273, 747 
280, 053 
279,959 


17,335 


166, 218 
170,714 
176, 423 
185, 953 
185, 410 
185,410 


78, 633 
76, 274 
76, 474 
74,934 
77,214 


10, 642 
9,074 
8, 154 
7,023 
1,304 
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CONDITION OF MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES. 


PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES ON WEDNESDAYS, FROM 
NOVEMBER 22 TO DECEMBER 20, 1922. 


ALL REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN EACH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT. 





[In thousands of dollars.] 
n | ' 
Total - New | Phi i? Cleve- | Rich- Atlan-| Chica- st. _Min- | Kan- | ume 
| Total. oston. adel- | j, a >. neapo sas as. ran- 
| York | phia. land. mond. | ta. go. Louis. lis. City. | cisco. 
| } } | 
| | } 
Number of eieaietinaiuannen | } 
 liveses <enaeneecsn 784 | 46 105 56! S4 7 41 109 37 31 79) 52 66 
k_ Aanlenheoree tise 784 46105, 6 ao nwa wma wa hue 66 
(4, ae 784 | 46 105; 56 84 78 oat 109 37 31 79) 52) 66 
—_ iekebecdateganen 734 | 46) 105 56 8&4 78 41 109 37 31 79) 52 66 
Di ehed nba e tian 782 | 46) 104, 56 84 78, 41 109 37 30 79 52) 66 
ny a discounts, in- | 
clu bills rediscounted | 
with F. R. a 
Secured by S. Gov- 
ernment latieiia— | | 
* See 302,349 16,954) 114,844) 18,511) 30,073 11,929 7,657 44,572 18,214 8,204) 10,612; 4,982) 15,707 
WO iss caniacoeas 297,401)| 15,907; 109,794! 18,832 31,115 12'552' 7,732 43,521 18,260 8,318 10,632 4,926 15, 
BO Ove cnecackecks 309/271 17,186! 117,993, 20,375 30,623 12,026 7/732| 45,122 18,622 8,233 10,507 4,527 16,235 
WOOO Ms. ca casecvess 300,224 16,601) 107,115 19,475 31,192 12/256 73641 46,885 18,760/ 9,108 10,425 4,500 16,266 
i 8 eas 287,157; 16,205 94,338 21,075 31,392 12,135 7,472) 46,078 18,680} 8,193 10,445 4,651 16,493 


Secured by stocks and 
bonds (other than U. } 
S. Government obli- 


, 628,878 249,160 354,520 119,835 56,939 551,507 137,329, 44,719, 75,295 54, 148, 836 
,667, 940) 247,134 356,123 116,837, 56,531) 543,436 136,491] 45,139! 75,828 54,807 149,615 
,653, 267, 248,704 383,695 120,663 56,700| 538,592 136,762) 45,046 74,321 54,458 

,630, 285! 249,068 374,743 119,632, 55,780) 547,096 138,931] 43,777, 73,797 54.075, 152,074 
7671, 481| 247,992 372,036 123,055), 55,416) 541,101 135,387| 45,463 73,304 52,407, 151, 801 


584,005 2,216,200! 334,284 649,314 311,252) 332,730/1, 003,673 289,375] 193,847| 359,904 215,827| 738,638 
576, 946 2, 204,537, 337,598 646,873 315,793, 339,764 1,012,043 289,115) 198,098! 360,078 213,149, 738,879 
570, 702 2, 211,876, 338,672 647,041 314,327, 337,0881,007,303 289, 463) 1s 1 
|| 567; 881 2° 247,948) 335,271 651,223 319,507) 337,805. '998)576 295,848) 197,841| 364,598 212°515| 748,370 
,279, 562, 757 2, 250, 282, 330,256 654,790 321,048, 335,055 1,008,005 297,049) 192, 588) 366,312 211,974 749, 364 








Dec. 20.. . 

Total loans and discounts, 
including _ bills redis- 
counted with F.R. banks: | | 





11,189,994, 38,258 3,959,931 691,955 1,033,907, 443,016 397, 326 1, 599,752 444,918) 246,860) 445,901 274,989, 903,181 
-/11) 218; 731'| 31; 339/3; 982,271 603; 564{1,034,111 445,182) 404, 027{1/ 599,000, 443,875) 251,555 446, 538 272; ’ 

- 11} 246,796, 829, 117/3, 983,136 607, 751/1, 061,359 447,016, 401,520/1,591,017 444,847, 249, 653| 449, 243 271,278| 910,859 

~ 11) 258,092, 825,709'3; 985,348, 603, 814 1, 057,158, 451,395 401,226 1,592,557, 453,539 250,72°| 448, 820| 271,090 916,710 

~-«(11, 281,559) 824, 3514, 016, 101: 599,323 1,058,218. 456,238) 397,943 1,595, sah 451,116 | ae 450,061 269,032! 917/658 

496,899 102 274 607,261, 62,707} 178,522 65,462) 27,884) 138,535, 52,716 25,815, 63,558 35,145 137,020 

1510 540 102,076 618,369 62,505! 178,280 65,631/ 28,011) 139,610, 52,707, 26,007, 64,325 35,557 137,462 

-| 15503,677 103,824, 607,510 63,833) 177,920 65,643, 28,198 139,812) 52,669, 27,293, 63,688, 35,391 137, 896 

1,489,446 102,748 597,730 61,920, 177,218 65,335 28,645, 140,604] 52,937) 28,756, 62,666, 35,224 135, 663 

| 1,485,624, 101,458, 590,089! 62,750, 176,444 65,443, 29, 143, 457| 50,975 29,273 63,119, 35,721 136,932 





63 
32, 242 656, 11,903} 1,072) 1,347 475, 1,471} 4,209 2,712) 237; «1,630; 4 =756 ~=—«5, 774 
34, 165 651 12,188, 848, «1, 647 482, 1,409) 4,458 2,755) = 719),«:1,719, 657, 6, 632 
33, 539) 998 11,140 748 2,087 491, 1,517) 4,728 2,833) 219 1,737) 956 6,185 
35, 464 741, 10,312) 1,015 2,854 557| 1,503| 5,331) 2,917 224, 2010 956 7,044 
4, 536 1298, a0 O15, 1, 942 691) 1, ’ 











’ , 
410, 9 1 
|| 20,974! 415,104! 25, te: ,500 3,744 3,6 82,964 12,639 10,029 14,544' 7,705 24,523 
657,064), 20,741 414,548, 25,479! 33,796 3,855, 3,625) 84,539 12,514) 10,039 14,630 8160 25,138 
810,211)| 29,599, 455, 584 41,633} 48,293 7,133, 8,853 118,476 18,921 12,003, 19,163 15,055 35, 498 
| 
~ i} | } 
96, 053) 4,527, 12,366 3,260, 3,866, 3,287, 8,256, 28,680 3,432) 4,385 6,548 4,747 12,699 
95, 094) 4,630, 12,755 3,267, 3,946) 3,283, 7,619 29,092 3,472) 4,387 6,808 3,902) 12,033 
95, 132! 4,556) 12,136 3,185, 4,013) 3,202) 7,458) 29,172 3,545, 4,493 7,105! 4,788 11,479 
88, 972) 3,175} 12,465, 2, 760) ,496, 3,177, 7,103 28,382, 3,635, 2,774 7,183, 4,713, 10, 100 
241, 863) 5, 698) 125,924, 6, . 13,338, 4,192 9,920 33,076 5,935 5,937 6,141) 8,520, 16, 
\ 
2,245,504 169,374) 757, 849, 182, 611 281,804, 56,762 35,129, 412,305 87,916, 27,867 59,302 8,793 165, 792 
2,249, 041|| 171,071! 758, 214) 183,495 282/410 56,740 35,298 419,044 87,419 845 59,216) 8,651) 1 
170, 174! 8, 730 181, 894; 2927283) 56,352 36,897, 418, 413 88, 008; ,109 59,820 9,053 162,717 
, 260, 483}; 170, 306 iP 197 181,637, 292, 288) 55,097) 36,489 420,801 87,922, 29,595 60,660 9,204 159, 287 
weaah * ec. 20 4 di | , 272,643 170, 556 761, 848 182) 900 293,670 54,760, 35,769 427,7 88,668 28,167 61,830 8,653 158,028 
oans and discounts | 
and investments, includ- | 
ing 3 bills rediscounted | 
Now an asta, chastesaws 718, 685 1 , 136, 499'5, 763, 053' 877, 707 1, 531, 399) 572,907) 474, 587 2, 269,116 603,978 315,173) 592,270 332, 040 1, 249, 956 
Nov. 29 at 761, 337 '1, 131, 649\5, 789, 699, 879, 543/1, 534, 310 575, 146| 480, 214 2, 274, 397, 602,715 321, 542) 593, 397, 329, 639 1, 249, 086 
Dec. 6.. -|15; 785, 784 |1, 129, 5435, 777, 756. 883, 260 1, 571, 162, 576,448 479, 205 2, 266, 106 604,541 318,796, 596, 137 329, 171/1, 253, 650 
DEN cc avekcsdueucesan '15, 789, 521) 1, 123, 420 5, 777, 600 876, 625) 1, 566, 810) 579, 416, 478, 591 2,272,214 613, 464| 322,114) 595,969 329, 347|1, 253, 951 
WC Ia dnnscsccdccenss |16, 116, 436 11, 131, 791.5, 957, 922. 893, 79511, 591, 905. 588, 457, 483, 658 2, 321, 365| 617,087. 321, 805! 601,793) 337, 899'1, 268, 959 
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Total. 
Reserve with F. R. banks: 
Eo share tuk 1,375, 792 | 
errr | 2. 356, 129 | 
DE Pena constsstvseacss 392, 010 | 
ere 17380, 204 | 
a eee 1, 384, 597 | 
Cash in vault: | 
ae 294, 259 
UI nck cucnaich 286, 463 
SS Se 308,777 | 
i ee 320, 341 
| ore 344,814 
Net demand deposits | 
NOV. 22... .ccccccssesene 11, 038, 867 
PE Rain on snseaess nck 11; 094, 036 | 
BN bs oxithic pase <ste 11, O10, 180 | 
BE TERE caw scccassesxes 11,111,839 
a eee 11, 186, 196 
Time deposits: 
SS ee 3, 658, 822 
NOW. 20... ocesccccscsese 3,647, 977 
SS Sees ee 3,694,727 
ES) ere rs 3, 691, 373 / 
SS ee 3, 687, 168 


Gov ernment deposits: 





ec. 20 
sapahis with F. R. 


anks: 
Secured by U. S. Gov- | 
ernment Y obligations—| 


Bills. 
b 


Bills calammamsek with F. 
R. banks: | 
Secured by U. S. Gov- | 
ernment obligations— 





171,551 
170, 637 
162, 592 
151, 209 
511, 368 


209, 245 
204,014 
270, 877 
233, 128 
201, 691 


1, 239 


640 
2,719 
1,621 
1,554 


149, 464 
175, 578 
176, 197 
161, 298 
146, 789 


NOVEMBER 22 TO DECEMBER 20, 1922—Continued. 
ALL REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN EACH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT—Continued. 


{In thousands of dollars.] 





lw Phil- | 
| New Cleve- | Rich- | 
| Boston.) york, pia. land. | mond. 

| 
aes Se ee | 
| 
85,392) 650,381 68,026) 96,145) 36, 118) 
81,516 614,170 68,694] 104,444) 35,732! 
83,686, 640,286 71,509) 104,137! 35,242 
$4,363 616,361 67,421] 93,987, 34,869 
83,286 635,125 69,220] 97, O44 31, 984 
18,797, 88,629) 17,289 31, 936. 14, 701) 
17,689 89,219) 17,468] 29,464) 13,540 
20,120 92,543) 17,843) 34,528) 15,161 
21,471, 96,865 18,892| 36,207| 14,900 
22,677, 107,656) 29,818} 40,327) 15,624! 
809, 742 4,775,836, 693,958] 857,527, 330, 030} 
798, 593 4,831,684 692,601} 861,747 332, oot! 
802; 011 4,752,265 698,028} 868;276 336,539 
814, 868 4,789, 658) 693,307) 855, 138) 333, 238) 
809, 405 4, 861, 749} 703,025} 847,757) 331, 459) 
238,637, 789,401 59,853) 516,623) 148, 263! 
238,964 774,207| 58,116] 519,322! 147,065 
239,230, 779,825) 57,971| 352, 767| 146, 022 
237,431) 778.203! 58,302) 555,823) 144,442 
235,895 760,520 58, $41 | an 145, 494 
17,647, 73,911} 15,258} 1 ,311| 5,761) 
17,648 73,911) 15,284] 11,362) 5, 836 
16,767, 70,215; 14,518, 10,693] 5,553 
16,767 70,215, * 2,889) 10,693, 5, 543 
26,204 273,266 33, 539) 25, 830 10, 860 

| 
9,116 117,300) 13,826; 10, 760) 12,976 
13,639, 87,301! 16,362) 21,186, 12° 550 
11,889 159,423) 15,502) 11,853) 12,116 
7,000, 138,447) 13,218, 17,414) 14,169 
9,485. 103,426 16,222: 13,996 13, 026, 
ite eden sthiu pent cadence v3 20 275) 
Min ghiy. cabaadxibe tees suteen 20 500 
E- Sihet RARE Nee, Aly shies 20 500 
Sos Dagh atin <aeeeekln-<ctaeed 20 688 
aE ee Rs Beers: 20 500) 
203 123 125 188) 79 
203 408 125 207) 147) 
ee 1,555 253) 160) 
_ ae 500 238! 116 
ee 500 175 167 
34,186, 21,344 8,149) 13,313) 11,329) 
40,087 22,847| 14,452 13, 467| 12) 541 
35,301, 26,063, 14,410 15,401) 11,611) 
34,545, 17,503 11,848 15,122) 13, 867| 
29,282, 10,565 8, 911 15,499| 16, 1 248) 


PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES ON WEDNESDAYS, 














FROM 
arr 
“Atlan sgt j | neape- rn | Dallas. ro 
ie 80. i. | Ce. cisco. 
| as ame 
33,821} 188,095] 37,950) 23,041) 45,530) 27,040] 84,253 
32,418 198,363! 37,793 20,554 45,104 26,043] 91, 298 
32,052) 197,883! 40,100 25,156 48,010; 25,930| 88,019 
32,533| 201,146) 42,267 20,364 50,723 26,434) 89, 736 
33,540 202959] 41/736 23,852 47,844) 27,648! 89,459 
10,256, 55,918] 7,777 6,432 12,137, 9,900} 20, 487 
9,979| 54,077} 8,064 5,769! 11,762 9,687) 19,745 
117001, 57,539] 8,325 6,274 12,577, 10,311] 22,555 
10,720, 59,329} 9,008 6,771 12,904 10,370} 227904 
11,587, 62, 762 10,080, 6,302, 12, 973, 10,268} 23,740 
270, 2781, 422,158) 342,273 200, 587 436, 529 240,279) 659,670 
271, 688 1, 434, 443] 337,315 208,471 437,060 240, 187| 653, 246 
273, 863 1, 399, 470! 3437229 2057437 440,131 2417729] 6497 202 
279, 567)1, 448, 244| 356,617) 206,071, 443,706) 238,628] 652,797 
277, 120)1, 464, 504) 356,509 207,652 440, 561) 236,770] 649, 685 
160, 138) 733, 856) 178,078 81,669, 122,353] 68,697] 561, 254 
159,189 732,092) 178,201 82,988 122,384] 69,468] 565, 981 
160,916} 733,975| 177,745 83,601, 123,974] 70,646] 568,055 
160, 041 734,628} 176,419 83,918 123,592| 70,285) 568, 289 
160,007) 740, 206| 177,129 84,414 126,043! 70,597] 567,810 
5,475 15,944! 12,152, 3,228 3,348, 2,013| 5, 503 
5,472, 15,303) 12)145, 2,738 3,348) 2,010, 5, 490 
5,168 14,796) 11,542 3,024 3,181 1,909) 5, 226 
5,167, 15,005) 11,541 3,051, 3,201! 1,911| 5,226 
13,251] 55, » 712) 14,848 7,862 9,095} 14, 475) 26, 426 
2,450 19,844 6,402 703, 4,963) 300, 10,605 
1,624, 19,535) 6,583 703 5,931 425| 18,175 
1,500, 25,870; 7,968 1,023 8,008/ 160, 15,565 
1,350, 17,025) 7,514 1,023 7, 308) 160, 8, 

1,325, 15,903! 7,351 1,013, 9,850! 4751-9, 520 
101 

141 

130 

127 

127 

189) 131 lll 1 26 9 54 
203 162, 92 1 27 9 56 
145 241! 92 1| 2 9 58 
191 193 104 1) 17 8 50 
112 212 47 i 108 3 29 
12,099' 15,268] 8,554 2,171, 9,664] 3,461, 9,926 
15,307, 20,663, 9,278, 2,816) 8,548| 3,232, 12,340 
7508 24,601; 9,850 3,021] 9,617} 3,240 12)574 
9,192 18,391 8,940 2/555; 9,836] 3,088, 16,411 
“ 9,985 2,729] 10,313} 3,595 13,445 
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PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES ON WEDNESDAYS, FROM 
NOVEMBER 22 TO DECEMBER 20, 1922—Continued. 


MEMBER BANKSIN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CITIES. 


{In thousands of dollars.]} 


| 
New Phil 





“Las? ; | : Q Min- | Kan- San 
Total. | Boston.| .~° adel- | Cleve- | Riche | Atlan-) Chica- St. | neapo-| sas | Dallas.| Fran- 
| York phia. land. mond. | ta. | go. Louis. ie, | City. cisco. 
= | - Cae £ ; 
4 
Number of eaperiing banks: i 
cp Ae Pee ee 264 23 64 43 & 10 7 50 13 7 16 8 15 ‘ 
Nov. 29 Russ cudvbegbevees 264 23 64 43 S 10 7 50 13 7 16 8 15 i 
Mad <a wgucduainsuee 264 23 64 48 S 10 7 50 13 7 16 8 15 
ky: ee 264 23 64 48 8 10 7 50 13 7 16 8 15 
aR ee 262 23 63 43 S 10 7 50 13 6 16 8 15 
Loans and discounts, in- 
pee ag bills rediscounted 
wit R. banks: 
Sonal by U. 8. Gov- 
ernment ‘bligations ~ | 
Serre 209, 717 14,042) 104,238 16,613 6, 524 2, 120) 1, 584 34,253 14, 583 5, 378 2,490 2,241 5, 651 
Nov. 39 Pittendhs ches 203, 918 12,983, 99,765) 16,892 6,475 2,319 y 534 33,299 14,723 5, 422 2, 473 2, 203 5, 830 
MEI pd didwa deiniv aw 217, 577 is, 278) 108,030 18,392 6, 494 2,337 1, 595 35,611 15,046 5, 404 2, 501) 1,785 6, 104 j 
Dec. 13.............| 207,234)| 13,731) 97,238] 17,575 6,415 2,327) 1,575, 36,664 14,918 6,259) 2,437 1” 806 6, 289 
SS ere 195,709} 13,300) 85,090 19, 237 6,630 2,337) 1,424: 37,002) 14,651) 5,347) 2,323) 1,965 6, 403 
Secured by stoc ks and 
bonds (other than U. 
S. Government obli- 
gations— 
| a Eee .| 2,690,311) 185, 5601, 457,915) 228,698 139,465 20,416, 10,365 422,236, 105,222, 22,206 20,953) 11,135 66,140 
| 2 See 2,717,472 186, 739)1, 495, 796) 226,677, 138,477, 18,690) 10,530! 414,965) 103,940 22° 850 21; 070) 10,808 66,930 
REGEN chews dewscud 2,705,315!| 189, 5241, 475, 390 227) 834 147,634 19,896} 10,561) 409,346, 103,938 22,950 20,079! 10,940 67,223 
2 ee eee 2,688,928 | 189, 362/1, 454,264, 228,480, 141,921 19,882) 10,315) 417,705 105, 826 22, 28 po 20,259) 11,061 67, 565 
i aS 192, 951:1, 502, 352 2077 133° 140,984) 20,199) 10,281 411,929) 101,857 23,! 20, 277 Ww 1l4 67, 728 
All other— 
Nov. 22..... eer 4,438,374) 440,823.1,932,171 303,176) 296,171 62,715, 52,687) 616,703 163,159 95,813 117,583) 58,587 298, 786 
8 eee 4,429,079 434,616)1,920,100 306,464 295,367 65,025, 55,352 620,377 161,209 98,670 118,403) 57,819 .295,677 
(8 eae 4,425,399 428,675)1, 927,013) 307,415, 294,108) 64,169 53,104 617,108 160,835, 96, 549 119. 650) 57,336 299,437 
Ds cheung wade’ 4,460,371 426,731)1, 962,123 304,273 295,698 65,073 53,653 607,287 166,587, 96,775 119,573, 57,422, 305,176 
| Se ae 4,452,748) 423,625 1,961,903) 299,051) 295,674 66,083) 52,993 614,964 166,257 94,374 120,612) 56,880, 300,332 
Total loans and sidcounts, | 
including bills redis- | 
counted with F.R. banks: | } 
OS es 7,338,402 640, 425/3, 494,324) 548,487 442,160 85,251) 64,636/1,073, 192, 282,964) 123,397 141,026) 71,963| 370,577 
OM a 7,350,469 634, 338,3,515,661! 550,033) 440,319 86,034! 67, 416)1,068,641 279,872) 126,942 141,946) 70,830) 368, 437 


632, 477/3, 510,433) 553,641 448,236 86,402) 65, 260)1,062,065) 279,819, 124,903 142,230) 70,061) 372, 764 








56,533) 629, 824)3, 513,625 550, 328 444,034 87,282 65,54311/061,656 287,331 125,322 142,269| 70,289) 379,030 
BE ME ise ne hese wage 7,378,789 629; 876 3, 549, 345 545,421 443, 288 887619 64, 698)1/ 063" 895 282765. 123/248 143,212| 69,959] 374) 463 
U.S. bonds: } 
cl aind's tanawws 819, 41S 45,456) 516,658 30, 663 5, 448 5, 196 34, 926 33, 345 6,699 24,374 10,711 68, 215 
GE adilencchciuekivs 860, 760 $5,251 527, 264 30, 726 5, 449 5,196! 55,910 7,005 24,432 10,711 67, 966 
SESE eee 852, 059 47,240! 515,972 30, 557 5, 459 5, 196) 56, 099 7,146 23,767 10,497 68, 192 
eee 839, 784 46,647, 505, 287 31,120 5,489 = 5, 196) 56, 380) 32, 8,645 22,4383 10,415, 68,550 
BPC bsinkgclidwandxume $26, 296 $6,120 494, 524 $0,785, 5,470 5,196} 55,392) 31,298, 8,964 22,410 10,344) 67,991 
U.S. Victory notes: 
Nov. . Sears ‘ 19, 131 9S 10, 692 1,025 ae 729) 3.650 211 6 442 30) 2,041 
PND MCh obi cdnéccnaees 20, 620 90 10, 974 79S a 729) 3,888 241 6 533 188 2, 983 
| See ae 19, 493 335 9, 869 691 | Peer ee 729) 4,113 351 6 572 487, 2, 000 
eye ee 20, 342 145 9, O16 SS7 579) ..... ~~ 729} 4,361 401 6 702 487 3, 029 
See ree 14, 587 66 7, 238 S54! a ae 729) 2, 429 ey 556 164 1, 852 
U.8 » 
Non mam 534, 559 17,814) 395,744 23,575 6, 228 413 1000: 61,345) 9,008)........ 5,107 3.629! =: 10, 406 
Nov. 29................| 380,478! 18,286! 392,904! 23,534) 6, 22s $13. 1,080} 59,279 9,250)........ 4,709 3,824) 10,971 
OS See eee 582, 126 17,378! 397,105 23%, 420) 6,415 413 680} . 50,137) 9, 089)........ 4,661 3,629) 10,299 
= Se eae! 582, 675 17,145} 396,988, 23, 292) 6,415 413 680} 61,007) 8, 964)........ 4,731; 3,529 9, 511 
ok, HE eae 637, 906 22,216) 434,016 38, 441 Ss, 499 1, 103 679, 85,353) 14,279 250 7,945 &, 240 16, 885 
U.S. certificates of indebt- | 
edness: | 
Oe Bae ee 52, 122 3, 995 9, OOS 2, 86s 1, S69 1,315 3,360! =—:17, 600) 2, 676 2,128 1,174 1, 64) 4, 565 
i Ra 50, 203 3, 983 9,366 2,875) 1,844 1,315) 2,558) 917,741) = 2,707) 2,130) 1,127) 1,110 3,447 
Se a 49, 833 4, 007 8,738 2, 870) 1,869, 1,315 2,558) 17,917; 2,758; 2,179) 1,218 1,605) 2,799 
ere eee 46, 213 2, 626 9,067 2,370 1,877, 1,315, 2,122) 17,087) 2,824 1,660, 1,220 1,530 2,515 
_ * See 174, 114 4,349] 120,256, 5,712) 2.332, 1,825 2.713! 21,692} 3,352, 4,389) 1,591 3,811 2) 
Other bonds, stocks, and ‘ ite ’ rer , 
er bonds, stocks, an | 
securities: | 
ere 1,197,204) 78,537) 561,487) 146,124) 64,286) 7,012) 2,981) 174,029) 55,795) 11,718, 13,377) 1,767) 80, 091 
Neer es 80, 231) 555, 132! 146, 031 65, 097 7, 025 2,989) 180,520) 55,5387) 11,816) 13, 456 1,867) 77,396 
Perret ere | 1, 186, 820 79, 755| 548, 690) 145,709) 64,553, 7,189 3,007) 180,152) 56,001! 10,342) 13,041) 1,860! 76,591 
pes. Se iasisRhivedieckeas 1,194,346, 79,525; 555,282) 145,309; 64,478 6, INS) 2, 989) 182,077; 56,153! 12,228 13,325 2,060) 74,735 
ia cia 8 sic oi bind ce 1, 205, 584 78,983! 560, 894) 146, 364 65, 554 6, 165 2,973; 189,085! 57,005) 10,436, 12 ?’ , 707 1,315 74, 103 
Total “hens and discounts 
and investments, includ- 
ing bills rediscounted 
with F. R. banks: : 
are 9, 990, 836, 736, 325\4, 987, 913 769, 806 545,413 99,439 77, 982'1, 384, 942 384, 009 143, 948, 185, 500 89, 664, 535, 895 
MCR 66.0 dedvecaseuch 10,009,627, 782,179 5,011,301) 770,893, 541,404 100,236 79, 9681, 385,979 380,835 147, 899 186, 203 88,530) 531,200 
ON ere ..| 9,988,622} 781,192 4,990, 807) 775,094 551,970 100,728 77,4301,379,463 381,089 144,576, 185, 489 88,139) 532,645 
? 7 } 4 pa 
a eoee-e| 9, 989, 893) 775, 9124, 989, 265) 769, 189 548, 503 100, 684 77, 259.1, 382,568 388, 147, 961 184) 88,310) 537,370 
Oe eee 10, 237, 276) 781, 610.5, 166, 273) 784, 594 550, 688 103, 182 76, 98811, 417,846 388, 863 147, 287) 188, 421 94,133! 537, 
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PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES ON WEDNESDAYS, FROM 
NOVEMBER 22 TO DECEMBER 20, 1922—Continued. 


MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CITIES—Continued. 
[In thousands of dollars.]} 





Total. || Boston.| Ne 
* | *! York. | mond. 


1] 


' “Ty TT b's | | ] 
| | wi Cleve- | Rich- aSey Chica- 


age 





Reserve with F. R. banks: | | 
Nov. 22 | 999,620) 68,488 605,177, 62, , 038) 
970,050) 65, 674 , 30, 749 
| 1,007, 807) 66, 330 , | 33)025 
|| 67,853 563) 9: 30, 814 
1, 002; 192) 67, 828 63,785, 31,248 


154, 395|| 7 3,932)° 7,717 
153, 612) ‘ 655, 7,635 
3 14,404. 8,657 

169, 736) 5, 16 9) 954 
,933/, 11,161) 90,351 16, 10, 428 


7,634,599 629, 28814, 289,380 614,897) 223,768 54, 756. 
618, 041 4, 346, 583 612,413) 225,920 56, 653 , 
620, 102 4, 256,352 616,305 233,237 58, 180) 964 538 
629, 558 4) 279,097 612/096 232, 457 54,518, 45, 9 
628, 639 4, 360,530 619,616) 224,997 57,045) 47,2811,011, 73 


104,150 558,137 43, 747 305, 321 24, 432) 20,195 352, 168 
104,288! 542,754 37| 307,: 24,373 20; 327 350, 499 104, 226 
104,628 549, 306 | 805,121) 24, 2% 351, 427) 
103, 152 547, 055 305, 352) 062) 
11, 775, 833) 101,552) 527, 549 24) 129 , 300 357, 860 


126,767, 14,069 66,298 14,377 740 8, 733, 
126,662; 14,070 66 818) 8, 532 
120,421; 13,366, 62,983 13,6: : 778 8, 

109,362, 13,366 62,98: 4 52¢ 778 8151. 
400,827, 19,141) 260,944 3177: ’582 3,067 33, 626 


CS TH MER, MAIN scare: Lats of om 


SEa82 


338 _§i 


~~ 


858 





NNONN 

eee FESER 
Om eee 

832 32 


BREE SESR8 


eo 

Aan 

te ee 
Sayegess 
ooore FS 
Sk 


on 
J 
— 


BS cenmescocs MEBRB 
8 


LSRE 
Oo ruIOs 
S 2283 


SEES 





“~~. 


S552 
$2 $252 


a 





OO et et et ee 
wwe 
oo 
—— 
ww 


8 





» by U. S. Gov- | 
ernment obligations—! 

. 22 4,701 101,855 

69, 330 

141, 195 

115, 530 

82, 060 


ec. 20 
Bills seleeemaad with F. 
R. banks: 


“heeaed by U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment obligations— 


33,560 10,711 

‘ 11) 496 
34,624 16,420 
33,335, 9,653 
28,862 4,072 
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BANK DEBITS. 


Bank debits are reported to the Federal Reserve Board for banks in about 250 centers. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS BY BANKS IN REPORTING CENTERS. 
SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 


. 2 eer e 
. 3—Philadelphia 
SO rr ror cree 
Ns oc occccbsvcscoccccntacccacces 
I codec cccdcvtcavhesosusteecsousss 
“| CRESS RSET caWdawcdadiits 
“> SSR Sr ee Tree 
Ver MINED, ow ccccticduccecccneteccoces 
3 a | ee ee ore 


Dallas 


Oe ee eee neta et eee eneeeeeeeneenes 














{In thousands of dollars.] 


Figures for each center for the four weeks ending December 20, 1922, and for the correspond- 
ing four weeks in 1921 are presented below and summarized, by Federal reserve districts, in 
the following table: 




























District No. 1—Boston: 


EET desk a draend caxedeenesavedes 
Ro ckcades ¥Valdweadaccedee | 
DOCONNOM, BABB. 2 oc cc cccccces 
Fall River, Mass. 
Hartford, Gonn.. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Y a re 
ynn, Mass....... 
Manchester, ee 








ES BENE s 6.5.6 & 6 be vecvecnccesse 
EOE BI, Corgan cc tccicccccnscccces 
Portland, SB SOE SERS 
ene 
se are RERUN dn'elh6 Aanbaceeaageee 


ss gins mie 6 &eacaeacdece 


Ss 
| 
Worcester, Mass ap siseacpegactensl 


r eentoes 
District No. 2--New York: 


Ee ats. den ckubssopvetecdegacss | 
a DAS bie Gacssapinamencsee 
IE a x's 6.06. 000 6606 50 Senecio cuss 
Oe A ee ee 
* <r es 
SEE Da sncccccéscascenseseucce! 
SGN - « «chiisinennsucnaacaasancalel 
EL TRG: © as.cnon cob untoniuapekennccs 
Jersey Clearing House Associa- 


Oe eee RU CUS OCCT OS ee eee eee) 


8 Dra CEEt « scandrediose 
Distri 4—Philadelphia: | 


ct No. 
Allentown, 
































1922 1921 
Week ending— Week ending— 
Nov. 29. | Dec.6. | Dec. 13. | Dee. 20. | Nov. 30. | Dee. 7. | Dec. 14. | Dee. 21. 
.-| 463,208 485,413 | 462,025 547,704 | 420,983 | 485,402 454,002 | 522, 988 
-| 4,677,771 | 4,527,154 | 4,323,341 | 5,399,532 | 4,148,140 | 4,953,214 | 4,600, 420 | 5,092,370 
431,324  ' 408,400 | "431, 228 472,099 | 352,833 | ' 432/725 | °376,294| | 448,208 
488,028 | 529,349 | 577,745 562,702 | 372,280 427,815 | 408,990 | 493,280 
aeae 213,361 218,021 | 224,008 247,636 207,325! 246,163 | 226,928 | 239,263 
olin 191,155 | 212,976 | 203,394 239,445 | 164,833 | 180,432) 174,471 | 201,739 
eer 59,922 | 935,274} 946,262) 1,111,107 811, 604 1,467 | 908,272 | 1,049,320 
<i 249,337 | 242,285 | 253,783 296,204 195,891 | 234,163 | 215,241} ' 236,926 
aneal 150,791 | 150,081 | 154, 294 164,200 | 118,041 | 137,727) 131,413 | 132,523 
asa 247,015 | 249,358 | 250, 186 275, 173 ,381 | 228,640 | 221,351 | 236,540 
meen 148,736 | 153,883 | 149, 616 163,817 | 134,196 149,268 | 141,010} 158,315 
pees 533,408 | 514,488 | 539; 251 596,994 468,664 536, 443 9,808 | 562,491 
edde 8, 754,056 | 8,626,682 | 8,515,133 | 10,076,703 | 7,599,171 | 8,973,459 | 8,348, 200 | 9, 373, 963 
| 
DATA FOR EACH REPORTING CENTER. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 
1922 1921 
Week ending— Week ending— 
| 
Nov. 2. | Dee. 6. | Dee. 13. | Dee. 20. | Nov.30. | Dee.7. | Dee.14. | Dee. 21 
| ; ae 
| | | 
2, 835 3, 184 | 3,211 3,225 | 3, 335 | , 69 3, 578 4, 483 
318, 482 335,063 | 304,807 | 369,965 | 299,565 | 342,536 318, 886 364, 359 
4,904 3, 945 | 5, 387 GID inc cuvicancdivntuscatainsbonstegieree. 
8, 760 7, 046 8, 390 9, 308 | 6, 341 5, 863 4, 600 7, 964 
20, 362 21,677 21,364;  26,969| 20,765 | 22,608 21, 209 21, 966 
3, 936 3, 715 3,731 | 4,336 | 2,575 | 2, 806 2, 828 3,311 
4, 863 4,410 5, 568 | 5,681 | 3,917 4, 424 5,051 5, 183 
5,576 6, 279 6, 181 | RAT bua chmatneities te agente cn. 
4,035 6, 498 6, 964 | 6, 437 | 3,975 | 6, 197 6, 728 4,965 
7, 460 6, 435 7,092 8, 822 5, 732 | 5, 966 6, 785 8, 152 
16, 414 17, 447 17, 833 | 20, 297 13, 123 | 16, 825 16, 513 17, 658 
7,793 8, 143 10, 593 7, 547 | 7,023 | 8, 510 6, 807 7,815 
32, 522 34, 832 32,912 | 39,502)  27,704| 30,439 29, 699 37, 684 
14, 882 15, 353 14, 920 | 17, 849 10, 643 14,015 | «11, 724 14, 992 
6, 532 7,918 6,776 8, 802 | 5, 104 6, 669 | 5, 042 7,034 
14; 332 13, 692 17, 864 | 18,964 «1181; 14,851 | 14, 552 17, 422 
19,018 23, 554 23,985 | 30, 760 | 18,540, 20,973 | 22,572 22,939 
3, 898 4,661 4,251 | 4, 884 3, 197 | 4, 326 | 3,914 3, 873 
68, 127 61,470 63,207 | 72,143 | 47, 941 56,709 | 57,271 63, 268 
3, 138 3, 126 3,225 | TEAL. . <occconncelvsvaimanneuubnsechiaaiirtecdadinads 
3,744 3, 841 3,916 | GEL, cnseccncccabvencecuntebelesbeletal nn aeeitcgas 
2,839 3, 056 3, 166 | GOEL, usa cicantsievakedeiaidsslitbpasienneste bean 
59, 340 53, 739 SE.) RENEE iegeeineR Heer ents a Coker 
4,531,560 | 4,379,083 | 4,180,662 | 5,229,239 | 4,038,837 | 4,819,118 | 4,470,028! 4,949, 793 
37,171 42, 143 a | eres Gamer cane RR Gis eae 
6, 329 6, 950 7, 236 8, 040 | 4,750 5, 583 | 5,350 7,361 
33, 262 36, 042 30, 236 36,028 | 23, 109 31,793 | 29, 435 30, 814 
2,748 2,598 2, 646 ee peek Bs ae | «ic copes wiaiiaiiaes 
15,577 15, 394 13, 674 18, 438 11,766 14, 712 11, 850 14, 322 
6, 046 5,933 6, 005 tO ee a Sere Te ee 
2,977 3, 268 3, 654 3, 457 2,737 2,901 3, 108 3, 068 
9, 697 12, 304 12,519 re erat iii ae PE nt) PERS. ol ae 
4,959 4, 202 4, 250 6,277 4, 054 4,176 3, 686 5,170 
7,387 7, 698 7,098 8, 828 5,768 6,923 | 6,978 8, 362 
2, 783 2, 184 2,345 (Te 1 .<hcnnihai eh chabasaieee pment ae iad 
5,372 5,210 6, 174 5, 706 5,095 | 4,612 4, 452 5,158 
5, 233 4, 871 5,173 6, 192 4,348 | 4, 4,728 5,319 
1,501 1,313 1,482 | pee Ls. acehaatealinenaedwanhed Janeceageoees 
831 752 996 TN Lowasndhetiaell er Serr eee 
343, 098 326, 013 340, 309 369, 974 279,275 | 352, 474 295,669 356,665 
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DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS BY BANKS IN REPORTING CENTERS—Continued. 
DATA FOR EACH REPORTING CENTER—Continued. 


{In thousands of dollars.] 


1922 | 1921 
Week ending— Week ending— 


} | 


| Dec.6. | Dec. 13. | Dec. 20. | Nov. 30. 


District No. 3—Philadelphia—Continued. off | | 
Sy ere | 8, 398 | 9,316 | 10, 365 
Scranton, Pa 16, 886 13,453 16, 352 16,998 
9 Arr 11, 663 11,935 13, 692 14,814 | 
Wilkes-Barre, a 9,661 | 7, 753 9, 423 | 10,018 | 
Williamsport, Pa | 3, 836 4, 060 4,181 4, 237 | 
i To 6, 963 6, 859 7,197 9,618 
TS | eee ree 3, 490 | 4, 700 4, 409 | 5,615 
District No. 4—Cleveland: | 
Akron, Ohio 12, 499 13, 349 301 | 15, 340 | 
Butler, Pa 2,164 2,102 
Canton, Ohio “ 8,951 | 8, 954 
Cincinnati, Ohio 68, 276 71, 654 19, O84 | 82, 53% 49, 423 
Cleveland, Ohio............ pas beimweke« a3 132, 690 | 128, 845 31, 458 8, 81 107, 038 
Columbus, Ohio : 29, 059 31, 442 
Connellsville, Pa } 1, 508 1, 259 
Dayton, Ohio | 12,051 | 15, 270 
Erie, P 6, 415 6, 231 
Greensburg, Pa 5, 338 4,195 
Homestead, Pa | 718 730 
Lexington, Ky 4,814 5, 165 
Lima, Ohio 3, 333 | 3,217 
Lorain, Ohio | 1, 086 1, 261 
New Brighton, Pa 2,35: 2, 166 
Oil City, Pa ” 2, 637 
Pittsburgh, Pa 35 | 220, 312 
Springfield, Ohio 4,5 5, 489 
Toledo, Ohio 5 | , 166 33, 738 
Warren, Ohio 2, 752 | 2,370 
Wheeling, W. Va ; 8, 264 | 11,195 
Youngstown, Ohio } 55 13, 565 
Zanesville, Ohio 2, 36: 2,378 
District No. 5—Richmond: 
Asheville, N. C 3, 857 
Baltimore, Md : 2, 386 79, 944 
Charleston, S. C | 5, 986 
Charleston, W. Va 9, 557 9, 839 
Charlotte, | &, 06 9,656 | 
Columbia, 8S. C ‘ 5, 189 
Cumberland, Md ‘ | 1, 563 
Danville, Va 3, 043 5 
oo rer eee | 
Greensboro, N. C 
Greenville, 8. C 
Hagerstown, Md 
Huntington, W. Va 
OO), eee | 
Newport News, Va 
Norfolk, Va 
Raleigh, N. C 
Richmond, Va 
Roanoke, Va 
Spartanburg, S. C 
CO ERG)... snvancncvancenden seh | 
Wilmington, N.C | 
Winston-Salem, N.C 
District No. 6—Atlanta: 
MENTIONS 65. pncnickibickare wpa share ‘el 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga... 
Birmingham, Ala 
Brunswick, Ga 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Columbus, Ga 
Cordele, Ga 
Dothan, Ala 
Elberton, Ga 
Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Knoxville, ‘Tenn 
Macon, Ga 
Meridian, Miss 
Mobile, Ala 
Montgomery, Ala.. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newnan, Ga 
New Orleans, La 
Pensacola, F 
Savannah, Ga 
Tampa, Fla 
Valdosta, Ga 
Vicksburg, Miss 
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DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS BY BANKS IN REPORTING CENTERS—Continued. 
DATA FOR EACH REPORTING CENTER—Continued. 







1922 
H Week ending— 


Nov. 29. | Dec. 6. 


Dec. 13. 








1 Debits of banks which submitted reports in 1921. 


District No. 7—Chicago: 











re ncivctndavdessscbaccucesaeve 650 863 815 
I al v onncin Zinn Ki adcacwunhines se 2, 102 3, 519 2,973 
Ge i. andaueéyacnccscadboancs 2, 333 2, 022 2,741 
IR iasdoges ctuserccongiesess 1, 853 2,911 2, 265 
Tg ae ee 4, 575 5, 288 », 443 
a vic anceevercnsnenbannedereece 637,012 587, 641 586, 073 
SS ea ree , 600 2, 100 2, § 
ee 6, 652 8,979 7, 346 
ewan en udiuccadehesssdunaravend 2, 960 3, 278 | 3, 365 
Me I, BON Givin 6iuc dane ssa ccctnesess 16, 203 | 15, 439 | 17,119 
tia decc nay koasadexawmeseae 121, 098 | 124,012 | 129, 692 
sg cvs pucuionernvsxexcahecs 2, 644 3,098 | 3,011 
. f ee cnaadgesacad 6, 634 6,032 | 6, 184 
UNG WO vce honccnddecocrusmsacntes 7,271 | 6, 871 7,488 
eS Re cod ox gxrnwabenvscdadndeeede 3, 221 | 2, 573 | 3, 216 
OR ae 14, 398 12,140 14, 419 
ee eee Pee arts hee liceinbananaae 2, 376 
Hammond, Ind. ................. 3,670 | 3,000 | 2, 890 
a ee 27,978 | 38, 583 37, 945 
TEE EEE SS 4,472 3, 340 3, 760 
CTE as: sntaeas-sdcc@uuteencnes 4,416 | 4, 733 4,325 
aS eee eee 5, 100 7, 400 5,7 
EG MIND. 5 wate ckhccsweccsceenedc 1,913 2,417 2,659 
PE RUE aes sign dracecacssédussee 52, 816 | 54, 500 59, 752 
aS an ebacncdkindech+nkenwankaenee 1, 584 1,978 1, 642 
MRUGUBTIIG, TOWER. 6. 555s ccccccccccoee aaa 1,115 | 1,322 1, 386 
Oshkosh, Wis. ......- ~ nN 2? 300 | 2,700 2, 500 
eh rKecbecicne se senioacdens cies 6, 757 | 10, 516 10, 837 | 
RG «5 inn cauekedees cvs cdcineme os 3,978 | 5,619 4,784 
CDSs cinddeuensde vcs xeadinsnce 5, O87 | 3, 664 », 159 
ae 14, 169 | 15, 284 15, 600 
UE eee eee 7, 065 | 6, 641 8, 201 
Eas canadawkdounenewabientscd 5,093 | 5, 130 5,021 | 
ME  icddcchtbhkvnesuecamedse 2, 861 | 3, 839 | 3, 549 
District No. 8—St. Louis: 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, } 
tle na cncedGhs dncecuséeuensers 10, 148 | 9, 090 | 11,310 | 
Rs ccdctavnonssinninkien ane 5, 940 | 7, 440 | 7, 939 
IS eae 3, 296 | 2, 957 | 3, 032 | 
SAID « nc. suns dxececesnntuvance 878 | 1, 373 | 1, 296 
iin on canine Gsvesssecgusenens 1, 446 | 1, 455 | 1, 380 | 
3 OE Se eee em 14, 349 | 14, 555 | 15, 165 
Louisville, Ky............ | 32,581 |  31,513| 35,397 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 39, 220 | 39, 581 | 36, 880 
MUNIN, DCW. oc inicus de sccedcautscaces 1,579 | 1, 530 | 1,911 
4 ere ee 2,313 2,357 | 3, 016 | 
8 REE AA ae 141,217| 134,488} 140,670 | 
Springfield, TEs - -cikinbadWeasvive daedunens , 569 | 3, 261 3, 406 
District No. 9—Minneapolis: 
PPO a UI oo cetkcndtocssscantcneee 941 | 1, 490 | 1, 305 | 
Es id Gdn ae tsesccunsh vanes 2, 350 | 2, 642 | 2, 242 | 
pS A” ee eae 460 483 326 
PE I oo. xdo bvndeutnaceecsccebienre< j 25,317 | 21, 465 22, 359 
ota Che cx piankoceb: 2,721 | 2, 489 | 2, 582 
Grand Forks, N. Dak... ....222222222277. 1, 723 | 2) 178 | 1, 861 
eR Se eeeae 2, 753 | 2, 743 2, 658 | 
ee eee 451 561 615 
BNI BE ign slides cuecckaveeucnae | 1,419 2,319 2,912 
ER civic ok inetsavkanenosces | 76, 256 76, 547 | 79, 379 
DE aK 66.644c008e0heseckctulews ces | 1,120 | 1,174 1, 159 
SUI io soo: cuenencaconecea 621 673 5 
St. Paul, iiss Wiwn 66006 URSaarKenciss I 33, 075 1 33, 796 1 35, 130 
Ng isa ocundasavakcaxcdonce 37, 877 | 38, 925 42, 264 
aS ER eee 2, 965 3, 640 3, 593 
cS}: Sa 1,645 | 1, 891 1, 804 
, EA eRe | 1, 045 | 1, 200 1,381 
District No. 10—Kansas City: | 
Pn si cdytarstchieteresane cae 1,324 1, 361 1, 551 
IE SI sts ccdsncnevesenvavsieesa } 2, 523 2, 861 2, 244 
Ey so ncdicdsavceevidcnccdescud 2, 846 3, 635 3, 
BETS «ca dadecensecccvaccvavie 4,177 2, 896 2, 146 
Colorado Springs, Colo...................- 2, 509 | 2,394 3, 007 
NS 6 <66ids danadhevecdinecdnen ea 37, 799 34, 439 36, 599 
PE i ctbsvatedeaceicaciccdesduecns 1, 899 3, 103 2, 754 
i eee 802 944 762 
Ut ee eee 1,071 1, 298 | 1, 300 
Grand Junction, Colo a 627 772 679 
i Ct dacdipnagae swe nekeags ee 605 886 793 
SE, PE vccretxcetacassanedueas 2,811 3, 326 3,776 





{In thousands of dollars.] 











1921 
| Week ending— 


: | 
Nov. 30. | Dee. 7. | Dec. 14. | Dee. 21. 
| 





2, 667 2, 787 | 2, 531 | 2, 987 

692 | 1, 898 2,117 | 2, 230 2, 454 

5, 133 | 7, 798 9, 608 | 9, 623 8, 898 

0) 548, 462 648, 920 596, 510 675, 522 

ae ,785|  6,947| 6,.076| 7,045 
2, 200 3, 162 3, 242 3, 

12, 900 15, 729 16, 175 16, 057 

170, 854 | 91, 324 103, 518 103, 204 144, 503 

2, 597 | 2, 763 2, 401 | 2, 858 

4,338 | 4,716 4, 183 | 5, 425 

6, 002 7, 742 7, 044 | 8, 468 

le 7,719| 21,071 "21, 828 | "25, 526 

i alescc ad aia Enis econ Sees Seen 

"25,070; «30 844) 34,130 | 36, 058 

2) 514 3, 124 | 3, 217 | 4, 332 

3, 406 4, 243 | 4, 207 5, 546 

3, 363 4, 596 | 4,1) | 5,019 

as 43,377 53,330 | 53,201 | 58, 650 

1, 197 1, 947 | 1, 578 | 2,052 

eet were wens tee ecececeee ow new ewww ene sere enorene 

| | 

6,027 8, 190 | 7, 824 | 8, 709 

3,959 5, 137 | 4, 108 | 4,522 

aN 6,225! 7/456 | “6,856 | 6, 806 

5, 282 5, 464 | 6, 089 | 6, 027 

5, 075 5, 103 | 5, 376 | 5, 888 

1,919 2, 933 | 2,361 | 2, 669 

6, 497 8, 824 9, 514 | 8, 055 

4, 520 5, 060 4, 660 | 5, 281 

we ecccccccecel|cccccceccess|soeccccoceee leoesecceccce 

| 

HAASE BREA Gee or RE 

9, 349 10,544.) "10, 044) ii, 2ii 

33, 629 30, 107 32, 432 | 30, 420 

23, 434 28, 937 | 26, 293 | 27, 453 

praia 1, 805 97a | | 8 a 

114, 359 145,004 | 127, 162 | 148, 986 

2, 298 2, 965 , 891 | 3, 278 

1,418 | 1, 536 | 1, 221 | 1, 706 

1, 831 | 2, 338 | 1, 827 1, 684 

pctuscedusneleéaweanandell lewccccavccecioocccesceese 

16,411 | 14, 761 | 19, 682 15, 995 

2, 663 2, 795 | rs 2,461 

1, 482 2,010 | 1,678 1, 531 

2) 401 3, 558 | 3, 647 | 3, 435 

ty 60, 821 |” 72,262") "65, 886 | "69, 482 

Din enaeduacubacandeeeaelpenscmiiaaie a 

ae 24,812 | 31,086 | 28,257 | 29, 565 

es 4,060; 4,000|° 3, 858 

1, 929 2,119 1, 724 | 1,774 

851 , 202 1, 027 1, 032 

1,179 | 1,163 1, 289 1,295 

2, 068 1,623 2, 416 1,972 

ie FS 2,002 | 2,135 "1,943 | 2,276 

2, 096 2, 468 3, 045 | 2, 535 

30, 774 34, 153 31, 678 | 36, 200 
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DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS BY BANKS IN REPORTING CENTERS—Continued. 
DATA FOR EACH REPORTING CE NTER—Continued. 


{In thousands of dollars.] 


1922 
Week ending— 


Dec. 6. Dee. 13. Dec. 20. 

District No. 10—Kansas City—Continued. 
Independence, Kans 
Joplin, Mo 
Kansas City, Kans 
Kansas City, Mo 
Lawrence, 
McAlester, Okla 
Muskogee, Okla 
See On 

ulgee 
Omaha, 
Parsons, Kans 
Pittsburg, Kans 
Pueblo, Colo 
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District No. 11—Dallas: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Austin, Tex 
Beaumont, Tex 
Corsicana, Tex 
Dallas, Tex 
El Paso, Tex 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Galveston, Tex 
Houston, Tex 
Roswell, N. Mex 
San Antonio, Tex 
Shreveport, La 
Texarkana, Tex 
Tucson, Ariz 
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a a 
Berkeley, Calif 
Boise, Idaho 
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Ogden, Utah.... 

P ena, Calif 

Phoenix, Ariz.. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Reno, Nev 

Ritzville, Wash... 

Sacramento, Calif... . 

Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Bernardino, Calif 

San Diego, C: 

San Francisco, Calif 
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GOLD AND SILVER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


IMPORTS INTO AND EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, DISTRIBUTED BY COUNTRIES. 


Gold. 





Countries. 


November. 








United Kingdom: 


England 18, 407, 191 | 


SR taconcivcsstern neces RRR 


2, 375, 255 


I 5. «son ccbale dues 
Argentina atl ciehds epee takin 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Hongkong 
Philippine Islands 
British Oceania 
Egypt 

All other 


11 months ending 
November. 


November. 


11 months ending 
November. 





1922 





11, 762,865 | 188,361,912 


836, 322 | 


34, 541, 659 
276, 724 | 


& 
SOS", 
NeEE 


aa 
IS359 


w 
PESSALSS: 
WQeasaor- 
S28 


B58 


SeSStes 
S2s8s 


0 ee 
“I= Go 
Loo 


50,618 





20, 047,712 | 


$17, 769, 576 | 
217 516, 936 | 
35, 118 | 

9, 929; 505 
8, 423, 894 


55, 663 

32, 865, 047 
106, 131, 504 
1, 320 








49, 976 


$987 
204, 494 
707, 137 


383/019 
396 


19, 956 
4, 542 
169 
743, 042 





18, 308, 087 | 


659, 582, 470 | 


5, 912, 079 





57, 726, 767 





Spain 
Sweden 
Rose Kingdom—England. . 





435, 010 





2, 087, 011 

7350 

2, 087, 351 
28 


10, 253; 264 
3, 149; 057 


371, 111 








3,431,065 | 21,729,795 





34, 165, 303 








6, 599, 171 | 


44,430,352 | 55, 894, 086 








Federal reserve bank. 





Paper maturing within 90 days. 


Secured by— 


Treasury notes 


an 
certificates of 
indebtedness. 


United States 
bonds and 
Victory notes. 


Trade 


acceptances. | and live-stoc 





Bankers’ 


DISCOUNT RATES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS IN EFFECT DECEMBER 31, 1922. 


Agricultural 
| and live-stock 


| acceptances | paper 


Commercia . 
| agricultural 


| paper, n.e.s 


maturing 


3 months. 


maturing 
after 90 days, 

but within 

6 months. 


within 





Re ot ork inal ow sw oem ee wee 
New York 

Philadelphia 
a lg ie iw ck Ww a eK 
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GOLD SETTLEMENT FUND. 
INTERBANK TRANSACTIONS FROM NOVEMBER 24, 1922, TO DECEMBER 28, 1922, INCLUSIVE. 


{In thousands of dollars.] 

















Changes in ownership | 















Transfers. Daily settlements. ofgold through trans- Balance in 
fers and settlements. fund at ' 
Federal reserve bank. close of i 
ene ae pick ga oe ot ee | 
Debits. Credits. Debits. Credits. | Decrease. | Increase : 
—— errr | 
tcc dax veces cca aun esac dpde amines iy Re 583,348 | 618, 782 |............ 18, 434 35, ' 
New York... 20, 000 47,000 2,256,858 | 2,230,426 |............ 568 195, 974 
Philadelphia. . . 4 000 | 783, 515 | pT Se 
aS cp wadsacanccsshuneccnngaparoncasaasgcevgates 000 eres ' 
Dasdéenacantancsineneessueactbecancesncaashtnanacetl:...an, Sih i Si io ae 
Pike Seid dat sCdesuReReneresocnsecccecececeaneschaeael SEQUEL | SaRMI | sip mmenneE Se URrmmne © 0) Ee oe 
DD, s cejackintundivesesdccasseccheccusccddgiiaansst-° Ca a ST [doe oe 
Ee er eee ee ee eee ee ae ,000,; 411,005; 401,261; |$5744/............ 
RE uals orn cgi cadnnatmntin ss cane deanahedtetoadbee GOD liniaicamates 245, 222 243,718 | CUES tc cnscomiene 13, 710 
I eiidincctiucnaskccascntuguctcessc Sedcqgnhedeetclenkeaaauanel 5, 500 316, 663 ee ee ee 4, 292 , 048 
Total, 5 weeks ending— 
MES 6:0 adc latte dacavecacenasonnadaness 78, 000 | 78,000 7,930,480 7,930, 480 55, 123 55, 123 516, 580 
i Ot EN bons wWibusradassconcecseeaaebnes 86, 000 | 86,000 8, 375,343 i PRR Ferree EN 653, 862 
EG EES ihc nd ths enn Wh edvansendnenabanenets 181, 617 | CO. AE A JR 4 Oe oe ee 541, 973 
Rg BE Dao 5. 50 Kanda tusnemerascmckaenaglskaies 178, 866 | Gta UU SF eee eee 425, 831 











MONEY IN CIRCULATION DECEMBER 1, 1922. 


{Source: United States Treasury Department circulation statement. } 


Money held by Money in circulation. 


Stock of money in the United States 





Kind of money. Br : Treasury and the | | 
‘ the United States. 4, , - 

F “lea? e Amount. | Per capita. 
ne Rs SOE EE oe, ee Ae Ee 1 $3, 908, 616, 985 $3,491,973, 577 $416, 643,408 | $3.77 
RN Si wf, o a.a' U's Vien Slav 0k Sec ov ane De WEE MEMS eewe wai nmeth «ys 2 (687,677, 239) 433, 947,295 253,729,944 | 2.30 
IIS os Cia 2S diac was Coun cupas ude te chee tae medeewener ese. 428, 274, 404 367, 512,575 60,761, 829 . 55 
i oe wee bal kira ew tas & oles ae a ae a ae * (330,623, 591) 45, 210, 055 285, 413, 536 | 2. 58 
IN Se. das iaincid bp aaet aes 46's Meo eed Ae oat aR edt 2 (1, 490, 323) 1,000 1,489, 323 | . O01 
a NS acy rue ha ni babncdee cheese ke ac ede deeeAhawensindseneeteet 269, 664, 609 26,913,811 242,750,798 | 2.20 
ee IR a ainiatein 5c cas 4 oN RCUPETS Ue 000 SUITES Ns dc de ba CEES w Ste kU <0 346, 681,016 68, 827, 445 277, 853, 571 | 2. 52 
I a ite ie nis acs AR a gain eee aa led ae a 2,718, 474, O10 406, 050, 141 2,312, 423, 869 20. 94 
WOGUEE RENEE TO WU IUUE Ss Wee. oe ak sb acdencdadetedhicde Meee Ble cckessncadl 49, 044, 400 6, 542,892 | 42, 501, 508 4 . 38 
National bank notes... .. tin Wei Abe nd ab Penn BONG 14 ee a es 761, 499, 127 38, 558, 854 | 722, 940, 273 6. 55 

7. BPE, Se eR gone Perea eee a a & ea ee ns 8, 482, 254, 551 3 4, 885, 537,645 | 4,616, 508, 059 | 41.80 
Comparative totals: H 
PE a ys xii oe wien nea nbd ue ceded cna we bead meee Sok cee reed eee Latte aie 8, 438, 661,623 3 4,879,914, 140 | 4, 570, 280, 827 41.44 
WATS ONS Sos seste's <bean eR SR ted he 8, 156,446,983 | °4,777,506,737 | 4,561, 218, 902 | 41.93 
MI orcs ricer. Loc, 5; «sinc, eaa ees dae 5,312, 109,272 | 3.3/896/318,653 | 4,100,590, 704 | 39. 54 
SS EA Pe Se eee res fe te ey eee ey ety 3, 738, 288,871 |. 3 1,843, 452,323 3, 402, 015, 427 | 34. 35 
nds I< chan s eran 0 bike «40 ains 0h Gakan oe doghomyanareenaeaomie xii o" 1, 007, 084, 483 3 212, 420, 402 | 816, 266,721 | 16.92 











1 Does not include gold bullion or foreign coin outside of vaults of the Treasury, Federal reserve banks, and Federal reserve agents. 

2 These amounts are not included in the total, since the money held in trust against gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 is 
included under gold coin and bullion and standard silver dollars, respectively. 

3 Includes gold held in trust against gold certificates and standard silver dollars held in trust against silver certificates and Treasury notes of 
1890, the aggregate of which should be deducted from the sum of money held by the United States Treasury and the Federal reserve system and 
money in circulation to arrive at the stock of money in the United States. The amounts of such gold and silver held in trust as of the date of this 
statement are shown in parentheses in the first column. 
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The outstanding feature in foreign exchange 
during 1922 was the precipitate fall of the Ger- 
man mark. From an average rate per hundred 
marks of 52.6 cents in December, 1921, it fell 
steadily to an average of about 1.4 cents in 
December, 1922, which is about one-sixteen 
hundredths of its parity of 23.8 cents per mark. 

Sterling rose steadily during the year, from 
an average of $4.16 in December, 1921, to $4.61 
in December, 1922, or from 85.4 per cent to 
94.7 per cent of parity. This improvement re- 
flects in part shipments of over $100,000,000 of 
gold from Great Britain to the United States, 
the general improvement in the British finan- 
cial position, and the decline of British prices 
from 20 per cent above to slightly below the 
American level. 

The course of the French and Belgian francs 
and of the Italian lira during 1922 was similar 
to that of the preceding year, but during the 
first half of 1922 all three currencies were on a 
somewhat higher level. During the latter half 
a decided decline of the france is noted, due 
mainly to unfavorable developments in the Ger- 
man reparation situation. A slight recovery in 
December brought the French france to 7.23 
cents, compared with 7.84 cents in December, 
1921. The lira, with an average of 5.03 cents 
for December, stood somewhat higher than a 
yearago. Neutral European exchanges gained 
during the year, both the Swiss franc and the 
Dutch florin going somewhat above par for a 
short time. 

Canadian exchange rose from an average of 
92.77 cents in December, 1921, until it prac- 
tically reached parity in August, 1922. Octo- 
ber and November averages were slightly above 
par, but the December average receded to 99.45 
per cent. 

Of the leading South American exchanges, 
the Argentine and Chilean pesos improved con- 
siderably. From December, 1921, to Decem- 
ber, 1922, the Argentine peso rose from an aver- 
age of 74.8 cents to an average of 85.6 cents, 
and the Chilean peso from 10.8 cents to 12.4 
cents. The Brazilian milreis, after a rise dur- 
jng the earlier half of the year, declined to 11.9 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN 1922. 





cents int December, compared with 12.7 cents in 
December, 1921. 

The price of silver per fine ounce in the New 
York market rose from 66 cents in December, 
1921, to 72 cents in May, 1922, and then de- 
clined to 64 cents in Theseeaber. Shanghai 
taels followed a course similar to that of silver, 
rising from 75.3 cents in December, 1921, to a 
high of 79.02 cents in June, 1922, and averaging 
71.04 cents for December. _ Indian rupees rose 





GERMAN MARK RATE 
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from 27.45 cents in December, 1921, to 30.65 
cents in December, 1922, owing to improved 
conditions in India and to the advance in ster- 
ling. Japanese yen remained fairly steady 
throughout the year, with fluctuations between 
48 and 49 cents per yen. 

The general foreign exchange index, based on 
the weighted average of 17 leading countries not 
including Germany, rose from 64 for December, 
1921, to 70 (preliminary) for December, 1922. 
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Monetary unit. 


Peso (gold)... ... 


Milreis 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. 


[General index for December, 1922, 70 (preliminary); for November, 1922, 67; for December, 1921, 64. Noon buying rates for cable transfers in 
New York us published by Treasury. Rates in cents per unit of foreign currency.} 


COUNTRIES INCLUDED IN COMPUTATION OF INDEX. 


Par of 
ex- 
change. | 


-_ 
od 


SRSRSSRSR 
BES S Seszuveves 


sss 8 


SRF 
RSF 


Average. 





| 
| Novem- 
ber. 


100. 1014 
84.0500 
12. 6200 
13.4200 


73. 8400 


30. 0600 | 
48.,5200 | 


Decem- 
ber. 


6. 6448 


20. 6700 | 
7.2296 | 


460. 9800 


5. 0340 | 


39. 8368 


18. 9396 | 
15. 6356 | 


26. 9484 


18.9100 | 


99. 4484 
85. 5688 
11. 9452 
12. 4064 


71.0444 


| Novem- 
| ber. 


6. 3700 
20. 2071 
6. 8583 
| 447. 9921 
4. 5063 
39. 2729 
18. 3658 


| 100. 0290 
82. 2283 
11. 9488 
12. 3825 


71. 8725 


30. 6488 | 
48. 8500 | 


15. 2750 | 
26. 8442 | 
18. 4358 | 


Index (per cent 
of par).! 


| Decem- |Novem- 
| ber. ber. 


34. 43 
77.13 
37. 46 
94. 73 
26. 08 
99. 10 


81.01 
100. 55 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES—Continued. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 





| 
Low. High. Average. Index Loy cent of 


Monetary unit. leds ae 





Decem- Novem- Decem- | Novem- | Decem- Novem- Novem- 
ber. ber. ber. ber. 2 


23 
SB 
£2 


SSRs 
RSs 


‘ 63: : -6417 
2681 3319; ; -3047| 3912 
L071. ; 1.2231 | 1.5691 


99. 8875 ’ 9250 | 99.9450 | 99.8779 
48. 3125 ’ 48. 7625 | 48.4468 | 48.7620 


103.42 | + 80. 9800 : 85. 4500 84.2120 79.4613 
248.11 51.4200 . 52.9000 | 53.8300 52. 52. 4842 


947.77 | 52. 5000 54.0500 | 55.1300, 5 53. 8150 
56.78 51. 9600 . 53.6700 | 52.3300 43. 52. 0058 


Be 


SRS B 





' Based on average. 21913 average. 


SILVER. 





[Average price per fine ounce.] 





December. | November 











London (converted at average rate of exchange) 
New Yor 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS FOR PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
A summary of banking and financial conditions abroad is presented statistically in the 
accompanying tables. 
ENGLAND. 
{Amounts in millions of pounds sterling.| 
| Deposit and note ac- Nine London clearing Government Noat-_ 


counts, Bank of [eng- : : 
land and Treasury. banks.§ ing debt. 


Discount rates. 


foreign 


clearing house 


Year and 
month. 


trade bills. 
total ciearings. 


bankers’ 


bills 


index number of 
exchange value of £ 4 


return 


cates outstanding. 


Currency notes and certifi- 
Index numbers of securities prices .§ 


Discounts and advances. 
Capital issues of United Kingdom.’ | 


Deposits. public and other. 
Coin and bullion.’ 
Investments. 

Temporary advances. 
Total floating debt. 
Three months’ bank bills. 
Six months’ 


Money at call and short 
notice 
Treasury bills. 


| Three months’ Treasury 


| Rank notes.! 
| London 


Average of end of 
month figures: 
1913 


> 
g 


57 
147 


=—2 ~ . : . . 
: cis Net profits of industrial com panies.5 


Ses 
4 


4,176 | 3 1, 768 


144 5 96 | 1,205 3 1,793 
123 106} 1,191 ¢ 1,818 


135 114 1,192 333 | 1,826 1,039 
138 5 ¥43 | 1,162: 3 1, 802 957 
151 5 103 | 1,097 369 1,747 882 
134 : 107 | 1,065 3 1,737 759 
130 5 109 1,061 3 1,745 771 
131 : 113 1,070 388 1,755 761 
122) 154! 110 1,056 1,730 755 
August : 93 | 124; 154; 105 | 1,020 ¢ 1,688 715 | 
September. | Q| 121) 154) 104) 1,007 381 1,660 724 
October 2: 125} 154] 105 | 1,033) 3 1,686 740 | 
November . : 8 121 154 | 98 36: 732 
December. . 301 | 2° 9 ee 719 | 





ZCOoSornwuenwnwsnuon 


1 Less notes in currency notes account. 

2 Held by the Bank of England and by the Treasury as note reserve. 

3 Average weekly figures. 

4 Statist figure revised to exclufle Germany. 

6 Compilation of London Economist. Ratio of net profits to ordinary and preferred capital of industrial companies, exclusive of railways, 
mines, insurance companies, and banks. Applies to earnings disclosed during the quarter and has therefore a probable lag of six months. 

6 Compilation of the Bankers Magazine, 

? Compilation of the Statist. 


FRANCE. 
{Amountsin millions of francs.] 


Bank of France. ‘ Government finances. | Favings | Value of 
a a l | Average} D80K8, | new 
| | | excess | stock 

tothe | Bons Price of e... fl of de- land bond 
Govern. Govern- 4818 sotaral sera cP Shine” POMC) Has 

| purposes revenue. Na- | 2eDt. | debt. | Rh a | with- | upon the 

tionale.‘ rente.$ | *| draw- rench 


the war. | | als(—). | market. 


Advances) 

Y : . - 
ear and month Gold | Silver De- | Circula- 
reserves.' reserves. posits.2 tion. 


1913, average r 0 : | 86.77 | | —65 
1920, average | 3,586! 25% | 1,005 57.34 | of +48 
1921, average ,t 1,103 ‘ 56. 56 550 | +67 


1,305 35,286 > 5A. 
| 54. } 
5A. 75 | 


| 


2; 309 





1 Not including gold reserve held abroad. i Figure for the last Wednesday in the month. 
* Includes Treasury and individual deposits. ® Average for 11 months. 
* Foreign debt converted to francs at par. ¢ Estimate in the French Senate. 
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ITALY. 






{Amounts in millions of lire.] 


Banks of issue. | Leading private banks.' Government finances. 


| 























Loans, | some 
, Je $- " “ s ) “ —w - 
Yearand | oane Pepos” | Com- | Circula- cis, | eee! state | Treas | Short- Prine\- | bers of 
month. “AY Gold | Total * mer- | tion for AY , ‘ ury term | Total Lime | securi- 

and de- . “ and due to) cur- 7 core 1 

re- re- 2 cial | account! Cash. metal- treas- public | ties 
diss serve. | serve. | ™2M4 | circu. | of the due from, corre | rency jiere ur debt.2 | BUCS | orices.4 
counts.| FV®- | 285V®. | Habili-| Stion.| state corre- spond-| notes. ere pills. | | daring [Ptces- 

ties. : ; spond- ents. ’ : month.? | 


ents. 






1913,endof Dee =—-857.—s«1,375s1, 661 18 | eee... 25" 129 2,007 | 1,674 499 117 | 


1920,end of Dee. 7,074 1,058 2,077) 2,563) 8,988 10,743 1,308 16,539 15,810) 2,268 ge Yt eer Pee ae 
1921, average. . 7,509 1,071 2,020) 2,352) 9,304 9, 064 1,200 | 16,242 | 16,001 2,267 SUD DiRidadiwlanscadue 1,019 | 87.12 
1921, end of— 
October... 7,816 1,086 | 1,990 2,243 | 9,746 8,554 1,364. 17,185 | 17,022 | 2,267 159 | 22,997 110,754 1,404 | 91.07 
November. 7,810 1,089 1,948 | 2,151 | 9,435 8,485 | 1,174 12,844 12,778 | 2,267 gd oe: Ree 648 83.99 
December . 10,020 1,092) 1,999 2,913 | 10,304 8,505 1,997 | 11,797 | 12,502) 2,267 170 | 24,600 |111,900 1,458 | 80.13 
iy22, end of— 

‘ anuary ..., 10,156 1,109 1,996 2,848 | 10,183 8,570 1,426 11,334 11,616 2,267 WIG b naveciulassseunx 909 (96.61 
February... 10,029 1,100) 1,971 2,562 9,631 8,626 | 1,081 11,446 | 11,482 | 2,267 |, 4 ees ST 1,366 | 94.10 
March...... 9,833 1,118; 1,956 2,687) 9,589 8,523 965 | 11,407 | 11,403 | 2,267 La. og ER Beene 759 | 88.82 
April..... 10,113, 1,122) 1,964, 2,473) 9,360 8,350 908 11,752 11,708 | 2,267 i) eS ere 1,337 | 88.43 
May ....... 9,323 1,104) 1,963 2,572) 9,259 8,061 841 | 11,732 | 11,698 | 2,267 hee < ae 667 | 93.13 
ST RGSS: 9,505 1,106 | 1,976) 2,740 | 9,615 8,049 845 | 11,980 | 11,863 | 2,267 170 | 24,108 | 113,204 1,454 | 94.83 
Suly......., 9,051 | 1,125 | 1,991! 2,524] 9,947 8, 050 861-| 12,118 11,896 | 2, 267 i AS: SRS 783 | 95.19 
August.... 9,086) 1,125) 2,024) 2,605 | 9,695 8,050 763 | 12,164 | 11,883 | 2,267 |........ ESE PRE 1,306 | 103.01 
September. &,804) 1,125! 2,024 | 2,499 9,924 8, 066 769 | 12,166 | 11,897 | 2,267 |........ cx. aa 682 | 105.68 
October....! 8,501 | 1,136 2,039 2,641 | 9,782 8,075 1 -.2eisee ei dwondlincdeate ree | dnokeunch xownboits 1,354 | 109.90 
November.) 8,625 1,141 | 2,034 2,480] 9,802 8,074 |........ 4 dated aeeetiticusdetietscasdaslt ead ceeieien 730 | 111.94 





' Includes Banca Commerciale Italiana, Credito Italiano, Banco di Roma, and Banca Italiano di Sconto until November, 1921. 

2 Includes paper circulation of the State and of banks on account of the State. 

3 Revenues from State railways; from post, telegraph, and telephone; from State domain; from import duties on grain; and from Govern- 
ment sales of sugar are not included from November, 1921. 
4 Figures for 1921 based on quotations of Dec. 31, 1920—100; those for 1922 on quotations of Dec. 31, 1921=100. 


GERMANY. 


{Amounts in millions of marks.} 
































l | 
— ‘ . : | Index of securi- 
Reichsbank statistics. Government finances. | “‘tieg prices? , Value of 
' | Oestabae- ___ mew stock 
Your and kassen- and bond 
month Dis- Com- j | scheine | issues 
ops Gold counted | mercial Note | in cireu- Receipts, Revence Treasury 25 15 |placed on 
| tréasur paper. circu- DVeposits.!|\Clearings.| lation.! from of state | bills out- |p ooks. | bonds. | German 
serve.) |” y dis- lation.! } taxes. railways. jstanding.' ‘ *| market 
bills. |. 
| counted. | 
rine oA Aaveiane jt 
1913, average...; 1,088; ~—............. 1, 958 | 668 | roa 207 | 13 Di endecveinan ae ee sees 
1920, average... 1, 092 47, 980 53,964} 17,702] 57,898| 13,145 |.......... eee? fee: ROK Seas bess | dneaiie as 
1921, average... 1, 056 83, 133 80,952 | 20,213 89, 297 8, 861 6,285 | 2,355 | 192,832 |... 22...) ..... ee 2, 655 
1921. | - | 
November... .. 994 | 114,023 1,446 | 100,944} 25,313 140, 498 7, 330 7,044 3,397  226,676| 4269| ‘181 7, 135 
December...... 995 | 182,331 1,062 | 113,639! 32,906 120,835 8, 325 8,018 | 4,329) 246,921) 5206 | »°147 5, 965 
1922. 
January ....... 99 | 126,161, 1,592 | 115,376] 23,412) 116,680 8,046 8,802} 4,415 | 255,678 223 152 | 4,831 
February ...... 995 | 134,252 1,857 | 120,026 | 26,526 109,816 7,977 9,614} 4,659 262,817; 222 154 2,101 
March .:....... 997 | 146,531 2,152 | 130,671 | 33,358 170,357 8.701 , 14,065} 7,096 271,935| 274 169 | 6,416 
Pt. | pee 1,001) 155,618 2, 403 | 140,420 31,616 175,977 9, 183 13,193 8,997 | 280,935 265 268 | 3,992 
Saws koe. ase 1,003 | 167,794 3,377 | 151,949} 33,128 179,370 9.440 17,619 | 10,984 289,246 | 949 297 4, 152 
CR non cesta’ 1,004 | 186,126 4,752 | 169,212| 37,174; 191,414 10,374 17,776 | 12,781 | 311,600| 224 298 2, 762 
So fares 1,005 | 207,858 8,122 | 189,795 | 39,976 | 243,493 12,234 21,547 | 15,396 | 307,810; 282 430 | 2,330 
RUE o 65 onus 1,005 | 249,766 21,704 | 238,147 56,124 374, 856 13, 383 31,466, 18,053 331,000 | 299 662 2,468 
September... .. | 4,005 | 349,770 50,234 | 316,870 110,012 473,715 13,995 31,692 25,3382 | 451,000 | 445 1,933 | 7, 937 t 
October ...... 1,005 477, 201 101,155 | 469,457 | 140,779 \.......... 14,009 | 50,175 | 58,161 614.000 653 | 2,662 | 7,187 
November.....| 1,005 672, 222 246,949 | 754,086 | 240,969 |.......... | 13,809 | 103,658 locawcscccs! 839.000 | 2,123 | 4,472 | 15, 223 
December...... | 1,007 |1,184,464 | 422,235 |1,280,095 | 530,526 |...... | a Sete Lenedevawi 11,495,000 | 2,669] 5,119 |.......... 
| 





! End of month. 
2 End of Marcii, 1913. 
3 Calculated by the Frankfurter Zeitung with prices of 25 stocks, 10 domestic and 5 foreign bonds (prices as of Jan. 1, 1921=100). These 
figures, recently revised, now include subscription privileges which were heretofore omitted. Figures are as of beginning of month. 
* As of Nov. 10, 1921. 
As of Dec. 30, 1921. 
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NORWAY. 


{Amounts in millions of kroner.) 


Norges Bank. Private commercial banks (103). | 





as ale ee, | 
| Loans | 
| Loans and \Clearings at nd q | Deposits | aggregate | 
unts. | 


Year and month. 
Gold 


Note ; 
holdings. circulation. DePosits- | Giscounts. Christiania. 4,,°) 





DONG, Otek OF BURG i600. cecssseesss 
1920, average. 

1921, avi 6 

1921, end of— 


Respes 
BAIS SSL 
a 
= 
oo 


Ba8es 


IS? 299 2 22 0 wo 90 we 
_— 

~~) 

PEL PLLLY 
RESERES 
w 

NS 


1 Includes balances abroad. 
SWEDEN. 


{Amounts in millions of kronor.] 


Riksbank. | Jointstock | Government Foreign 9 Provemted 
banks. finances. m.-4 | during month.! | Value 
inde | Busi- | Index ofstock 
, , —————| ness | num- | issues 
\value of | | fail- | ber of | 





Year and month | Bills ures | stock | 


| krona 
| dis- | Float- | abroad | - : } ees 
Note Loans | Funded | ~; ; during | prices—| during 
circu- [commted and dis-| State  ./38 (foreign | —_ ’alue. (month. A list.1| the 


is L e cur- § 
lation Rilke counts. | debt. | debt.  rencies | | | month. 





we 
— 
co 


1913, end of December. | 


PY 
23% 
= $8 


ow 

© 

Ww 
on 
é 


3 
‘ESGGS 888 


rj 
aS 


SERE E82 2ee 
ue 


Trae 
oreo nh 
Oh hom 
x 
be 


eS 


ARAM ONE oor 


SNANAD SOO Aww 


wwywvye 


one 


Re eee 
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September 


mer Dh NMRN crn 
—. eww 


“se 


BE 


| 8 | | 131.7 
274 | 575 | | : 132. 2 























1Source: Kommersiella Meddelanden. 
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| 
| Bank of Japan. 


ne SCD 


Year and month. | 
| Note 
| cireu- | 
| lation. | 


Loans 
and 


Specie 
reserve | 
for | dis- 
notes.? | counts. 


1913, average 
1921, average 


1921. 
End of— 
November. . . .| 
Decem ber 


1922. 


| Figures apply to last day of month in «ase of Bank of 7“ 
? This includes the specie segregated against notes only. It in 
3 any: February, April, October, November, and December, 1913, Government deposits averaged 4,198,000 yen. 
ere was an average monthly overdraft of 8,942,000 yen. 


of the year 
* Tokyo market. 


Banco de la Naci6n. 


Year and month. 


Septem ber 
Se 


pine 


1 Including figures of Banco de la Nacién. 
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JAPAN.' 


{Amounts in millions of yen.]} 





Tokyo banks. 


[ 


Cash | Total 
| clear- 


| ings. 


to 
= 


% 
io 


$38! 


ve ee 
ae 
> 
ow 


bo 0.0 80. IY Ww OOO DD ND 
to 


ee 
Sz 
es 


Bee 


age 
dis- 
count 
rate. 


8. 
9. 


weeeeLeyyey—S 





ZESSSSSSR8 


Government 
finances. | 


; Index 
of Capital 
securi- | pro- 
ties | jected. 
prices.‘ 


Inter- | 
nal 
loans. 





cludes gold cr 


ARGENTINA. 


{Amounts in millions of pesos.] 


Banks.! 


to last iris of the month for other items. 
its abroad as well as bullion and coin at home. 


During the rest 


Caja de Conversién. 


Liabili- 





Dis- 
counts 
and 
ad- 
vances 


Cash. 


De- 
posits 
(paper). 


Pa- Paper. 
per. 








ee 


— Te 


7 
oe 
-_ 


=82 


bat tt et bee bee bt 
RERSE 
Ore w 


Note | 
| circu- | 
| lation | 
|(paper).| 


BRRRSR2REE 


| Clear- | ties of 

Gold | ings | bank- 

bonds; in | rupt- 
de- | Buenos cies 
posited| Aires | durin 
in ((paper).) mont 

lega- | (paper). 
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